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The Later Rulers of Shirpurla or Lagash 


PART I. 


N again taking up the tangled thread of early Babylonian history ! 

I feel it necessary to say something about the geography of the 
delta lands of the Euphrates and Tigris. One point which is of 
prime importance and interest is the great change which has 
taken place in the course of the Lower Tigris since its banks were 
first inhabited. Down to a place marked on the maps as Kut-al- 
Amara, its course in ancient times was more or less what it is now, 
as is shown by the many mounds and ruin heaps which attend it, 
but from Kut-al-Amara downwards the present course of. the 
Tigris is quite modern. This is plain from the fact that there are 
no ruin heaps or other old sites upon it. The old Tigris, instead of 
following its present course, turned aside at Kut-al-Amara and 
followed the meandering channel of the Shatt al Hai, or the River 
of the Serpent, so called from the many curves it takes. It is on 
the Shatt al Hai and not on the Lower Tigris that the ruins of the 
old cities occur, and the diversion of the river must have taken place 
later than might be supposed, and since the famous city of Wasit, 
well known in the times of the khalifs, was a prosperous trading 
town, for that city was cut in two by the Shatt al Hai, which then 
doubtless formed the main, if not the only, channel of the Tigris. 
Kut is described by Captain Mignan in 1826 as ‘ a wretched village 
composed of cottages constructed with mud and surrounded with a 
wall of the same material,’ and he tells us that opposite the village 
is a canal called ‘the Hye,’ which runs into the Euphrates to the 
north of Sugishukh, i.e. the Sheikhs’ Bazaar or Mart, and which is 


' See ante, vol. xvi. pp. 1-34 (1901). 
VOL. XVII.— NO. LXV. 
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the headquarters of the Montefik Arabs. Its banks are a noted 
haunt for lions and other ferocious animals. It is navigable for 
eight months in the year, but in the autumn its bed is perfectly 
dry. From Kut to the mouth of the river Al Hud the Arabs call 
the present Tigris Amara. Ainsworth tells us that after leaving 
Kut-al-Amara the Shatt al Hai passes through the Hor or marshes 
to the village of His or Hai, a little beyond which it divides into two 
branches, one called the Amah, or ‘ the Blind’ (i.c. the unnavigable), 
passing by Zubernek, or the Seven Poplars, to Wasit-al-Hai,? 
Sheikh Zuad, and by Imam Hamsa to Kalat Sheikh Husain. The 
other, called the Bu Rayat (elsewhere he calls it Buji Hairat),* has no 
villages on its banks (which doubtless means that it is very modern), 
and it joins the El Amah at Kalat Sheikh Husain, the united 
branches being known as the Shatt al Ra.‘ They flow past an 
imam at Ziyareah and enter the Euphrates at Argaf a little above 
Kut, the residence of the Sheikh of the Montefiks.® 

That the Shatt al Hai was the old Tigris seems plain from the 
accounts the Arab geographers give of ancient Wasit. Thus Ibn 
Haukal says it was situated on the two banks of the Diglath : at the 
present day the city is on one side of the Shatt and the fort on the 
other. Idrisi confirms this, while Abulfeda says Wasit is a city 
separated by the Diglath into two parts.’ Ainsworth unhesitatingly 
calls the Shatt al Hai ‘ the ancient bed of the Tigris’ and ‘ the old 
Tigris.’ When the river changed its course I do not know; perhaps 
in the troubled times of the Mongol invasion, when it may have 
been assisted by human efforts. But it is plain that in order to 
understand the history of the delta lands of the two Mesopotamian 
rivers this divergence of the Tigris is a most important fact. Before 
it took place there was apparently no serious impediment to the 
intercourse between Susiana and the delta lands, as there is now. 
The marsh lands watered by the old courses of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and comprising about 680 square miles, were known to the 
later Babylonians as Bit-Dakuri and to the classical writers as 
Messene and Characene. 

On the left bank of the Shatt al Hai there are at least two 
remarkable sets of mounds, one of them known to the Arabs as 
Tell Loh, or the Mound of the Tablet, and the other as Zirghul. 
The former has been diligently explored by the French, while the 

* This is also known as Nushayit Wasit: The Euphrates Expedition, ii. 82. 

* See ibid. The name is written Bu-fi-Hurat by Mr. Boscawen (Trans. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. vi. 276). 

* Mr. Boscawen calls the place where the two branches reunite Tel Tenduyeh. 

5 Ainsworth adds that there is some discrepancy among authors in regard to the 
Shatt al Hai, some describing it as dividing again into two branches near the tombs of 
Hamazah, and flowing into the Euphrates by two or more separate outlets, one at Aba 


Sef and the other at Al Arkah. 
* Ainsworth, The Euphrates Expedition, ii. 260. 
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latter has been hardly touched, a few objects only having been 
acquired by the British Museum in early days from it. Zirghul 
apparently retains the original form of the name generally read as 
Shirpurla, but according to Hommel and Oppert Shir-gulla (bur 
or pur being a Semitic corruption of the original gur, which was 
softened into gul). As for the etymology of Zirghul or Zirgul, we 
learn from the syllabaries that Zir was the equivalent of nu ru, 
light or fire ; gulla is the adjective gul with the phonetic comple- 
ment la. Gula is explained in the syllabaries by the term signifying 
‘brilliant,’ from a root meaning to burn; thus the sun goddess 
was called Gula. Hence, says Mr. Boscawen, Zirgul means the 
city of brilliant light, i.e. Pyropolis, and he argues that it derived 
its name from its principal temple, which in a list of temples given 
in Rawlinson, ii. 61, line 37, is called E shir gal anna, i.e. ‘ the House 
of the Great Light of Heaven.’ 

That Shirgulla, or Shirpurla, as it is most convenient to call it, 
was really a city and not, as Amiaud originally thought, the 
name for the whole district, seems established by the fact which he 
mentions, that in the inscription on Statue F of the king Gudea, to 
be presently described, Shirpurla is called the beloved ‘ city ’ of the 
goddess, Gatumdug.’ The etymology of the name, again, seems 
inconsistent with that of a country. Shirpurla, as Mr. Pinches 
has shown, was also called Lagash. In my view it was the 
secular capital of the country, while the religious capital was 
at Tell Loh, the principal mound of which contains the ruins of 
what was known as Girsu. Hence the national god of the country 
was known as Nin Girsu and not as Nin Shirpurla. The 
nucleus of this sacred city of Girsu was apparently the great 
temple of the god Nin Girsu, the lord of Girsu, and about it or 
near it were planted at least three other quarters or suburbs, each 
apparently marked by a temple to a great divinity. 

The four subordinate towns or quarters answering to the 
Mahalas of modern Turkish towns were, according to Amiaud, 
Girsu, Uru-azagga, Ninaki, and Gish gallaki. Girsu some would 
read Sugir, making it the original of Shumir or Sumer, but; as 
Mr. Pinches points out, in the dialectal form of the name of 
the god Ningirsu the characters answering to Girsu read Mersi, 
which points to Girsu being the true reading.* Professor Sayce 
says the question has been definitely settled by the way in which 
the name of the god Nin Girsu is written in ‘ W. A. I. iii. 66, 3146 
where we are told it was read in Assyrian Ingirisu.’ Girsu was, as 
I have said, no doubt the religious centre and nucleus of the 
district. The god of the district was Nin Girsu, or the lord of 
Girsu, and his famous temple of E nin nu, or ‘the Fifty,’ was 

7 Col. 1, cases 15,16. Her name has also been read Ga sig dug. 

* Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Arch. xxi. 165. * Exp. Times, xi. 516, 


B 2 
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situated there. Gudea tells us'® that he built a temple for the 
goddess Inanna, or Ishtar, at Girsu. This, like the great temple 
of the same goddess at Erech, was called E anna, or the House of 
heaven. Ur bau tells us he built temples at Girsu for the 
goddess Nin kharsag (i.e. the Lady of the Mountain), the mother of 
the gods; for the god En ki (i.e. Ea), the lord of Eridu, for the 
goddess Ku anna (wife of the god Martu or Rimmon), and for the 
goddess Duzi Abzu, the lady of Kinunir.'' Amiaud considers that 
the principal mounds at Tell Loh represent the ruins of Girsu. 

In regard to Uru azagga, i.e. the Holy City, where there was a 
temple to the goddess Gatumdug called E sir sir sera, Amiaud says 
it must also be sought in Tell Loh, since M. de Sarzec has found 
among the ruins there, I., at least one brick commemorating 
the erection by Gudea of a temple to the goddess Gatumdug, 
situated in Uru azagga. Bricks from temples are not likely to 
have been carried from one part of Babylonia (‘ the land of bricks ’) 
to another. II. The forefoot of a lion or griffon bearing the same 
inscription as that just.-mentioned, with some insignificant 
variants. III. A doorstep of the patesi Nam maghani intended for 
the temple of the same goddess which the inscriptions on several 
statues of Gudea place in Uru azagga. IV. A buttress of the patesi 
Entemena intended for the temple of the goddess Gatumdug in 
Uru azagga. This seems conclusive. It is possible that one end 
of the city marked by the Tell Loh mounds was called Girsu and 
the other Uru azagga, since one line in an inscription of Gudea’s 
tells us he proclaimed peace from Girsu to Uru azagga.’* The 
goddess Bau moreover is apostrophised in an inscription of Gudea 
both as the mistress of Uru azagga and as the lady who fixes the 
destinies of Girsu.’* Bau was a synonym for Gatumdug. 

In regard to Ni na ki, Hommel formerly identified it (and perhaps 
he does still) with Nineveh (both being compounded of the same 
goddess’s name), but Amiaud urged that such an identification 
is quite out of the question, and that, like the two other places 
above described which occur in the inscriptions of Ur bau and 
Gudea, it was in close neighbourhood to Girsu and is probably also 
buried under a portion of the mounds at Tell Loh. Amiaud in 
fact provisionally identified it with the four tells on the west side 
of Tell Loh where M. de Sarzec found the statue of a bull and a 
black stone with the name Dungi and recording the building of 
a temple to Nina. Amiaud further identified the canal which 
Urukagina and Gudea both mention that they worked upon and 
which was called Nina-ki-tum-a, ‘the Favourite River of the Goddess 
Nina,’ with a canal mentioned by M. de Sarzec in the following 
passage :-— 

1© Statue C, col. 3, cases 11, 12. Records of the Past, 2nd ser. i. 75-77. 
12 Ibid. ii. 100. 8 Ibid. p. 92. 
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In going from the Shatt al Hai to the ruins, at 500 metres from the 
enceinte of Tel-loh, we meet with the bed of an immense canal, still visible, 
though filled with sand, running from N.W. to S.E. It is possibly the 
original channel of the Shatt al Hai, possibly also some canal derived 
from that great artery, and intended to supply the city with water.'* 


The name of the fourth suburb or mahala of Girsu was read 
Gish galla ki, i.e. ‘the Dwelling-place,’ by M. Amiaud. Hommel 
tried to identify it with Babylon and Oppert with Erech,” but 
it is doubtless covered, as the other sites just mentioned are, by the 
mounds at Tell Loh, since Gudea mentions a temple of Inanna 
there which Ur Bau puts at Girsu. Nor ought the name indeed to 
be read Gish gallaki at all. Jensen reads it Erim. The special 
god of Erim was known as Lugal Erima, and En teme na claims to 
have built a temple for him." 

In addition to these four quarters of one great city an inscrip- 
tion which has recently been referred to by Dr. Scheil shows that 
the territory of Shirpurla also contained a number of other 
towns.'7 

The name of the national god of Shirpurla, Nin Girsu, or ‘ the 
lord of Girsu,’ is clearly an appellative and not a real name, and 
corresponds to ‘the God of Israel,’ &c. His actual name we cannot 
discover in this ideographic appellation. Inasmuch, however, as he 
is continually styled the warrior of the god Inlil, we may conclude 
without much hesitation that he was the god whose name is generally 
read Ninip, and Mr. Pinches tells me that Ninip is actually given in 
the inscriptions as the equivalent of Ningirsu.'* This is confirmed 
by the fact that Ningirsu was styled by his votaries the warrior of the 
god Inlil. The fact again that the latter, who was the great god 
of Nippur, was not only worshipped at Shirpurla but was also 
made the head of its pantheon, renders it likely that the community 
of Shirpurla and its rulers were a colony or offshoot from the older 
communities at Erech and Nippur, and that it arose probably when 
the rulers of Kish first conquered and expatriated the old ruling 
race of Kengi, who thereupon, as it seems, took shelter behind the 
Shatt al Hai and thus planted a stable community in the marsh 
lands of the delta. 

The country north-west of the Shatt al Hai, watered by the river 
now called the Shatt an Nil, and to which the name Kengi properly be- 
longed, was, so far as we at present can see, one of the earliest seats, 
if not the very earliest seat, of Cushite power and influence. The 
towns of Nippur, Erech, and Larsa, there situated, are associated with 
the earliest heroic legends of the race, which legends know nothing 

'' Découvertes, &c. p. 22. 'S See Hommel, Gesch. p. 315. 

'6 Sarzec, Découvertes, iii. 21, 85. 

'’ Dr. Scheil’s paper upon this inscription, which was read before the Oriental 


Congress at Paris, has not yet been published. 
'S See IV. A. J. ii. 57, lines 74, ce, d, and 54, a, b, 
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of the towns controlled by the rulers of Shirpurla, showing the latter 
to have been of later foundation. The only rival in Lower 
Babylonia to the towns in question in regard to antiquity was the 
famous city of Enki or Eridu, now represented by the mounds of 
Abu Shahrein. The colony of Shirpurla has been treated by some 
as identical with or as forming a part of Kengi, but this, I think, is 
a mistake. It is never called Kengi in the inscriptions, while the 
conquest of Kengi by one of the rulers of Shirpurla is specially 
mentioned. Kengi was apparently the district of Nippur and 
Erech. We are still in doubt as to who founded the community at 
Shirpurla, but recent evidence seems to favour the conclusion of 
the French writers, that the king formerly placed at the head of 
its known rulers—namely, Uru Kagina—really reigned later. For 
the present the history of the district begins with Ur Nina." 
Not that Ur Nina was the actual founder of the community 
there, for M. de Sarzec has found remains of buildings under 
the foundations of those known to have been erected by him, and 
sporadic relics of other rulers have also occurred at Tell Loh. Thus 
a bronze votive lance with a lion engraved on one of its sides was 
discovered there near the deposit where Ur Nina’s remains are 
found, and on it is a partially defaced inscription reading ‘ Lugal- 
da (?) ak (?) lugal Kish.’* This king of Kish must have had 
authority at Shirpurla. Again Mesilim, king of Kish, mentions in 
one of his inscriptions that a certain Lugal Shag gar, his contem- 
porary, was patesi of Shirpurla,”' and the inscription on the cone of 
En teme na makes it plain that Mesilim was overlord of Shirpurla. 
Of him nothing further has been discovered. 

Some fresh inscriptions have been discovered which clear up 
small points in regard to Ur Nina, who was probably the founder 
of a new dynasty at Shirpurla, since the names of his father and 
grandfather were neither of them qualified with any title ; but there 
is nothing to show that he engaged in any enterprises or wars. | 
‘ivery record we have about him refers to domestic transactions 
and especially to his buildings. It will be useful to record the 
works he claims to have carried out. They include a temple for 
the god Ningirsu and others for the goddesses Nina and Gatumdug. 
The former goddess he especially favoured ; and Gatumdug occurs in 
his inscriptions not only under that name, which is probably an 
ideographic rendering of an appellative, but also under that of Bau, 
which was probably her real name. He also built a kind of store- 
house attached apparently to the temple of Nina, with its two 
appurtenances, the greater and lesser apzus, or lustral basins. He 
also built the Ti ri ash, which is mentioned by other rulers and 


®, See ante, vol. xiii. pp. 221 et seg. (1898). * See Rev. Assyr. iv. 3, fig. 18. 
3" See ante, vol. xiii. p. 228 (1898), vol. xiv. pp. 635 seq. (1899). 
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which was apparently a special shrine of the god Ningirsu, the E-dam, 
or house of the wife (? the harem) ; the E-nin Marki—i.e. the House 
of the Lady of Mar (Mar was a very early town, whose site some 
have tried to fix at Tell Id); the Zb gal, which Jensen translates 
‘inner room ;’ the Dul nir, which may also be read Ki-a, and which 
Dr. Radau in his admirable and most useful work recently published” 
explains as the place of pasture; the [pa or Epa (?); the E igi ni 
(i.e. the house of his eye) ; the (I?) gul (2?) nir; the Igi (i.e. the high 
building), the E dam (i.e. the house of his wife) ; and the U rw xa, 
which Jensen translates ‘ observatory.’ He also built a barn in which 
he placed seventy measures of grain. He made and dedicated statues 
to the goddess Nina, and apparently also to Ga tum dug, and he dedi- 
cated a calcite bowl to the goddess Bau. He also built the walls of 
Shirpurla. According to Dr. Radau’s reading they were made of 
wood ; and he imported wood of various kinds, not from Magan, as 
the name has been usually read, but from the mountain Maal, as 
M. Heuzey, Dr. Radau, and others read it. Where the mountain 
Maal was I do not know ; it was not improbably in the Kurdish or 
Elamite ranges. A number of lions’ heads made of very beautiful 
calcite or alabaster with Ur Nina’s name on them have occurred. 
These were dedicated to the goddess Nina. They resemble the 
Egyptian conventional treatment of lions’ heads, and seem certainly 
to point to some intercourse with Egypt at this time. They were 
probably used to finish off the arms of thrones or chairs, and are appa- 
rently, as M. Heuzey suggests, what is meant by the character .Ur 
Sag, which character resembles in shape a lion’s head. It is recorded 
that forty Ur Sags were dedicated to the goddess Nina by Ur Nina. 
Fragments of calcite bowls with his name on them have dedications 
to the goddess Bau. Ur Nina always styles himself lugal—that is, 
king—and not patesi, and he is also so styled by his successors. 
His son Akurgal is only called ‘patesi of Shirpurla.’ It 
would appear that in Ur Nina’s time the Semites had not mixed 
much with his people, for the Semitic words and phrases which 
occur in the inscriptions of some of his descendants are not known 
in his. The names of the eight children of Ur Nina, according to 
the latest readings, were Lidda, Akurgal, Lugalshir, A ni kurta, 
Nun pad, Mu ri kurta, Nina kutura, and E (ge ?) udbu. The envoy 
or messenger who came from Maal and apparently brought the 
wood thence was called Ba-lip ; the attendants, cupbearers, chamber- 
lains, &c., were A ni ta, Sag an tuk, Gar-sag-ku al, Ni gal la, and 
Lug-bar-gi-gid (?) dul, and lastly we read of Nam tum the scribe. 
We are very much in the dark still as to what happened on the 
death of Ur Nina, for no monument of any kind has as yet been 
found of any of his sons, and it may be that during. their time the 
land was subject to strangers. Indeed we know that some time 
= Karly Babylonian History (1900). 
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before the reign of E anna du, and probably before that of his 
grandfather, Ur Nina, Mesilim, king of Kish, lord paramount 
both of Shirpurla and of Gish-ukhe, ratified a settlement of 
boundaries between those two states and put his statue at the 
frontier. Presently Ush, the ruler of Gish-ukhe, removed this 
statue and invaded Shirpurla. This conduct was punished by 
Mesilim.* The aggression was repeated under Gunammide, another 
patesi of Gish-ukhe, who appropriated the sacred district of Gu edin. 
This was the state of things when E anna du, the son of Akurgal, son 
of Ur Nina, came to the throne of Shirpurla. Dr. Radau argues that 
the name ought to be read E anna tum,” but until a phonetic render- 
ing of it occurs I retain the old conventional form. Four foundation 
tablets of white limestone dating from his reign have been lately 
acquired by the British Museum, and were published in part ix. of 
the ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions.’ They contain what is virtually a 
replica of an inscription previously published by M. Heuzey,” 
there being only two slight variants. In these foundation tablets 
E anna du tells us how he subdued the mountain country of Elam, 
together with Urua, Ilkhé, and Ur. In other inscriptions, especially 
the vulture stele and the one known as galet A, he converges 
attention upon his struggle with his principal enemy, the king of 
Gish-Ukhe (the modern Yokha), who had invaded the borders of 
Shirpurla and appropriated the sacred district of Gu edin, specially 
favoured by the god Nin Girsu. E anna du tells us how he 
defeated the people of Gish-Ukhe and killed many of them, and 
eventually made a treaty with its then king, Enakalli, by which the 
latter undertook not to molest the frontiers of Shirpurla, and swore 
by the sun god Utu not to traverse the canal or boundary ditch 
from the Euphrates to Gu edin, which he had made to separate the 
two territories. There he set up his own statue and replaced that 
of Mesilim. To sanctify this treaty, he tells us, he sacrificed two 
doves and poured fermented liquor over them, and also sacrificed 
some young oxen in the famous temple of E bar bar at Larsa. In 
another inscription he speaks of similarly sacrificing doves at Ur.* 
He also invoked the curses of several deities, including In lil, 
Nin kharsag (whom E anna du calls his mother), En Ki (i.e. the 
god Ea of Eridu), Ninki, and Enzu, or the moon god, upon the 
offenders if they should offend again. It is curious to find E anna 
du thus especially invoking Utu, the god of Larsa, and sacrificing at 
Larsa and at Ur, which were not part of his own dominions, since 
he tells us that he conquered them; they rather seem to have 
appertained to the kingdom of Gish Ukhe, or perhaps of Kish. 

The sacred district of Gu edin has a special interest for us. 
As Dr. Radau suggests, Gu in this name seems to be an equiva- 


*% See ante, vol. xiii. p. 228 (1898). 


2 Pp. 83 and 84, note. 
% Comptes Rendus, 1895, p. 19. 


*6 See Radau, p. 76, &c. 
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Jent of mat, or ‘country,’ and Edin or Iddina to represent the 
Biblical Eden, the sacred garden of the gods. The name in the 
syllabaries is the equivalent of the Assyrian Nadu (‘a leather bag’ ), 
and this reminds us that we are told in Genesis how Cain lived in 
the land of Nod east of Eden. The people of Gurnah, which is 
situated at the angle where the Euphrates and Tigris meet, have a 
tradition that the Garden of Eden was there, and they point out an 
acacia tree still growing there as the tree of knowledge.” Erech, 
Ur ki utu or Larsa, Az, whose patesi was killed, Gishgal and its 
patesi Melimme, Arua and Makbal (possibly the same as Maal, above 
mentioned) are all named by E anna du as scenes of his victories. 
One of his most powerful foes was apparently Zuzu, the ruler 
of Ud-ukhe. In the inscription known as galet A, E anna du claims 
to have crushed and blotted out Zuzu, the king of Ud Ukhe, and later 
on that he drove him back to his country. In another inscription 
in the British Museum * we are told that E anna du captured the 
king of Kish, and further on that he burnt the writing of his 
vassal Al zu zu and also Al zu zu himself, and that he captured his 
gods (?). He did this in the presence of Nina his goddess and 
threw them into the water.” As he claims to have conquered a part 
of Kengi,*° it would appear that Shirpurla did not technically belong 
to Kengi. 

Among E anna du’s peaceful triumphs we read of his having 
built the wall of Ura azagga ; and, like his grandfather, he claims to 
have built (or perhaps restored) the town of Ni na ki and the 
shrine of Tiraash. He also made at least two canals—namely, the 
boundary canal already named, which was called Lum ma gir ninta- 
shag azag gi pad da, and another named Lum ma dim shar, near 
which he constructed a great basin to hold 3,600 gurs of water. In 
the stele of the vultures he mentions a third canal—namely, Kish 
edin. He elsewhere also mentions having built the parapet or 
enclosure of a well. Some bricks on which the fact is recorded are 
extant. On the cone of En teme na E anna du is further said to have 
repaired the sanctuaries of the gods Inlil, Ningirsu, and Utu, and of 
the goddess Ninkharsag. En anna du, or, as Dr. Radau and others 
read it, En anna tum, the brother of E anna du, according to the 
vulture stele punished the men of Gish ukhé for their raids upon the 
country of Shirpurla. In an inscription published by M. de Sarzec 
and by Dr. Radau (p. 14) he dedicated a mortar for grinding grain 
to the god Nin Girsu, while in another inscription *' he claims to have 
brought bright cedar trees ‘from the mountain.’ These he appa- 
rently used for roofing the temples which he dedicated to Nin Girsu. 

** Oppenheim, Reise, ii. 291. 

*8 Published in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, November 
1890, p. 63, but not well understood by its editor, Mr. Evetts. 

*° Radau, p. 82, n. 4. % Tbid. n. 3. 

*' See Thureau Dangin, Comptes Rendus, 1899, p. 348; Radau, p. 72. 
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The son and successor of En anna du was Enteme na. The 
famous inscription on his cone in which he describes the intercourse 
of Shirpurla with Kish and Gish ukhé I have abstracted in a 
previous paper.*” We otherwise read of him that he built the temple 
of the goddess Gatumdug, that he erected some buildings whose 
exact purpose we cannot at present divine for Nin girsu and the 
temple of the God Lugal Erim (?.e. ‘the Lord of Erim’) at the 
town of that name. For Nina he constructed a house of dates, 
called E zi kum, and for En-ki (i.e. Ea, the god of Eridu) an apzu 
(? a reservoir) for the long canal. For Nin kharsag and Nina he 
made their gikas, or sacred groves, and a storehouse for Ningirsu.* 
He also dedicated an alabaster vase to Inlil. In the inscription 
on this he seems to speak of himself as reigning over 3,600 men. 
On several occasions in his inscriptions he mentions Dun gir as his 
own special god. It would seem from the references of En teme na 
to palms and dates, and from the many traces of irrigation works 
found by M. de Sarzec, that the district of Tell Loh was then well 
planted with palms. The people of Mesopotamia had, according to 
M. Heuzey, an ancient popular hymn, a sort of rustic litany, cele- 
brating the 360 gifts of the date palm, then, as now, the great 
resource of the people. Among them was a fermented liquor of 
which Pliny speaks and gives the recipe. This was the‘ date wine’ 
or arrak, still made by the Arabs. Different buildings found by 
M. de Sarzec—e.q. « sort of reservoir, wine-press (?) and cellars— 
have their walls traversed by bituminous cavities in the form 
of amphorae. These suggest that arrak was one of the most 
esteemed products of the royal town of Girsu. Ur Nina, it will 
be remembered, is represented cup in hand when engaged in a 
religious ceremony. 

Of a supposed second En anna du, the son of En teme na, whose 
existence I previously treated** as somewhat doubtful, no fresh 
inscription has been found, nor yet of Lum ma dur, who styles him- 
self son of En anna du, and was therefore probably the brother of 
En teme na. M. Thureau Dangin has recently published a short 
inscription in which a judge named Ur-e-innanna-ge and a patesi 
called Lugal an da are mentioned. The latter he claims to have 
been a patesi of Shirpurla and associates him closely with the Lum 
ma dur, just mentioned, their inscriptions being very much alike.* 

We are still in doubt about what took place at Shirpurla after 
the disappearance of the dynasty of rulers just mentioned, but it 
is not improbable that it was put an end to by the conquests 
of the Semitic rulers, Sargon and Naram Sin. Nabonidus 
calls Sargon Shar Babili, or king of Babylon, and a vase of his 


* See ante, vol. xiv. p. 651. * See Rev. Arch. ii. 148-9. 
* See ante, vol. xiv. p. 655. *% See Rev. Arch. iv. 3, pl. 7, 9. 
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son Naram Sin was found by the French at that place.** In 
his inscriptions Sargon styles himself king of Agadé, and also 
‘king of Agadé and the Dominion ;’ but the word translated 
dominion is uncertain.” He also calls himself Shar Mahazi, or 
king of the city. The phrase ‘the city’ is sometimes in later days 
used for Babylon. Moreover, during the domination of Sargon 
and his son Naram Sin in Soufhern Babylonia a certain Lugal ushum 
gal, who is also styled a scribe, calls himself patesi of Shirpurla, 
and also servant (arad ka) of Shargani (i.e. of Sargon), king of Agadé, 
and of Naram Sin, god of Agadé and king of the four quarters of 
the world ; * he is mentioned in several tablets of both Sargon and 
Naramsin,” as if he were a very trusted official of theirs. He was 
succeeded as patesi of Shirpurla by a certain Ure, who is mentioned 
in more than one tablet published by M. Thureau Dangin and who 
was apparently his son. 

The succession of events in Babylonia after the careers of 
Sargon, Naram Sin, and Bingani isnot yet clear. Hilprecht put 
before those rulers a king of Kish named Alusharshid, and I have 
followed him in doing so. This conclusion, however, was quite 
tentative, and M. Thureau Dangin, whose judgment is very acute, 
puts him and Man ish tu irba after and not before Naram Sin. I 
now think this more probable, since the art of the latter rulers seems 
distinctly to have been affected by the renaissance under Sargon 
and his son. This.would mean a revival of the power and influence 
of Kish, and its restoration to the head of the hegemony of 
Babylonia in the place of Agadé. This revival seems to have in- 
volved the temporary ruin of Shirpurla and the destruction of its 
principal buildings. 

The excavations of M. de Morgan at Susa have led to the dis- 
covery of a very important monument of Man ish tu irba, who was 
formerly known as Man ish tu su. Previously to this discovery we 
knew of only two or three short inscriptions of his, and I have 
merely referred to him in a previous paper.“ In one important 
point I venture to differ from Father Scheil—namely, in regard to the 
date of this king. He puts him at the very beginning of things 
and makes his inscription the oldest of known records in Baby- 
lonia. To me it seems plain that he ruled at Kish after the 
dynasty of Ur Nina above named and not before it, and probably 
also, as I have said, after the time of Sargon and Naram Sin. 
This is also the view of M. Thureau Dangin. Father Scheil argues 
that when the inscription in question speaks of a Mesilim or Mesalim, 
‘son of the king,’ this is to be identified with the heroic personage 
mentioned in the En teme na cone; but the fact that in this very 
inscription two distinct persons are mentioned, each called Mesilim, 

% See ante, vol. xvi. p. 22 (1901). 
* Comp. Jeremiah xxxiii. 4, and Hilprecht, i. 15. 
38 Radau, p. 7. * Tbid. pp. 160 and 161. Ante, vol. xvi. pp. 12, 13. 
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shows that the name had become usual, and had become so probably 
from the prestige given to it by the old king of Kish already named. 
The style and contents of the inscription seem to me to point to its 
having belonged to a later time than the dynasty of Ur Nina. The 
text is long and full of important matter, which will require much 
and careful study to elucidate it. One of the puzzles about it is that 
it should have been found at Susa, and it seems to point to the 
possibility that Kish, over which he and other early rulers claimed to 
rule, was not the city of Kish, in Babylonia, but the district of Kissia 
or Susiana. It refers in the main to the purchase of lands and 
goods by Man ish tu irba, who is styled the king of Kish. These 
latter include grain, garments of different kinds, slaves or serfs, 
some apparently passing with the land (on one occasion 190 such 
slaves are mentioned on one property), asses, copper, wool, oil, &c. 
These commodities were apparently paid for in silver, showing that 
a kind of currency existed, and that the stage of mere barter 
was past. 

In addition to the king of Kish several rulers and great people 
are named in this inscription, more or less subordinate to him ; 
thus on face A of the prism,'col. i. line 25, we read of Aliahu, 
son of Ni ba urum im, brother of the king; on face A, col. ii. line 
12, &c., of Mama ser ru, son of Na ni the prince; on face A, col. 
xii. line 22, &c., of Asharudi, the patesi of Gish Ukhe ; on face A, col. 
xiv. line 7, &c., of Uru-Kagina, son of Engilsa, patesi of Shirpurla ; 
and id. p. 15, &c., of Ilsu rabé, patesi of Basi meki; on face C, col. iii. 
lines 4, &c., of Zuzu, son of Ur Marad da, grandson of Ikelum, 
patesi of Kislakh ; on face C, 7, 16, of Karibu Ush gal, patesi of 
Kislakh. Of Gish ukhe and Shirpurla we have heard frequenily, 
but Basi meki and Kislakh are new to us, and they must have 
been important districts, since they were ruled by patesis. It seems 
probable that they were not situated in the country between the two 

creat rivers, but somewhere in the lowlands of Susiana or Kissia. 
Besides the patesis of districts or provinces just named 
a number of officials of different Linds are also mentioned in 
the inscription. The exact positions of these officials we cannot 
be certain of, and Father Scheil’s identification of them must be 
treated as tentative. Among them were the abarak (?), the Rab 
kalani, or Rab mati (‘grandee of the country’), the Reu 
(‘shepherd ’ ?), the Aas B ali (‘elder of the town’), the Ish (?), 
the Ret or Sangu (‘priest’), the Suwnin (?), the Mu (?), the Aas 
B gan (‘elder’?}, the Dupsar (‘scribe’), the Ummanu dupsar 
(‘artist scribe ’), the Rub sukkalli (?), the Shabin biti (‘the seer of 
the temple’), the Shuab (?), the Shakkanak (‘ prince’ ?), the 
Nar (?), the Te lal rab (‘ warrior chief’ ?), the Qa shugab (?), the 
Amil si (‘ watchman’ ?), the Maskim qi (?), Nutur sa na FE (?), the 
En meli or Sailu (‘ priest’), the Natur ab ash ab ash (‘the overseer 
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of the elders’), the Amal ili (‘servant of God’), the Ma tu du 
(‘mariner’), the Nagirw (‘major-domo’?), the Gangidda 
(‘surveyor ’?), the Pahi (?), the Irrishu or Apin Lugal (‘ gardener 
of the king’), the Zid gid (‘miller’), the Nutur mil Si (‘the 
prefect of the watchmen’), the Nutur Giskin Ti (?), the Aashab 
aashab (‘the elders’), the Suvazag dim (‘the jeweller’), the Damgar 
(‘merchant’), the A bi ali (‘elder of the town’), Nangaru 
(‘ carpenter ’), the Pa (‘a functionary’ ?). 

These various officials show the complexity of the civil adminis- 
tration of the community at this early date, and therefore the 
high state of culture it had reached. A more important and 
interesting matter, perhaps, is the list of proper names of places 
which may be collected from the inscription, many of which do not 
occur in the earlier inscriptions already discussed. These comprise, 
among those which are well known, Agané or Agadé, Gish ukhe, 
Ud kip miri or Sippar, Kish, Marad, Shirpurla, and Zig gaba or 
Kutha. It is curious to find the name Agadé or Agané among 
these, for the town is supposed to have been founded by Sargon. 
The fact strongly points to Man ish tu irba having followed and 
not preceded Sargon. In addition to this small list of places we 
know something about, there is a longer list of others of which 
we know virtually nothing, and which, it seems to me, were 
possibly situated not between the two great rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, but east and north of the Tigris in the low country of 
Susiana. Some of these places are qualified as cantons or districts 
(gan), and some as towns (ki), canals (nar), mountains (shaad), &c. 

Among the districts qualified as gan are Baazki, in the 
eanton Dur Erza, or Dur sin,‘' Anza matini, Mizua nim, and Si 
im tum. Similar districts unqualified with the particle gan are 
apparently denoted by Dan ni Ura ish tun and Zi ma na ak. Of 
towns we have E mar za, Baaz, Bar, Ba ra az ed din, Ba si me, 
Ga za lu, Gish ma nu,* Girdani, Da migi, Kha ar kha mur na ak, 
Im, I ne’ Uru, Ka du lum, Kazu ra ak, Kesh (apparently a different 
place from Kish), Maur Na na ak, and Rit tab. The river Tigris 
is named as Nar Diglat, and we also have qualified with nar two 
watercourses named Zi ka la ma and A mash tiah. Of mountains 
we have Bar (alu), Gu ni zi, and Mil ki im, while a channel is 
named Sug Ninkharsag. This list is a measure of our deplorable 
ignorance of the ancient topography of the whole district. 

Among the personal names which occur in the inscription none 
is perhaps so interesting as that of Uru Kagina, who is here 
qualified as son of En-gil-sa, patesi of Shirpurla, and whom Father 
Scheil identifies with Uru Kagina, an identification I see no reason 


*! See A, col. 16, 1. 20. 
* This place is mentioned elsewhere; thus in R.V. 24, ii. 30; Nebuch. Groft. ii. 48, 
E din gi na, the temple of Bel Sharbi, god of Baz. 
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to quarrel with. I cannot, however, agree with the place he puts 
him in in his scheme of arrangement for the early kings. 

In regard to the relative position of Uru Kagina and the 
dynasty of Ur Nina, upon which the French and the German 
cuneiform scholars have been at issue, M. Thureau Dangin refers to 
an inscription at Constantinople which he attributes, from internal 
evidence (namely, the parallelism of the phrases, and the similarity 
in the characters between it and the cone of Uru Kagina), to the 
latter sovereign. This text at Constantinople refers to a battle 
which was fought against Ur-lum-ma of Ukhe, which battle was 
fought in the reign of En teme na, as we know from the inscription 
on the cone of that king. It follows, if this contention be right, 
that Uru Kagina was posterior to En teme na.*® Again M. Thureau 
Dangin refers to a cone of Uru Kagina recently acquired by the 
Louvre, which is a replica with certain variants of an inscription 
already there. In the newly acquired inscription Uru Kagina claims 
to rule over 36,000 men. M. Thureau Dangin compares this with 
a similar passage on statue B of Gudea, in which that king claims 
to rule over 216,000 men, and with another passage in an inscription 
of En teme na (above quoted “*) where he claims to rule over 3,600 
men. ‘These figures,’ he says, ‘are all conventional, and show 
a certain progression;’ and he adds, Cette progression et cette 
sorte de surenchére concordent avec Vordre chronologique de ces 
trois souverains tel quil peut étre établi d’aprés de nouveaux docu- 
ments—that is to say, they point to Uru Kagina having been 
posterior to En teme na. The same result follows from the fact that 
in the inscription of Man ish tu irba, above mentioned, Uru Kagina 
is made a contemporary and subordinate of the latter. It seems, 
therefore, very probable that MM. Heuzey and Thureau Dangin 
have been right all along in placing Uru Kagina after and not 
before the other rulers of Shirpurla. As we have seen, the 
inscription of Man ish tu irba seems to show that Uru Kagina was 
his contemporary, and that his father, En gil sa, was patesi or 
governor of Shirpurla before him. According to our present lights 
I would place Uru Kagina and his patron Man ish tu irbain the gap 
between En teme na and the rulers Urbau and Gudea. 

Henry H. Howorrs. 
(To be continued.) 
8 See Recherches sur l’Origine de lV’ Ecriture, &c., supplément II, avant-propos ; 


Peiser’s Orientalische Litteratur-Zeitung, iii. 384. 
Ante, p. 10. 





A Laureate of Caesar Borgia 


AESAR BORGIA is well known to have been a patron of letters 
and science, and to have been during his conquest of the 
Romagna served by several persons of distinction, among whom 
Leonardo da Vinci was the most famous. It is not so well known 
that he took a poet with him to celebrate his exploits in Latin verse, 
and that the bard, Petrus Franciscus Justulus of Spoleto, actually 
composed twelve panegyrics in his honour, three of which are pre- 
served in a rare volume printed by Mazochius at Rome in 1510. 
We have found no mention of the fact except in Alvisi, and he merely 
names Justulus along with Calmeta, Sperulo (who also wrote pane- 
gyric still in manuscript), and other men of letters who accom- 
panied Caesar on his expedition. All were members of the academy 
formerly presided over by Pomponius Laetus, and then known as 
the Accademia di Paolo Cortese, from the Roman patrician in whose 
mansion it met. All, therefore, must have belonged to the most 
intellectual society in Rome. Alvisi merely quotes three or four 
lines from Justulus, and offers nothing more respecting him beyond 
the conjecture, which we shall find ground for discrediting , that he 
may have come to Rome from Spoleto in the retinue of Lucrezia 
Borgia, who had administered the government of that city for a short 
time in 1499. If anything further is known of his antecedents, it is 
probably related in the reprint of his poems at Spoleto in 1855, 
which we have not met with. 

The machinery of Justulus’s panegyrics is entirely in the taste 
of his time. The first of the only three remaining, which must also 
have been the first of the series, appears to have been written imme- 
diately after the conquest of Forli from Caterina Sforza, January 
1500. Astraea and Mercury wait upon Jupiter to represent the in- 
creasing wickedness of the world, and pray to be allowed to descend 
from heaven to reform it, which, as Astraea remarks, is better than 
that it should be burned or drowned. Jupiter replies that he was 
on the point of exterminating the human race, but, out of deference 
to Astraea’s supplications, and perceiving that the world still 
contains one most excellent young man, he will send Mercury to 
urge him to take up arms for its deliverance. This exemplary 
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youth is of course no other than Caesar Borgia, whose achieve- 
ments down to the date of the composition of the poem are de- 
scribed by Mercury in the form of a prophecy addressed orally to 
Caesar, a prophecy untrue even after the event in so far as it 
represents Caesar as having fought against Ludovico Sforza, though 
he did enter Milan in company with the French king. The capture 
of Forli is very briefly described ; either it was the subject of 
another panegyric now lost or it may have been thought seemly 
not to expatiate upon Caesar’s triumph over a woman. 

The second panegyric deals with the triumphal entry of Caesar 
Borgia into Rome on 26 Feb. 1500, the description of which 
is put into the mouth of Venus, addressing Jupiter much in the 
same manner as Helen points out the Greek heroes to Priam. 
Bureardus, describing the procession in his diary, mentions that 
Caesar and his household wore black, but assigns no reason. 
Justulus does, and a remarkable one. Venus, gazing upon the 
spectacle from heaven, is suddenly smitten with dismay. 


Sed video atratas ipso cum principe turmas, 

Ire simul plausus vix agnoscente secundos. 

O hominum miseram sortem! Rhamnusia torvo 
Invida Borgiadae respexit lumine claros 
Successus, illosque volens turbare sorores 
Candida ter geminas abrumpere stamina fratris 
Unanimis iussit, sacri cui prima senatus 

Gloria Romulei, cui summa arcana parentis 
Nosse datum soli, legum permissa potestas 
Omnis, et excelsos cogendi in foedera reges. 


This frater can be no other than Cardinal Giovanni Borgia, who 
had died on 12 Jan. preceding. Gregorovius has already pointed 
out the singularity that Caesar, in announcing the death of his 
cousin, as the cardinal is universally supposed to have been, 
should call him his brother, and that the same expression should 
be used by the duke of Ferrara. The suspicion of a near relation- 
ship seems at first sight confirmed by the honour of mourning on 
so public an occasion; but this again conflicts with the statement 
of Burcardus that the cardinal’s body was brought to Rome and 
interred without any pomp whatever. The mere use of the word 
Jrater would not prove much, but Justulus’s assertion that the 
cardinal was not only the pope’s confidant, but his sole absolute 
confidant, is remarkable. Parentis, however, seems rather to refer 
to Alexander in his relation to Caesar than to the cardinal. Possibly 
the mourning may have been intended to allay those suspicions of 
poison at which Burcardus evidently hints, though his own narra- 
tive shows that there can have been no ground for them. 

After a while Justulus relieves Venus of her office, and speaks in 
his own person. His description shows some faculty of observation. 
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He remarks that the male portion of the spectators, whether 
aged men, youths, or boys, were all on foot in the streets, while 
the women stood at the doorways and the damsels were confined to 
the upper windows. He divides the troops into Italians, Spaniards, 
Germans [i.e. Swiss], and ‘ Vascones,’ literally Basques, but here 
probably Navarrese. His description of Caesar’s manly beauty, 
though very highly coloured, is probably the fullest that we have. 

At mihi summa tuos oculos spectare voluptas 

Sidereos, Caesar, dulcique simillima Phoebo 

Ora, puellarum placidis accommoda votis, 

Et non apta minus Martis fulgentibus armis ; 

Robur inexhaustum membrorum, istosque lacertos 

Praevalidos, sublime decus cervicis honorae ; 

Pectoris et lati spatium admirabile, quantum 

Cernimus Herculeis nitido de marmore signis. 


The genius of the Tiber is brought in for a speech, addressed 
to Caesar himself, and at length the hero is allowed to find his 
way to his father, who will not suffer him to kiss his feet. 


Non te sustinuit sacris dare basia plantis, 
Quod celsi faciunt reges, maiorque potestas, 
Sed solio exsurgens alto stratisque superbis 
Agmine cum patrum cupidis amplectitur ulnis. 


The cardinals applaud, pray that the joy of Rome may be 
perpetual, and congratulate Caesar on his exchange of the eccle- 
siastical for the military profession. 


Collegae et dudum, nunc assertoris honore 
Censentes dignum, dicunt meliora secutum. 


The third panegyric is devoid of any supernatural machinery. 
Caesar Borgia, as we know, after his triumph in February, the 
subject of the second poem, made no attempt to extend his conquests 
in the Romagna until October, being occupied among other things 
by making away with his brother-in-law. Upon this Justulus is 
naturally silent, but he tells us, what may well be believed, that 
Caesar spent much time and money in military preparations. 


Quos exigit audax 
Usus equos belli, et fulgentia comparat arma. 


He does not tell us, as he might have done, that the needful 
funds were largely derived from the sale of twelve cardinalates, but 
states the interesting circumstance that Caesar denuded St. Angelo 
of heavy artillery for his battering train. 


Tormenta ingentia promi 
Armifera de mole iubet. 


Being at last ready he presents himself before the pope and 
cardinals in consistory, and demands permission to war upon the 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXV. 


Cc 
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tyrants who are obstructing the pope’s endeavours to restore the 
age of gold. One passage gives an interesting glimpse of the 
condition of Italian politics as seen from a Borgian point of view. 
Qui submittere dudum 

Te contra auxilia, et miseros animare fovendo 

Stultitiam suevere, iacent; aut culmine regni 

Nobilis eiecti tenebroso carcere tristes ; 

Aut magno impliciti bello curare salutem 

Coguntur propriam, sese latique patentes 

Imperii fines non aequo Marte tueri. 


The imprisoned prince is of course Lodovico Sforza, and the 
prince who is menaced with invasion is the king of Naples. 
Caesar’s eloquence draws tears from pope and cardinals, and the 
pope (summum credas audire Tonantem) replies in another oration, 
permitting Caesar to lead his troops against the tyrants, but en- 
joining extreme clemency and moderation. 
Parcere victis 
Ac revocare manus miserorum a caede memento 
Militis infreni, saevasque retundere dextras. 
Sit vicisse satis, mitis victoria celsi 
Principis exornat tollitque ad sidera nomen : 
Sanguinolenta nigro perfundit inanima tabo 
Gesta ducum, famaeque adimit melioris honorem. 


These lines probably convey the genuine sentiments of Alexan- 
der, but the credit of their expression is rather due to the poet, 
who has seized the opportunity of tendering to his master a whole- 
some admonition without offence. Caesar’s first enterprises, 
however, afforded no scope for either humanity or inhumanity. 
The despots of Rimini and Pesaro simply ran away, and Justulus 
finds nothing to celebrate except the satisfaction of their subjects 
at their dethronement. An incident in crossing the Montone, near 
Forli, comes to the rescue of the muse. The river is swollen by 
rains ; the means of transit are inadequate ; the soldiers fight for the 
boats. Caesar rushes to the spot, restores order, and never stirs 
until his troops have crossed ; 
Quamvis crura luto titubarent mersa profundo— 


perhaps the only line in this elegant poet which approximates in 
any degree to the ludicrous. 

The loss of the other nine panegyrics which Justulus states 
himself to have composed is greatly to be regretted. They could 
not have failed to yield many picturesque traits of manners and 
incidents of warfare noted by the eye-witness but overlooked by the 
historians. His strains are interrupted just at the commencement 
of Caesar’s most arduous enterprise, the siege of Faenza, a city 
defended with such valour as to lead Caesar himself to exclaim that 
with a Faentine army he could conquer all Italy. The interruption 
of the siege by snow must have afforded a fine field for his descrip- 
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tive talent; he was no doubt judiciously silent on the atrocious 
murder of the young lord of the city, Astorre Manfredi. We should 
have been especially glad to have heard him upon Caesar’s master 
stroke, the seizure and execution of his treacherous condottieri, a 
proceeding more justifiable than most of his actions. With all 
Justulus’s ingenuity it is somewhat difficult to understand how his 
hero’s exploits could have provided him with matter for twelve 
panegyrics, but he distinctly asserts that so many were actually 
written, and accounts for the loss of three-fourths of them. He 
claims with good reason indulgence for the defects of poems inter 
armorum strepitus ab occupatissimo edita dum Caesarem sequerer ad 
eius gesta scribenda adcersitus. (Quae XII. panegyribus comprehensa 
imperfecta atque inemendata una cum reliquis meis lucubrationibus ac 
bonis Faventina in defectione perierunt—all, that is, except the first 
three, et eas quidem ex semilacero exemplari conscriptas. He seems 
nevertheless to have a suspicion that copies may exist, for he takes 
the precaution of disavowing them in advance should they be 
published, on account, as he alleges, of their imperfection, but 
perhaps in reality from a discreet apprehension of offending the 
powers that were in 1510. For the present, however, he is in a 
~~ gure haven; cum non minus ingenii dotibus et omnigenae eruditionis 
fulgore quam generis nobilitate et cardinea dignitate conspicuus Alex- 
ander Farnesius princeps, sub cuius umbra vivimus, ultro nobis in op- 
pidorum suorum ameno secessu tranquillissimum otium praestiterit. 
Farnese, afterwards Pope Paul III, had been created a cardinal by 
Alexander VI, and it is to his honour to have protected the laureate 
of Alexander’s son. 
Tried by the standard of his school, Justulus must be pronounced 
a good poet. His principal defect ftom this point of view is the 
difficulty he finds in reconciling the conflicting claims of syntax 
and prosody, which sometimes obscures his meaning by contorting 
the order of his words. Originality or the higher beauties of poetry 
are not to be looked for, but he seldom fails to please. It would be 
unfair to estimate his abilities by the task work of his Borgian 
panegyrics: his slender volume contains many poems on subjects 
where he was more at home. ‘Two didactic poems of considerable 
length, one on the cultivation of saffron, the other on the silkworm, 
eminently deserve the praise of elegance, although the poetic 
fiction of Venus having created the silkworm from the entrails of 
Pyramus and Thisbe lying dead under a mulberry tree is none of the 
most felicitous. An elegy on Pomponius Laetus also deserves notice 
as tending to invalidate Alvisi’s conjecture that Justulus came from 
Spoleto to Rome with Lucrezia Borgia in 1499. Laetus died in 
May 1497, and the elegy implies that the author had for some time 
resided in Rome, where it appears to have been publicly recited. 
R. GaRNeEr?. 
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Richeheu and his Pokey: a Contemporary 
Dialogue 


'Y\HE following paper is a somewhat abridged translation of a 

hitherto unpublished ‘Political Discourse in a Dialogue 
between a Spaniard, a Frenchman, and a Venetian concerning the 
revolutions and rumours of France; the departure of the queen- 
mother and the king’s brother from that court, and other political 
questions.’ 

The manuscript containing the ‘ Discorso’ is one of a pretty 
large collection formerly in the possession of Captain H. E. Napier, 
the historian of Florence, and purchased by me after his death from 
Mr. John Bohn, of Canterbury. Unfortunately I have not been 
able to obtain any further information as to the provenance of 
these manuscripts, but it is evident that the collection, by whom- 
soever made, relates chiefly to the history of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. This manuscript is written in a good clear 
hand, and takes up 151 quarto pages. From internal evidence it 
seems probable that the original composition of the dialogue must 
be referred to the year 1682 or thereabouts. On page 28 of the 
manuscript reference is made to a letter ‘ stampata in Parigi del 
1632.’ The fact that there is no allusion to the death of Gustavus 
of Sweden (16 Nov. 1682) or of Wallenstein (15 Feb. 1684) inclines 
me to refer it to a date preceding, at any rate, the last of these two 
events. There is indeed one date in the manuscript (on p. 129) 
which looks like 1637; but as it relates to a letter written by 
Mary dei Medici from Compiégne (29 May) it is evidently intended 
for 1681, and is either a bad figure or a transcriber’s error. There 
is no indication of the authorship of the work. 

The general situation at the time when the dialogue was written 
is too well known to need minute description. The great cardinal, 
first called to the councils of Louis XIII in 1616 as confidential 
adviser of the queen mother, Mary dei Medici, lost office in the 
following year, but returned to it in 1624, and thenceforward rose 
ever higher and higher, shaking off his degrading dependence on a 
woman’s favour, and in 1629 had to face the open and bitter 
enmity of Mary dei Medici and her son Gaston, duke of Orleans. 
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As the latter was the presumptive heir to the throne (for the 
king’s marriage to Anne of Austria was for twenty-three years 
unfruitful), the position of a prime minister threatened by such 
foes, and with only a Louis XIII’s tenacity of purpose between him 
and ruin, was the very extremity of peril. However, the un- 
daunted cardinal held on his way. At the time when this dialogue 
opens the Day of Dupes (10 Nov. 1630) has come and gone, leaving 
the red robe triumphant. The cardinal unfolds piece by piece 
that policy of resistance to the universal monarchy of the 
Habsburgs which Henry IV was maturing when he fell under the 
dagger of Ravaillac. He will, however, make his master supreme 
in his own realm, and will put both heretics and great nobles under 
his feet. Thus the same man who welcomed Gustavus Adolphus, 
the great champion of protestantism, into Germany (1630), only 
two years before had captured Rochelle, the last stronghold of 
militant protestantism in France. 

The queen-mother, disheartened by her failure to persuade her 
son to dismiss Richelieu, and fearing for her own personal liberty, 
has left France for Brussels (July 1631) and will never return to 
the French court. Gaston of Orleans, most contemptible of heirs 
presumptive and presumptuous, is generally an exile at the court 
of the duke of Lorraine (then a principality independent of 
France) and has married the daughter of that prince, whom he 
involves in his own disastrous fortunes. Last of all, the great 
nobleman Henry, duke of Montmorency, having played with 
treason and fought under Gaston’s banner against the lawful king, 
has been tried and condemned by the parliament of Toulouse, and 
has suffered death on the scaffold (80 Oct. 1632). Truly a 
tremendous power is wielded by this iron-willed ecclesiastic, and 
yet it may all crumble to pieces in a day, for Richelieu’s own 
health is threatened by internal abscesses and wasting diseases ; 
and as for the royal line, it is yet six years before Louis XIV will 
be born. Thus, if one frail life fails, Gaston will at once mount 
the throne. 

Such is the general position of affairs when, perhaps near the 
close of the year 1632, three gentlemen—a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, and a Venetian—meet to discuss the future of Europe, 
of Italy, and of France as affected by the audacious statesmanship 
of Richelieu. The Spaniard is the unsparing critic of the 
cardinal’s policy; the Frenchman vacillates, at first joining in 
the condemnation, gradually coming round almost to praise; the 
Venetian, belonging to a nation of the subtlest politicians in 
Europe, admires and defends every act of the great minister. 
One factor in the problem which will strike every observer is the 
immensely high estimate which all the speakers set on the power 
of Spain, allied as she is by indissoluble ties of relationship and 
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religion with the Habsburg rulers of Austria. It is evident that in 
1682 cautious observers still thought Spain at least as formidable 
to the liberties of Europe as a certain school of politicians think 
Russia to be to-day. By the end of the century we know how low 
Spain had fallen, how high France had risen on her ruins. But 
then the great reign of Louis XIV, at least the prosperous part of 
it, had intervened between the two dates. If a perusal of this 
‘Dialogo’ does nothing else, it will, I think, help us to see that 
the greatness of le grand monarque did not exist only in the mouths 
of his flatterers. 

I have abbreviated several of the side passages of the dialogue 
which seem to be chiefly introduced in order to display the learning 
of the interlocutors; but I have translated as closely as I could 
where they are talking of recent and important events. A few 
sentences I have had to give up in despair. 


Txos. Hopexin. 


The other day a friend of mine listened in the ante-chamber of the 
Palace of Prince N. to a conversation between some intelligent persons 
concerning the disorders in France, and according to what he told me I 
now make report to your Excellency. 

They were three persons, one belonging to the Spanish nation, another 
French, and the third Venetian; and they happened to say that Louis 
XIII, king of France, had a design to liberate Italy from the Spaniards 
and from every foreign race ; that it was for this reason that he wrought 
for the triumph of Sweden over the Austrians, who were obstacles in the 
way of this design. After that, when he should be free from interrup- 
tion by the Spaniards and the Germans he meant to pass into Turkey 
and the Holy Land in order to recapture the Empire {Constantinople} 
and the City of Christ from the enemies of the faith. The Frenchman 
regretted that.such dissension should have arisen between the king, 
the queen-mother, and his brother, since they paralysed the forces of 
the kingdom and prevented him from going forth to these higher enter- 
prises. 

The speaker who represented Spain hereupon remarked that states 
are like individual men: they grow old and weak, the humours become 
morbid, the blood dries up, and an accident or an attack of disease which 
the constitution of a younger man would have easily surmounted is fatal 
to the enfeebled frame of age. He illustrated this position by copious 
references to the empires of antiquity, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
and even by the analogy of the monastic orders which were for ever 
trying to reform themselves, yet could not rise to the height of their 
pristine holiness. All such attempts as had been made by Cola di Rienzo 
to renew the ancient glories of Rome must be for ever vain. If that 
generative force was once lost, which carried from vessel to vessel the 
ancient valour, no foreign infusion could replace it. Viscontis, Sforzas, 
Malatestas, all those old ruling families of Italy—their fall was irretriev- 
able. And as for France herself, that aged monarchy which had existed 
for eight centuries, it was hopeless to think of raising her once more to 
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the height which she had occupied under Charlemagne or even under 
Hugh Capet. All these disorders and tumults, the intrigues of the 
queen-mother and of Gaston of Orleans, were only the outward and visible 
signs of the decay which age had wrought in the body politic. Spain, on 
the other hand, was a young monarchy ; her star was in the ascendant. 
The Swede, the Frenchman, the Hollander, the Englishman, might pit 
their strength against her and might seem to triumph for a time, but, like 
&® young man stricken down by disease, she would rise again all the 
stronger for a temporary defeat. All prudent princes ally themselves, if 
possible, to the growing powers of the world, a maxim which was quoted 
by the great Soliman, to excuse his apparent timidity when he refused to 
try conclusions with Charles V. 

The gentleman who represented France said : 

I will make you a present of all these propositions of yours concerning 
the decay of states. But on the other hand I say that there is a possi- 
bility of grafting on the old stock a new scion which has all the advantages 
of young and vigorous growth. True that Persia declined under the 
Sassanidae, but see how she flourished again under the Caliphs. Egypt, 
decadent under the Pharaohs, revived under the Greek civilisation of the 
Ptolemies. Rome, old, worn out, and devastated by the barbarians, has 
flourished again under the popes. Even the Franciscans, if we speak of 
religious orders, who had grown old as Conventuals, had renewed their 
youth in the Zoccolante and again in the Capuchins. 

So I say that France when the lineage of Charles was effete chose the 
line of Hugh Capet, which gave the Valois kings to France, who lasted 
two hundred years.- Now that they are worn out she has been ruled by 
the new dynasty of Bourbon. I need not say what fresh life Henry IV 
infused into the monarchy. The present king, Louis XIII, has crushed 
the heretics and rebels, has taken Rochelle, and is making a new and 
growing kingdom of his country. Even the disorders to which you 
allude, the rebellions of the queen-mother and of Gaston, have not been 
without their use, since they have resulted in the overthrow of the too 
powerful governors of the provinces. The previous semi-independent 
position of these men was fatal to the strength of the realm, even as 
the histories of Rome and Florence show us how necessary it is that 
power should be concentrated in a single hand and how disastrous to the 
state is the prevalence of democracy. 

He who appeared to be a Venetian then spoke. He disclaimed any 
interest in some astrological calculations at which the Spaniard had 
hinted and continued: The Venetian school of politics holds that those 
states will make the greatest progress who have the most prudent 
counsellors, the best captains, the largest supply of soldiers, the affection 
of their subjects, and finally, cash in abundance, and eloquent speakers 
who will persuade their own people to loyalty and foreign states to alliance. 
Now all these requisites are, as every one knows, to be found in France 
rather than in Spain. 

Spaniard : I could not concede your last proposition as to money and 
the loyalty of the subject peoples; but even admitting it, is it not plain 
that the difference between the French temperament, with its resulting 
strife among the nobles, and the Spanish temperament, with the calm 
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patient obedience which results therefrom, gives a great advantage to the 
catholic king? The apparent advantage of France is accidental, while 
the impatience and insubordination of her people are of the essence of 
their character, and when both nations are striving after great aims you 
will see how these retard them in the race. 

Venetian: If Spain knew how really to hispanise [spagnolizzare} 
the nations subject to her, instead of alienating them by her haughty 
ways ; if she could then lay bya million a year out of her treasure instead 
of heaping up a store of debts (on which she has to pay ruinous interest 
to the Genoese financiers) and, in fact, selling her subjects to her creditors, 
why, then, in truth, with the help of Holland and her 8,000 ships, she 
might have been absolute mistress of the New World, and, as a conse- 
quence, of the Old World too. Instead of which, she now pours out 
blood and treasure in order to support her claims to a few hand-breadths 
of Italy. Assuredly some unseen Influence guides the actions of the 
rulers of the world. 

Spaniard: Well, we won’t discuss that now. I believe the wise 
Spaniards know their own business best. But let us go back to the ques- 
tion how the balance inclines between the two great kings. 

Venetian: I do not doubt that internal discord is worse than war: 
and, inso far, Spain, notwithstanding her wars with the stranger, is in better 
case than France. And specially unfortunate for the latter country are her 
domestic broils. At this moment, if France were in a position to assert 
her ancient claims upon Milan, Naples, and Sicily, Spain, embroiled 
as she is with Holland, deeply occupied in the affairs of the Indies, and 
unable to call for help from the emperor (who is sorely distressed by the 
attacks of Sweden and the German protestant states), would not be able 
to send troops to Italy to oppose her. But this action of the king of 
France is blocked by his quarrels with the queen-mother, and with 
Gaston, to whom the Spaniards offer their aid, truly or falsely, and to 
whom all men pay court as the destined heir to the throne, owing 
to the unlucky sterility of the royal marriage. Thus it is that all 
the enemies of the king and his minister cardinal Richelieu, all the 
Huguenots, all the adventurers who want to mend their broken fortunes, 
look to Gaston as their star of hope. To my mind, this division 
in the royal family itself is more serious than the religious dissen- 
sions between catholics and heretics among the king’s subjects; just 
as a disease of the head is more dangerous than a disease of one of the 
limbs. 

Frenchman : I differ from you. I think a disease of the head is more 
easily curable than the diseases of the limbs. Discord between relations 
may be allayed with comparative ease, but when it is between—— 

Spaniard: True, unless there has been set on foot an aciual con- 
spiracy to murder either by poison or by concealed arms. In that case, it 
is necessary that the conspiring prince should die. As you know, our 
Philip II could not spare his own son [Don Carlos] suspected of such 
designs. Not the goodness of the king, revered and beloved as he is, 
will prevent his being displaced by his brother, inferior as is that brother’s 
character, if the malcontents, the heretics and the enemies of the cardinal 
can have their way. It seems to me, therefore, that the discords in the 
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royal family are more serious than quarrels between the king’s vassals. 
But let us hear your views. 

Frenchman : I was saying that dissensions in the royal family are 
_ not of so great importance as discord between one class and another of 
the king’s subjects. You say there may be a conspiracy to murder by 
poison or the dagger. Well, when the conspiracy is discovered, there is 
an end of the matter, if the conspirators have not a following among the 
people. But a civil war is a very different matter. You know what 
enormous exertions are needed to subdue the strongholds of the heretics, 
whose party can hardly even now be said to be quite crushed since the duke 
of Rohan and M. de Soubise, who have fled the realm, have still a party 
among the barons. Still, great things have been accomplished. The 
king has taken many strong cities of the rebels, such as Clerac, 8. Angely, 
Nimes, Montpellier, Montauban, and finally Rochelle itself which has 
been a nest of rebels ever since the time of St. Louis. The king’s 
brother would not make any good headway if deprived of these fortresses. 

Venetian: But it isa much grander and nobler task to win the devo- 
tion of malcontents and heretics than to reduce them to subjection. The 
Grand Turk has many non-mohammedan subjects, Greek Christians, Jews, 
Armenians, Copts, and Maronites. They are prone in subjection now, 
but they have no love for his rule, and would at once rise in rebellion if 
they saw a chance of success: witness the late revolt of the Greek 
Christians under Scanderbeg. You win people to devotion to you by bestow- 
ing benefits upon them, and by the discourse of sage and religious persons, 
not by arms. -To reduce these parts of the French flat country which 
are joined together by a natural bond, and only severed asunder by un- 
natural, self-chosen discord, all that is needed is the speech of sage 
persons, together with the experience of the want and misery which 
discord brings, and knowledge of the fact that the authors of division 
are betrayers of both parties as usurers are of their debtors. Their 
common blood will not permit them to continue in irreconcilable enmity 
unless some desperate deed has been done like that which Ahithophel 
counselled Absalom to perpetrate in order to show that he would never 
be reconciled to his father. Now, no such hopeless chasm has been 
opened between the king of France and his revolting kindred, and when 
it is perceived how large a share the Spaniards have had in fomenting 
these discords (count Mirabel, the Spanish ambassador, having advised the 
queen-mother and the duke of Orleans to quit the realm, and having 
actually bribed the physician of cardinal Richelieu to poison his master) 
a complete reconciliation will be the more easily attained. 

Frenchman: Yes, the knowledge that their discord is pleasing to the 
enemy of their country ought of itself to bring them back to their 
allegiance. I remember how, in a time of war between Florence and 
Pisa, some citizens of the latter state tried to bribe a Florentine gentle- 
man! to support a proposition which the senate was then considering for 
the restoration of certain border fortresses. He listened to their words, 
kept his own counsel, appeared that same morning before the senate, and 
persuaded them to abandon the all but accepted scheme for the return of 


* Aldobrandino Ottobuoni, 1256. 
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the fortresses, being sure that if Pisa so greatly desired that measure, 
Florence ought to refuse it. 

Spaniard: The Spaniards ought also to take into account the high 
probability that, if they lend men and arms to Gaston of Orleans, he, who 
cannot at heart love them, will, when he finds himself in difficulties, win 
his pardon by surrendering his allies to the French generals. It was thus 
that the dukes of Guise and Aumale rewarded Philip II for his help 
against Henry of Navarre after he had won the crown of France; and 
such a surrender of a large body of troops now might be the ruin of 
Spain. 

The Frenchman then referred to divers letters of the queen-mother 
and the duke of Orleans written in 1631 (between 23 Feb. and 25 Aug.) 
testifying their earnest desire to be reconciled to the king. They repre- 
sented that the cardinal was the sole cause of the quarrel, and insinuated 
that he wished to remove them out of the way in order that he might 
reign supreme over the royal mind, and, that object attained, that he 
would probably proceed to the murder of his master in order that he 
himself might wear the crown of France. 

To this the Venetian, after some minutes spent in thought, replied 
with a long discourse on the cause of the often absurd jealousy between 
a king’s near kinsfolk and his prime minister. Self-love is natural to 
man, and when the quantity of any particular object of desire is limited, 
angry passions are aroused in the breastsof those who are striving to make 
it their aim. Thus you never see an ecclesiastic grudge another any 
amount of enjoyment of the love of God, because that is unbounded ; but 
the favour of the king, which means bread into his mouth—that is a 
different matter. brothers are tempted to strive with brothers for the 
favour of their parents, and hence, doubtless, arose the wise custom of 
primogeniture, which, by pointing out which brother is to succeed to the 
inheritance, lessens. the causes of strife. The wife desires to have her 
husband’s whole affection and looks askance even on his male friends if 
they seem to be acquiring too great an influence over him. It is froma 
similar cause that the nephews of eminent prelates view with envy and 
alarm any wise and statesmanlike counsellor near their uncle’s chair. 
Fearing that such a one will diminish their own power they try to under- 
mine him with their relation, sometimes blackening his character, and 
sometimes suggesting that the world despises him for being so much 
under his adviser’s influence. Many a papal or episcopal nephew has 
succeeded in this miserable campaign of slander and insinuation, and 
has thereby shut up his relation into a circle of mean and petty souls, 
debarring him from the intercourse of the truly wise and noble.? Thus 
a man’s nearest kindred are often the deadliest enemies of his glory. 

Now, all this applies in an eminent degree to the relations between 
the princes of the blood and the king’s chief minister. He, if he be a 
patriot and statesman, is for ever urging his master to high and noble 
enterprises ; but they want money to spend in their pleasures, and a less 
strenuous life than that to which he exhorts them. So universal is this 
collision of interests and passions that many potentates such as the 

* From the extraordinary length at which this thesis is developed, I conjecture 
hat here the writer of the dialogue spoke from the bitterness of his own experience. 
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sultan of Turkey, the emperor of China, and the king of Fez, banish their 
brothers and sons far from court that they may not interfere with their 
councils of state. It was with the same intent that Jesus Christ said 
‘Who are my mother and my brethren? He that shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ 

A wise prince, then, will leave his own flesh and blood, his children 
and his kindred, in order to keep near him men of prudence and 
ability. 

Here the Spaniard, to whom it seemed that he had been waiting a 
thousand years for the Venetian to finish, burst into his discourse with 
the words: But many counsellors of kings, reputed sage and prudent, 
have given them very bad advice and sometimes have even laid snares 
for their master's life. Witness Haman with Ahasuerus; Alvaro di 
Luna with John II of Spain; Sejanus with Tiberius ; James Stuart, earl 
of Moray, with his sister, Mary queen of Scots, and many others. Even 
the philosophers have not been exceptions to this: Aristotle conspired 
to poison Alexander (!), and Seneca, Nero (!). 

Here the Frenchman arose and said:* Precisely this ambitious 
thought Gaston attributes to the cardinal. He asserts that he wishes to 
make himself master of the kingdom, and for this reason endeavours to 
divide the king from his mother and brother, and when they are cut off, 
will do away with the king himself. It was thus that when there was 
dissension between Gaston and the queen, cardinal Berulle incurred 
the enmity of cardinal Richelieu for having made peace between them. 
Also, he did not pardon Gaston’s chancellor because he had brought 
about a peace between his master and the king on his journey to 
Troyes. Similarly on Gaston’s request when he was at Orleans that 
they would send him marshal Toras [Toiras|, through whose media- 
tion he hoped to be reconciled with the king, the cardinal would not have 
it, but went himself to Orleans to take Gaston [prisoner], and so acted that 
he fled into Burgundy. . He did this in order to render perpetual the 
enmity and estrangement between the two brothers. When there, he 
hoped one of two things might happen : either he would be kept [prisoner] 
by the emperor and the king of Spain till the time came for him to 
ascend the French throne, inasmuch as these sovereigns, emulous as they 
were of France, and knowing Gaston to be fierce of character and their 
natural enemy, would prevent him from escaping, and would rather help 
Richelieu himself with their armies against those who were his foes and 
who wished that one of the royal blood should succeed to the crown ; 
or he thought that they would put him to death for the same reason, or 
in order to bring about a civil war between [the two next heirs to the 
crown] Soissons and Condé. And, moreover, when Gaston wrote to the 
king from Besancon asking for peace and pardon, the cardinal imprisoned 
the lord of Briancon because he was the bearer of the letter. In like 
fashion, in order that he might reign alone, he contrived that the queen- 
mother should be confined in the court at Compiégne, hoping that she 
would die of a broken heart or flee the realm, or, at the least, remain at 


3 The next two pages are important but obscure. 1 endeavour to translate them 
literally. 
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a distance. And then he wished to send her to Moulins, where the 
plague was raging, in order that she might die, and might not by her 
maternal authority raise up the party of her son [Gaston] who was 
hostile to the cardinal. And so it came to pass, for she, in despair, fled 
to Brussels [18 July 1631]. 

Venetian: On the other hand, the cardinal accuses Gaston and the 
queen of intriguing against the king in order to make themselves masters 
of the realm, to which designs the goodness of the king was opposed. Of 
this no ordinary proofs are adduced, but proceedings in the tribunals, the 
confession of culprits such as the grand prior (natural son of Henry IV), 
and the secretary, of Chalais, and of Louigni, and of many others. These 
proved that they were always seeking to conspire against the king: 
and every one knows that, before the cardinal had come into favour with 
the king, there was very little love lost between the queen-mother and her 
son on account of the death of marshal Concini, who by the king’s 
orders had been slain by the marshal de Vitry [1617]. Although they 
cover over the deed with complaints that the king had some other reason 
for hating Concini, it was not suitable that there should be so great 
familiarity between him and the queen as the courtiers asserted; and 
even if there was nothing actually wrong, there was ground for suspicion, 
from which the royal house more than any other ought to keep itself 
clear, because the power of the ruler rests on the estimation in which he 
is held, and the opinion of the multitude is the pre-eminence of the 
ruler. 

It is known also how the queen-mother separated herself from the 
king and made warlike preparations against him along with the other 
barons. They were therefore enemies before she had introduced the 
cardinal into the king’s council, and this fact confirms the possibility that 
she meditated transferring the crown to her second son, even as the 
queen of Persia proposed to set aside her eldest son Artaxerxes in favour 
of his younger brother Cyrus.‘ 

There are also other suspicions of doctors, counsellors, and courtiers 
suborned by her to work the king harm. Therefore one must well weigh 
the arguments of the cardinal [on one side] and of Gaston [on the other] 
because it is not possible that a king of such holiness, worth, and piety 
should contrary to his own and our common nature have taken up a 
causeless hatred and expelled his mother from the kingdom which she 
had governed when he was under age. Nor would he have slain her 
favourite Concini without very evident reasons and strong proofs. 

Nor can one believe that the cardinal has dreamed of making himself 
king in the lifetime of a most powerful king adored by his subjects ; in 
the lifetime also of the queen-mother, of a brother of the royal blood, of 
the prince of Condé and the count of Soissons, who are near to the crown, 
while he is very far off from it. Certainly one may more easily believe 
that they rather than he are aiming at the crown. And the [previous] 
rumours of conspiracy, the first flight of Gaston to Lorraine, and the first 
rebellion of the queen-mother all go to prove that this second flight 


* This ought to be the meaning of the speaker; but he seems to me to have 
blundered as to the intentions of the queen. 
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proceeds from the same cause as the first, and that cardinal Richelieu 
has nothing to do with it. 

The Frenchman made a fresh start and said that the cardinal’s am- 
bition to reign himself was alleged by Gaston in a letter which he wrote 
to the king from Nanci on 10 May 1631 (printed in Paris 19 July of the 
same year), in which he asserts that three things prove this evil disposition 
of the cardinal : 

1. His eagerness to persuade the king to put all the chief fortresses of 
the kingdom into his hands. 

The Marshal di 8. Luca has been removed from the important 
government of Brouage [? Bourges], receiving another office and a large 
money payment in compensation in order that this might be vested in the 
cardinal. He has also got the command of the navy and of the artillery 
into his hands and has made himself prefect major of the palace and 
grand constable of the army. It was with this view that he took Rochelle 
and the Islands, expelling Toiras, who had defended [S. Martin] and ap- 
propriating to himself the fruits of his victories. He also artfully got 
possession of Granvelle, Havre, il Ponte dell’ Arca and Pontioche 
[? Ponthieu] in France. In Brittany and Normandy he held Brest, 
Sanmaur, Angers, Amboise, the Islands, and Olerui [? Oleron), and fortified 
these places for his safety and his ambition. Likewise he appropriated 
to himself the citadel of Verdun, giving to the duke of Guise the 
prefecture of the Tyrrhene Sea that he might make himself a lordship in 
Provence. 

Then he came into Italy to acquire the command in chief which had 
belonged to Gaston. He took Pinerolo [March 1680] and revenged 
himself on Savoy because that prince had not treated him with the 
honour to which he aspires. 

Moreover he sent twenty mules’ burden of gold within the walls of 
Havre, and from the navy alone he reaps for himself a revenue of many 
millions. He is always imposing new taxes on the people, and spends on 
his own account two hundred millions of lire, consuming every day on 
his household more than the king does on the royal household. 

2. He has persuaded the king to give him the chief command of all 
his forces by sea and land with a degree of authority never yet possessed 
by any one even of royal blood, and he hews down all who may in any 
manner hinder these designs of his. 

8. He has aimed at making himself master of the persons of the king, 
his mother, and his brother. 

As for the king, he drags him about from place to place in pretence of 
suppressing revolts of the Huguenots and the princes. He will not let 
him speak with others, except to utter the words which the cardinal has 
put in his mouth. He attributes to himself all the glory of the great 
enterprises of the king, especially of the capture of Rochelle, which was 
the manifest work of God, in order that the realm may willingly accept his 
yoke. Like Pisistratus he feigns that his person is in danger in order 
that he may have a body-guard like the king. He has caused the 
genealogist to show his descent from the royal family; and Father 
Joseph to cry him up as a saint who receives revelations from God. 
Thus he deceives the people like Mohammed. 
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He crushes the people with new taxes, destroys or puts to flight the 
princes of the realm, and persuades the king that all this is done for the 
safety of the kingdom, a sure proof of the ascendency which he has obtained 
over the king’s mind. as 

Then, as to the queen-mother: he has caused her to be banished 
from the court, to be denounced as a rebel and a plotter against the king. 
When she was shut up at Compiégne he repelled all her offers at 
reconciliation with her son; when she appealed to the parliament of 
Paris for the trial of her cause, he refused to her, the mother of his 
sovereign, that justice which is granted to the meanest of his subjects. 
Thus he made his sovereign play the part of a Nero to his mother, and 
forced her to flee to Flanders from the son who showed her no pity. 

So, too, with Gaston, like his mother, compelled to fly the realm, 
accused of felony against the king, refused any opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion, only bringing into trouble those who dared carry his letters to the 
king. He afflicts or puts to death every one who hinders his designs 
and is of Gaston’s party. Thus has he done to Marillac, the keeper of 
the seals [who was imprisoned in 1630, and died of vexation 7 Aug. 1682] ; 
to marshal Bassompierre [imprisoned in the Bastille 1631] ; the abbot of 
Foix ; the princess of Conti ; the duchess of Ognana. He threw into prison 
monsieur de Tudeschin * solely because he carried letters from Gaston 
to the duke of Lorraine, and yet that very duke, at the instance of 
Gaston, had turned back the Germans who sought to enter the kingdom. 

He now accuses Gaston of treating with the duke of Belgrad [Belle- 
garde] against the king, and he has forced him to renounce the generalship- 
in-chief, which he has assumed himself. Moreover, he has caused him tu 
fly into Burgundy, and sent soldiers after him to declare him the king’s 
enemy, when he was perfectly willing to remain in the country if only he 
might be guaranteed against imprisonment. Finally, he has publicly 
declared that Gaston and the queen have conspired against the king to 
slay him and put the former on the throne. In order to give colour to 
this accusation he has represented all Gaston’s ministers and followers 
as ambitious men, seeking to make their fortunes out of his usurpation 
of the crown. Moreover, he sent father Joseph to marshal Ornano 
[in MS. Bornano] to persuade him to ask in Gaston’s name for the 
command of the French army. Secretly he instigated the king to refuse 
this request, which he represented as a proof of Gaston’s treasonable 
designs. After that, in Fontainebleau, brother Joseph Bandelli persuaded 
Ornano to demand from the king Gaston’s entry into the Conseil Secret, 
all in order to confirm the cardinal’s representations as to Gaston’s 
ambitious designs. This led to the imprisonment of Ornano and his 
adherents, viz. his brother and the seigneurs Chaudebonne, Mondewie 
[? Montaigu], and Ornano, brother of Marshal Ornano, all innocent men 
sacrificed to the cardinal’s desire to remove out of his way all who were 
loyal to Gaston. 

He removes from the king and from Gaston all their good ministers 


> Probably Troncon, of whom the cardinal says that he was ‘secrétaire des com- 
mandemens et intendant de finances, congédié et envoyé en sa maison en 1626, luy qui 
portait le billet et congé aux autres exilés’ (journal du Cardinal, Archives Curieuses 
de lV Histoire de France, 2° série, v. 116). 
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and surrounds them with his spies. It was with this view that he gave 
Chalais to Gaston that he might know hissecret purposes. By hismeans he 
caused Gaston to depart from the court under colour of liberating Ornano— 
all to render Gaston hateful to the king and to cause him to seem to 
flee from consciousness of guilt. At first Chalais played this treacherous 
part with Gaston, then repenting, he revealed to him the cardinal’s 
deceit, upon which he caused him to be tried and put to death, not 
himself appearing in the matter, but by means of false witnesses, and 
among others the wretch Louigni. The cardinal visited Chalais in 
prison, promising him freedom in order to entrap him and make him say 
something against Gaston. After all, he sent him to execution, and 
Chalais died exclaiming against the perfidy of the cardinal. 

Louigni told the duke of Retz that Chalais had been condemned 
because he confessed having intended to murder the king with Gaston’s 
help at the door of his chamber. He caused him to make this statement 
shortly before the death of Chalais, that Gaston might not have time to 
exculpate himself; but Chalais, being induced by the friends of Gaston 
and by his own conscience, retracted, and hurled back the calumny on 
the cardinal, ‘ who, thereafter, remained much disheartened ’ (‘ che dicié 
rest molto avvilito’). Louigni then, in the presence of the judges, 
confessed that he had been informed of this conspiracy by certain un- 
known valloni [?servants or Walloons] whom he had heard talking 
about it behind a hedge when he was hunting. For this ridiculous 
declaration he was taken to Nantes where the king was, and for fear 
lest Gaston should kill him, he was removed by the cardinal to the 
fortress of Angers, and then set free. With all this, Louigni complained 
that the cardinal did not favour him enough. There were other witnesses 
and accomplices buried in prison, and no one knows what had become of 
them. Then, by means of Louigni, the cardinal fastened the knowledge 
of this conspiracy on the grand prior (Henry IV’s natural son), and on 
two brothers [?], prefects of Bretagne, in order to obtain for himself the 
post of governor of that province. . 

Then he persuaded the two Vendéme brothers to ask for pardon on 
condition of making revelations against Gaston. This was done in order 
to cover over the injustice of their arrest, and also to make them sharers 
in his false accusations against the prince. After this, he so manceuvred 
and intrigued that the grand prior’s secretary bore witness against them, 
revealing the conspiracy. Then, suddenly, the grand prior was forbidden 
to have any intercourse with a confessor. Wherefore the grand prior 
dying said ‘that he had no other regret than this, that he died in 
disfavour with the king, but he consoled himself with the thought that 
he had never given any cause [for the charge brought against him] nor 
thought of doing so.’7 But the cardinal caused these words to be thus 
reported to the king, ‘that he had never attempted anything against 
the king’s person,’ from which the king might conclude that if he had 
not himself made any such attempt, he had done it through others ; or, if 

* Chalais’s rival in the affections of Madame de Chevreuse. It was he who 
denounced Chalais to the cardinal. 


7 The grand prior died (a natural death apparently in prison) in 1629. His 
brother, the duke of Vendéme, lived till 1665. 
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not against his person, against his crown ; or, if he had not accomplished 
the deed, he had atleast thought of it. This is the restless wickedness of 
the cardinal which caused the death of the Vendémes*® and Ornano, and 
then Ferizano [?] solely because they were too well acquainted with his 
deceits. See if there was not treachery somewhere, since only one of 
the judges could be induced to consent to the condemnation. 

Moreover, the cardinal slandered Gaston because of his throwing up 
the generalship and flying to Lorraine, though this was his own doing, 
bringing accusations against him and refusing him a safe-conduct.’ 

The Venetian, with much surprise, here answered: Not having seen 
the {royal} manifestoes concerning the conspiracy of the queen-mother and 
the duke of Orleans, of the grand prior and the aforesaid barons, I cannot 
arrive at the truth of this business. Possibly the cardinal has suppressed 
them, not wishing to publish the secrets of the royal house, nor to give 
pleasure to the enemies of the kingdom, and power to enter, as it were, 
into the vitals of the realm. Or else [though published] they have not 
come to my knowledge, except in a general way. But the words of the 
duke’s own letter prove him guilty, for witnesses and judicial procedures 
and confessions could not be all manufactured by the cardinal without 
the king or parliament having knowledge of it. And if such suspicious 
deeds had been wrought in Venice or in Spain, most certainly Gaston 
would not now be alive. Fora smaller suspicion than this Philip II 
caused his first-born and [then] only son Don Carlos to be put to death. 

The Spaniard interposed in fury: And for a much smaller sus- 
picion than that which attaches to Richelieu, the Spanish council put 
Alvaro di Luna to death [1435] for having subjugated the will of Juan II. 

Venetian: Alvaro di Luna had not rendered any such important 
service to the crown as justified his promotion to be constable of 
Castille and grand master of Santiago. He was ambitious, but he was 
not condemned as a traitor and plotter, but as having acquired an undue 
influence over the mind of the king. Moreover, as Philip II declared to 
his modern descendants, the confiscation of his estates was made on 
account of the lavish prodigality of the king, who had granted him more 
than 300 estates anda quantity oftreasure. This,and not the crime which 
is imputed to Richelieu by Gaston, was the cause of his downfall. More- 
over, Richelieu, having no sons nor heirs, except a niece, for whom to 
provide a great succession, holds no cities, provinces, or fortresses in fee ; 
he only keeps them in trust for the king, to prevent their falling into 
dangerous hands. In France rebellion takes place perpetually, and has 
become almost the rule, owing to the hereditary succession of the pro- 
vincial governors and the fickleness of the national character. Add to 
this the recent wars of religion, which have given it a colourable pretext 
of conscience. Hence, while in Spain rebellion is an execrable crime, a 
lasting stigma and loss to the rebel and his descendants, in France it 
has happened every day and has brought none of these consequences on 


8 «i Vendomi,’ plural, but only the grand prior was dead. 

® 'This long and ill-arranged tirade against the cardinal has filled thirteen pages 
of the manuscript (48-61). It is, I take it, a sort of abstract of the letter of 
Gaston, 10 May 1631, which is mentioned at the beginning of the Frenchman’s 
speech. 
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its authors. Now, the cardinal seeing the fatal mischief thus done to the 
crown seeks to remove its causes and the temptation to the crime. 

Spaniard (with a disdainful smile): What a beautiful example 
of Christian charity he presents, who, to fulfil this painful duty, dis- 
possesses the governors of the provinces and degrades the nobility, to draw 
to himself the wealth, the fortresses, and the government of the whole 
kingdom ! 

Venetian (smiling sardonically): True it is that very rare is that 
instinct of charity which prefers the welfare of the whole to that of a 
part, especially when that part is one’s own little self. Yet this devotion 
to the general welfare at the cost of one’s own ease, property, or life, was 
what animated the noble men of old, Codrus of Athens, Zaleucus of 
Locri, the Decii and Quintus Curtius, who all on various occasions 
sacrificed themselves for their country. But it is all now dead, and 
therefore there is no one who will believe that Richelieu has 
taken all this trouble for the sole benefit of the crown of his country, 
France. For all are vile and selfish, and therefore suppose that that great 
lord is of the same make as themselves, even as he who has red eyes 
sees everything red. For this reason, the duke and the queen-mother 
and their adherents will not believe that Richelieu is rendering true 
service to the crown in which they have some interest, but he has none. 
His disinterestedness cannot be believed in by them, but only by the few 
who are themselves disinterested, and rarae aves are these men, who are 
like the faithful Zopyrus of king Darius. 

Frenchman: Yes, sir, but in our own times there was a page of 
king Alfonso, a Neapolitan knight of the house of Capua, who exposed 
himself to death in saving his master who had fallen from his horse. How 
many Turks meet death, running on the points of the pikes for the safety 
of the son of the Grand Turk when the feast of his circumcision takes 
place! In the kingdom of Harsinga [?] women are burned alive on the 
tombs of their husbands, and in America slaves bury themselves with 
their masters. There is also the striking example of the nameless pil- 
grim ?° who by his faithful service so greatly enriched Raymond of 
Provence that he became the father of four queens, yet, being calum- 
niated by envious courtiers, quietly departed without claiming any re- 
ward. [Here the Frenchman quotes Dante’s ‘ Paradiso,’ vi. 126-142.] !! 

Spaniard : Ingratitude such as this for service rendered is no new 
thing ; witness Scipio Africanus, and Gonsalvo di Cordova, the winner of 
kingdoms called to account for his expenditure : but as for any one serving 
another absolutely disinterestedly (except in the same way as Christians 
suffer death for the sake of winning eternal life) I should not have 
believed it possible, but your foreign examples have wellnigh persuaded 
me. 

Frenchman: Such disinterested people there are who can look 
into the soul of a great man like Richelieu and say that he is one of them. 

Spaniard: What should induce Richelieu to love the kingdom 
more than himself? Such talk is foolish and fabulous. 


10 « Romeo,’ a pilgrim who goes to Rome. 
1! One would have thought the suggestion as to this ‘ Romeo’ told rather in favour 
of the cardinal, who is the object of the Frenchman’s hatred. 
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Venetian: The cardinal meditated the restoration of France to 
her ancient glory, and, like all magnanimous souls, desired to better his 
country and to make happier the human race, as a good citizen of this 
world. The Machiavellists, who do everything for themselves alone, are 
men of little natures, because they think more of the little than of the 
big, and more of themselves than of all the rest of the world, nor can 
they understand such sublimity of soul [as Richelieu’s}. The cardinal 
thought too that the kingdom of France had won profitable renown 
among the nations, even by its victories in Italy, in Germany, in 
England, in Sicily, in Spain, in Africa, in Asia, in the Holy Land, so 
that everywhere is known the name of the Franks. Throughout the world, 
he who on the ground of his nobility or relationship to the sovereign 
pays no taxes is called ‘Franco.’ In Turkey every Christian or European 
is called a ‘Frank’ by reason of the old world-wide glory of the nation. 
Another more ancient proof of their long lasting valour is that Ptolemy 
calls Europe ‘ Celtica’ from the old Celtic inhabitants of Gaul. Then 
in the Christian age they were more glorious than ever, chasing the 
Goths, the Vandals, and the Alans out of Gaul, and the Saracens even 
from neighbouring countries. And so conspicuous has been their piety 
towards the holy Roman church that twenty-two times have they passed 
over into Italy at the request of the pope to help him against his various foes, 
Goths, Lombards, Saracens, Normans, Germans, and other nations. Hence, 
great glory to them in heaven and on earth, and the Roman empire 
bestowed upon them by the pope as the reward of their service. For, in 
truth, they reverenced the pope as if he had been God, knelt before him 
when he came as a fugitive into France, and the king held his stirrup. 

But in our times, since heresy entered France, and Charles Bourbon 
with Spanish troopssacked Rome, the kingdom of France has been soabased 
and demoralised that it cannot have even internal peace, far less exhibit any 
splendour or go forth to help others or to extend its dominions, because 
the heretics are always making tumults, and ‘the barons maintain their 
cause, nominally for the sake of liberty of conscience, but really in order 
that they may strengthen their hold on fortresses and turn their governor- 
ships into perpetual fiefs. On the other hand, their rivals, the Spaniards, 
have made themselves masters of the larger part of Italy (where the 
French once ruled), have torn off from France Flanders, which used to 
be called Gallia Belgica, and Burgundy, whose duke was a French peer. 
By the help of the industrious Italians they have stretched their 
dominions over the New World. With religious zeal they have main- 
tained for seven centuries the struggle with the Moors, while the French 
have impiously allied themselves with the infidel, with Barbarossa, and 
with Soliman. Thus the latter have gone ever downwards, and God to 
punish them has brought to an end the house of Valois which had reigned 
in Gaul 200 years. But he raised up out of his heretical errors Henry IV, 
and brought him to an uncommon pitch of glory, after he had through 
the persuasions of pope Clement VIII dedicated himself entirely to works 
of piety, following the counsels of the Venetians and receiving the help 
of the grand duke of Tuscany. But not feeling himself strong enough to 
extinguish heresy, nor to wrest from the hands of the barons the fortresses, 
the bridles of his realm, he resolved, with the help of those barons, to 
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restore the ancient glory of the realm by conquests in Germany, Spain, 
and Turkey. It is true, he had against him the German emperor 
and the king of Spain, and at first many catholic nobles of France. But 
he gained these last over by declaring himself a catholic, while he 
did not lose the affection of the heretics who reasoned that he was still 
in heart one of themselves. These designs of his could not have been carried 
through without great courage; but God permitted that he should fall 
by the hand of one who feared Him.'? And thus his kingdom came into 
the hands of the queen Maria de’ Medici, a most sagacious and lofty-minded 
woman, who contrived to guard it and strengthen it so well, by marriage 
alliances and Spanish assistance, that her son Louis XIII, when he came 
of age, received from her hands an inviolate realm. And now the 
defence of that king has come into the hands of M. Richelieu by means 
of queen Maria, who, knowing his learning, piety, and works, caused him 
to be made cardinal, and brought him into the service of her son. 

It is marvellous with what ingenuity this man has striven to increase 
the forces of the realm, and raise it to its ancient glory. A proof of the 
steadfastness with which he set this aim before him is furnished by 
his first work, a book in the vulgar French tongue, against the heretics, 
who were circulating the Bible and books of theology in the same idiom. 
In this book he learnedly and powerfully dealt with the whole religious 
controversy in order to impress on the minds of the people their duty of . 
extinguishing heresy by force of arms if its professors would not listen 
t> reason ; andin truth, if the nobles would consider the matter carefully, 
and see how dependent the body is on the soul, they would recognise how 
much the cardinal was doing by this treatise towards the renewal of the 
ancient glory of the French empire; but so ignorant are they that they 
cannot see this. Then, knowing the young king’s character, senile [sic], 
valorous, pious, and most zealous for the restoration of the catholic faith, 
he persuaded him to do that which was already in his heart, to take up 
arms against the Huguenots, that they whose minds were already shaken 
by the force of the cardinal’s learning might totter and fall under the 
weight of the royal arms. Thus he interested the barons also in the great 
enterprise, and the unconquered king took Clerach, 8. Angely, Nimes, 
Montpellier, Montauban, and other very strong nests of the heretics, and 
last the island of Rhé, and that most powerful city of Rochelle [1628] 
from which the old rebels—though not heretics—used to sally forth to 
war against their king, as particularly in the days of St. Louis, who 
had to make a long siege ere he could wrest it from the rebels of that 
day. Every one knew what skill the cardinal put forth in this siege, 
and when Gaston says that the conquest was due to God alone, to the 
king’s valour, and, if you must mention another name, to marshal Toraz 
[Toiras], that is quite true, but nevertheless it is also most true that the 
advice, the vigilance, and the negotiations of Richelieu helped forward 
the war and brought it to a successful close. If they say the car- 
dinal performed this exploit for the sake of his own greatness, I believe 
them; but still, that was not his principal end. It is true that he 


2 * Ma Iddio permese che fosse ammazzato per opra di chi temeria lui.’ Did 
Ravaillac fear God, or Henry IV? I think the former is meant. 
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retains these fortresses in his own hands, but also most true that it is in 
order to preserve them for the king, and in order to prevent those persons 
who are so given to rebellion from building their nests within them. 

The Venetian was proceeding when the Spaniard interrupted him, 
saying: But first of all I assert that under this pretext Richelieu, although 
a cardinal, has procured for himself the generalship of the armies of 
France [1629] with such power as has never been wielded by any of the 
blood royal, and the duke complains that it has been taken away from 
him. 

The Frenchman answered: The answer is easy. While the emperor 
and the Spaniards were seeking to make themselves masters of Mantua 
and Casale [1629], and to subjugate to themselves the whole of Italy with 
the additional help of the duke of Savoy, the king came with the queen- 
mother, his wife, and Richelieu, and made his brother the duke com- 
mander of this Italian expedition. But he reflected that he was not 
likely to reap any glory from the enterprise, since the two queens had 
come with the intention of hindering it, either because they had an under- 
standing with the Spaniards, or because an enterprise undertaken in 
opposition to so many princes appeared to them dangerous to the kingdom. 
Thusthey secretly dissuaded him [and induced him to resign the command]. 
But the cardinal urged forward the design with all his might, considering 
that the slavery of Italy (not to mention that of the duke of Mantua) 
would probably be followed by the enslaving of France: so vast and 
boundless is human ambition, and so true that he who is master of Italy 
is master of the world. He therefore took on himself all the labours of 
the campaign, crossed the Alps, bridled Savoy by the capture of the 
fortress of Pinerolo, and opened the way to the succour of Italy [1630}. 
This enterprise, on which depended the salvation of Italy, of France, and 
even of Savoy (whose duke was brother-in-law of his king), appeared to 
him a pious and religious work not unworthy of a cardinal. 

Venetian: I trow you Frenchmen understand this matter now 
better than you did at first. As for warrior cardinals, there have been 
such before now, Capranica, Vitelleschi, Colonna, Cesarini, to say 
nothing of warrior popes, Leo IV and Julius II. True it is that Gaston 
lost the command which Richelieu acquired, but this was his own fault. 
Through jealousy of the cardinal’s power and hatred of his (alleged) 
designs upon the crown, he fled to the duke of Lorraine. Of course one 
cannot judge of his heart save by his acts, and it is an important point 
in his defence that he persuaded the duke to repel the proffered aid of the 
Germans, which would have proved in the end profitable neither for 
Lorraine nor for Gaston. [Still his flight to Lorraine was not the act of 
a loyal subject of the king. | 

Then as to the authority of generalissimo and constable by land and 
sea, it was never wont to be given to one of the king’s sons, from the 
same principle of policy which causes the king of Spain to give neither 
generalship nor governorship -to his brothers; which causes the Grand Turk 
to put his brothers to death, the kings of Fez, of the Chinese, and of the 
Abyssinians to confine their brothers in prison, and the Venetians to 


entrust the command of their armies to aliens rather than to their own 
citizens. 
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Frenchman: Now I well understand then why the cardinal, if he 
has charity, which we must not take for granted, is going to introduce 
those methods into our realm.'* 

Venetian: To return to my point. I aver that in the cardinal’s 
arrangements about the fortresses he is guided by a desire for the safety 
of the kingdom. Unless it is under the monarch’s rule all is mutable 
and uncertain: and how can it be under the monarch’s rule when the 
great provincial governors are changing their condition from officials at 
the king’s pleasure (uwswrarii) to absolute owners (proprietarii)? How 
can the king in that state of affairs dispose of his forces in such manner 
as the good of the kingdom requires? No: the advantage, real or 
supposed, of the great nobles must be postponed to the advantage of the 
whole realm. And even for the nobles themselves it is in truth an advan- 
tage to remove from them the temptation to rebel, to dabble in heresy, to 
corrupt the kingdom and religion. As St. Augustine says: Felix neces- 
sitas quae cogit ad bonum. 

Frenchman: Truly if France would follow the example of Spain, 
of Venice, and of all well-ordered states in not exalting too much the 
fortunes of private persons, nor perpetuating their power, but insist on 
their all depending on one man, would treat rebellion as the greatest 
crime, punishable with death and perpetual confiscation without hope of 
mercy, so great would be the forces of the kingdom that it need not 
fear the whole world but would inspire fear in all men. Then were there 
no sedition within nor fear without, but France woulfl be able to set her 
arms in motion against the infidel, and to spread the faith throughout all 
the world as the Spaniards do by reason of their firm union. Yea, if they 
would have attended to this point alone they would have become before 
now masters of the Old World and the New. 

Venetian: I remember what Cato says in Sallust: that there 
are five things which make a republic strong and great: 1. Publicae opes : 
2. privata paupertas: 8. foris justwm imperium: 4. intus in dicendo 
animus liber: 5. neque formidini neque cupiditati obnoxius. So long 
as Rome had all these she went on increasing and filled the whole world. 
Venice too, having these, has flourished for 600 [?| years. Genoa for want 
of the first, second, fourth and fifth has never gone aheud, but has been 
always unstable, because the state is poor and is indebted to the citizens 
rather than the citizens to her. They are more rich than she, and 
consequently she is always vacillating, and subject to her own sons and 
to foreigners. To-day she is obliged to serve the king of Spain because 
she has not a mind at liberty to consult for her own good, because the 
greater part of her nobility is deeply engaged in commerce in the Spanish 
dominions, and therefore she has no freedom of choice nor of deliberation, 
but is obliged to settle everything according to the fancy of the king of 
Spain in order not to lose the profits of that trade. But Venice has never 
consented to have fiefs nor right of navigation in foreign states which are 
more powerful than herself. 

Here the Spaniard said in angry tone: But they trade in Turkish 
and heretical countries and pay them a secret tribute. 

's «Hor ben intendo, per che ragione il cardinale, se ha la Carita, che non pyesup- 
ponemo, va mettendo le qualita nel nostro Regno,’ (A somewhat obscure sentence.) 
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Venetian: Softly, sir. I will answer you on that point shortly. 
But meanwhile I say that the cardinal’s strenuous endeavour to keep 
the fortresses out of the hands of the nobles, and to prevent their governor- 
ships from becoming hereditary and so overtopping the power of the 
king, is in order that they may be united [with him and one another], 
not like the Japanese nobles who have risen against their king, called 
Dair, and taken from him the supreme power. His policy is useful also for 
the nobles themselves, for if these great offices circulate every noble of 
high character may indulge the hope of one day attaining to them. 
And this chance of a brilliant career is increased by every extension of 
the frontiers of the kingdom; but such extension is checked by the 
system of hereditary governorships because the king dares not undertake 
any foreign war for fear of the nobles raising revolution at home. To 
prevent therefore the evils of rebellion, heresy, sedition, and schism, that 
very policy is required which men complain of so bitterly in Richelieu. 

Spaniard: You have not yet answered my criticism of the 
Venetians [about their trading with Turkey &.'. And in suggesting that 
the French should acquire foreign territories you forget what your own 
Italian poet has said— 

The lilies ever strike too deep a root 
outside of France. That saying of Cato’s which you quoted demanded 
‘foris justum imperium’ for the growing state. But the French are un- 
just, insolent, impatient,disobedient. What was the cause of the Sicilian 
Vespers? What brought Pedro of Arragon into Sicily? You are silent, 
Venetian lord. 

The Venetian, without changing countenance, said: I remember that 
when I was sounding the praises of Venice I remarked that she abstained 
from acquiring estates or fiefs in the Spanish realms in order not to lose 
her liberty like Genoa. This I still maintain, for when, owing to the 
voyages of Portuguese sailors to the east, Venice lost the abundant trade 
which she had aforetime enjoyed with Alexandria, she was invited by 
the king of Spain to navigate in the East Indies and America; but a 
Venetian answered with the old fable of the lion inviting a sheep to go 
hunting with him, remarking that when they came to divide the prey the lion 
said, ‘ This first share is mine because I am bigger than you ; the second 
because I began the chase: the third because I am the king of beasts.’ 
So there was nothing left to the sheep, and when it tried to complain, 
the lion said, ‘ If you don’t hold your tongue I will eat you too.’ Acting 
on this principle the Venetians contented themselves with gains small but 
safe. If they trade with the Turks it is not that they love them any 
more than the Spaniards—in fact they hate them mortally and often 
suffer from the sheep’s terrors. But they are safe, because if the Turk 
tried to devour them they would be helped by his subject peoples who 
are not of his religion. They would be also helped as against the common 
enemy by the pope, by other Christian princes, even by the Spaniards 
themselves. But if Venice were attacked by Spain none of these 
auxiliaries could be hers because there would be no question of religion 
involved. You may therefore hold your peace. The Venetians know 
what they are about; they do not pay tribute to the Turk but contrive 
that he shall not declare war against them, because he is very powerful, 
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and though the Christian princes would lend their aid they would ask an 
extravagant reward for doing so. As for the French—— 

But here the Frenchman took up the reply : 

It is for me to defend my countrymen. It is true that our Frenchmen 
outside of France are insolent, but not so insolent as the Spaniards. 
These latter have a clever way of passing themselves off as good men 
when they are not, and when they have once taken root in a country there 
is no getting rid of them. The Sicilian Vespers were due to the licentious- 
ness of the Franks, but now they have learned better manners." 

Here with a smile the Spaniard said : 

Naturam expellas juxta tamen usque recurret. 

The Venetian thus cut short this new dispute: Now as for the three 
arguments on which Gaston relies to prove that Richelieu would fain 
make himself king : 

1. His hold on the fortresses. As has been already said, this is done 
in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the king’s enemies. If 
Gaston and the queen-mother had possession of them, I am not sure 
whether they would leave the king on his throne. Every one measures 
others by his own compasses [and hence their unworthy imputations on 
the cardinal’s loyalty]. As a proof of what Iam saying take the great 
Prince Montmorency, who by reason of the great power which he possessed, 
and because rebels in France have not hitherto been treated with the 
same severity as in Spain, handed over the fortresses in Languedoc, of 
which he was governor, to Gaston, and called in the Spaniards for the 
king’s destruction. Often foreign kings by money and promises have 

worked upon the [fickle] minds of Frenchmen and persuaded them to 
' surrender the national fortresses into their hands. Thus did Philip II 
with the dukes of Guise and Aumale. Wherefore it is not good that the 
fortresses of the realm should be in the hands of private viceroys, both 
because they may rebel and also because they may become roosting places 
for foreigners, heretics, and seditious persons. 

2. His acceptance of supreme power by land and sea. This I hold to 
be a good device in order to shield the king from the odium necessarily 
attaching to his three great measures, the humbling of the Huguenots, the 
change in the governorships, and the exaction of new taxes. All the un- 
popularity arising from these reforms he attributes to himself (and well 
has Gaston worked it against the cardinal), while all the benefit in the 
increased security of the kingdom is enjoyed by the king. But the 
cardinal relies on the king’s generosity and knows that he will not deal 
with him as the duke of Valentinois (Cesare Borgia) did with his minister 
Orco da Cesena when, in order to cast on him the blame of all the villainies 
wrought by himself in Romagna, he caused him to be quartered in the 
public Piazza, and thus recovered the love of his people. But there is a 
wide gap between the perfidy of Valentinois and the goodness of 
Louis XIII. 

8. As for the Genealogy which showed that he was descended from 
the royal family. This is no proof that he wanted to become king. A 

‘* IT omit here two or three sentences about the principalities founded by the 


Franks and Gauls which are rather obscure and do not seem to me to help forward 
the argument. 
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man of his great intellect knows perfectly how many names in that 
genealogy stand a long way before his own : and he knows too the violent 
opposition which any such claim would excite. But as in virtue of his 
office of constable and generalissimo he has to give orders to many proud 
nobles, he desires to show that the king has not put this power into the 
hands of a man of base origin, and thus he makes it easier for them to 
render him the respect which is his due. Besides glory is a thing which 
men naturally desire. As Tacitus says it is natural optima quaeque 
altissima cupere. If heis of the blood royal, why on earth should he not 
make it known ? Even so Pharaoh, when he raised Joseph to the lord- 
ship of Egypt, made him ride in a royal chariot and ordered all his people 
to bow the knee before him and salute him with the title of Saviour. 

Spaniard: I see you are bent on canonising all the wickedness of 
this man. However you cannot deny his ambition, and what will you say 
about his procuring a guard like Pisistratus ? 

Venetian: Iam not going to assert that the cardinal is devoid of 
ambition, an emotion shared even by the saints (says Chrysostom), the 
last envelope of the soul not yet perfected in wisdom, but one which 
restrains him from many evil actions (says Plato): while Solomon goes so 
far as to say Maledictus homo qui negligit honorem swum : but I say that his 
is not that vicious ambition which strives to grasp undeserved honour. 

As for the second accusation, it amounts to nothing. France is not 
Athens: the chief place in the state is filled, and it is therefore not such a 
simple matter to make oneself a tyrant. Moreover, the alarm for the 
cardinal’s life is no fictitious one. It is notorious that the duke and the 
queen earnestly desire his death. The physician who was suborned by 
Count Mirabel the Spanish ambassador to poison him confessed his 
crime and was accordingly quartered, while the count went on conspiring 
against the king himself, persuaded Gaston and the queen-mother to fly 
the realm, and was accordingly himself banished from France. 

Spaniard : Contrary to the jus gentiwm. 

Frenchman: The king maintained that it was the count who violated 
the jus gentiwm, not confining himself to his duties as ambassador but 
flitting backwards and forwards to Brussels, in order to arrange with the 
regent Isabella of Austria for the reception of the queen-mother in that 
capital. Moreover, the king declared that he expelled him not as ambas- 
sador but as conspirator, and he wrote to that effect to king Philip IV of 
Spain. 

Spaniard: What will you say about the cardinal’s pretences: that 
he is a prophet and so forth ? 

Frenchman : They are not unknown in Spain. You know the story of 
the ambassador Simon and that which the private count of the king does to 
gain the reputation of sanctity (?). Perhaps he is {a hypocrite], but hearing 
every day twelve masses and taking the communion every day, as he is 
said to do, looks like great affection [for holy things]. 

But the cardinal does not pretend that he is a saint, but goes to war 
and does everything that beseems a Christian cavalier, and if father 
Joseph calls him a prophet it does not follow that the cardinal is deceiving 
like Mohammed, in order to gain the crown. For he does not himself say 
this nor does he shut himself up in a grotto like Mohammed, nor like 
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Minos and Numa, and other aspirants to the reputation of intercourse 
with heaven. But he has used his own energy and diligence for the 
extirpation of heresy, and his own good sense for governing the nation 
and tracking out the counsels of his enemies, and conspirators against the 
king. It is true that the king himself is helped by his own reputation for 
sanctity, and for working miracles like another St. Louis. Thus his 
kingship, like that of Numa Pompilius, is strengthened by his reputation 
for holiness. 

Spaniard : The sum of the whole debate, it seems to me, is that the 
cardinal has got hold of the person of the king for the reasons above 
mentioned, and in order to get the credit of every great enterprise under- 
taken by the state. 

Venetian: No: not for himself, save as the instrument through whom 
the great deeds were done, but for the king, who has taken a leading part 
in every one of them. The detractors of the cardinal want to produce the 
same effect on the king’s mind that the maidens of Israel produced on the 
mind of Saul, when they sang ‘ Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.’ But they will fail ; for Louis XIII is the true David 
who in his youth fought the lion and the bear of heresy, and since has 
slain the great giant, armed only with his holy zeal. 

When Gaston wrote to the king expressing surprise that he should 
allow the cardinal so to lead him by the nose, the king replied that he used 
the advice of the cardinal as that of his chief minister and as every king 
makes use of his satraps, but by no means as that of a master. Consiliis 
bella geruntur, says Solomon: and Pharaoh with the full approval of the 
lords of his court made Joseph lord over Egypt, because vy his counsel 
famine and all its attendant horrors were averted. Richelieu found the 
royal authority a mere name, the kingdom oppressed by heretics and rent 
by faction : the governors hereditary owners of the provinces which they 
ruled, and soon. He has restored the king to real power, so enabling 
him to be of use to himself, to the faith, to the pope, to Italy, and to the 
world. He has not done this with any selfish aim (though of course like 
every other successful agent he receives his reward), but he has done it 
for the good of the realm: nor yet from any caprice of his own, but as 
following out the plans of Henry IV who was assassinated because of the 
great schemes which he was known to harbour in his brain. Happily 
Louis XIII by keeping on his guard has escaped the same fate. This 
assassination of kings is the work of wolves who seek to slay the dogs of 
the flock that they may ravage it at pleasure. 

Spaniard: The disgrace remains, that the king who ought to guide 
others is himself guided, and that all the world says he cannot get on 
without the cardinal. 

The Venetian quoted very aptly some lines from Hesiod’s ‘ Works 
and Days’ (292-5) to the effect that ‘ best is he who knows all things by 
himself ; second best he who listens to the advice of a wise counsellor; bad 
and altogether to be avoided he who himself unwise listens to no good 
counsel.” On this basis, Louis XIII, at any rate, attains to the second 
degree of goodness. But some Stoic philosophers reversed the order and 
said ‘Good is he who listens to wise counsel, but second best he who 
knows all things himself,’ because the all-knowing wise man is probably 
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like the doctors who give their patients dietetic rules which they do 
not follow themselves, or like the theologian who tells his hearers not to 
fret over the troubles of, the world, but frets as mu¢h as anybody himself, 
whereas the wise man of the Stoics not only hears but follows the 
counsel of one wiser than himself. Such praise, then, belongs to the 
king for following Richelieu’s advice. The real calamity would be if he 
ceased to listen to him and followed the advice of impious and dishonoured 
men and of the believers in Machiavelli. The king is, perhaps, slow of 
speech and does not easily express his thoughts, but he has a nimble 
intellect, and in this combination of qualities he resembles Moses. 

Now let the blamers of the cardinal’s policy tell us in what single 
point he has given bad advice. ‘He has imposed fresh taxes.’ They 
were necessary for the great enterprises which he had in hand. The king 
of Spain and the grand duke have gone much beyond him in this respect 
without any advice from him. ‘ He has wrested power from the parlia- 
ment and the barons.’ So did Hugh Capet and many other kings, in 
order to consolidate the forces of the realm and to make the common- 
wealth one body ‘unius animo regendum.’ See, too, what numerous 
privileges the king of Spain has with the same intent wrested from the 
Aragonese and Neapolitans and others of his vassals. ‘It is good to put 
the king under the council, but not to sow division and licence among the 
counsellors.’ If you have a good king, happy is that kingdom. Repub- 
lics were invented because kings were not good. God is the only King, 
and He is One. 

Spaniard (in a passion): How can you tell such fibs? Be good 
enough to inform me: was it not the cardinal who advised the king to 
help the heretical king of Sweden and the heretical Hollanders against 
the catholic emperor and the catholic king? I say nothing of the fact 
that he has caused him like another Nero to quarrel with his own mother. 

Venetian: Richelieu had to consider the facts that the Spaniards by 
intrigue and by marriage had got possession of Flanders, Burgundy, 
Lombardy and other parts of Italy, besides the kingdom of Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the New World; that, in their aspirations after 
universal monarchy, they find the only hindrance in their way to be the king 
of France, the pope, and the Venetians (representing respectively military 
force, religion, and prudence); that they therefore desire to impoverish 
the papacy, to ruin Venice, and to obtain the lordship over France (as 
they plainly showed in the time of Philip IL) or to divide it into many 
petty royalties in order afterwards to conquer it. With that object they 
hindered Henry IV as long as they could from gaining the crown. It is 
therefore now a maxim of French policy to depress the power of the 
Spaniards, here imitating the Venetians who throw their weight into 
the scale against French or Spaniards alternately as they see either 
becoming too powerful. So, too, as Polybius tells us (i. 83), Syracusan 
Hiero helped the Carthaginians, though his enemies, against the Romans, 
his friends, because the latter were becoming too powerful. Moreover, the 
king of Spain, in 1629, called the armies of the emperor into Italy to 
occupy Montferrat and Mantua, the states of the duke of Nevers, who 
is a vassal of France, and thus he caused the emperor to disarm, and then 
they [emperor and king] deposed Waldestain [Wallenstein], the captain- 
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general, through jealousy, being more afraid of him than of the enemy, 
although he had subdued Germany and put to flight the king of Denmark. 
Thus, having transported the [imperial] army into Italy under the 
command of the count of Collalto, and caused marquis Spinola, commander 
of the army in Flanders, to go thither also, they gave time and space to 
the humbled protestants to raise their heads again, to call in the king of 
Sweden to their aid, and to set the Hollanders in motion against the 
Spaniards. Richelieu then perceiving what was the true remedy saw 
that the time had come for humbling the house of Austria, which, 
having already subjected Germany, now aimed at the subjection of 
Italy and all Europe by means of these forces gathered from 
all the kingdoms under its sway. He knew that this would be a 
loss without limit for the human mind, and therefore, in order to help his 
king’s vassal, the duke of Nevers, and to prevent the Roman church 
from becoming a mere chapelry of Spain, and also that France 
might not lose her claims on Milan and Naples, he formed the wise 
resolution to back the Swedes and Hollanders against the Austrians. He 
did this, not to foment their heresy, but to moderate the strength of the 
Austrians and of that which they call the holy [Roman] empire, but 
which some of her people call a tyrannical domination. 

It is no new thing to make use of infidels and heretics against one’s 
enemies. In the Old Testament David resorts to the king of Gath; the 
Maccabees made use of Antiochus and Demetrius, Gentile kings. In 
Christian times the Norman and the Swabian princes made use of the Sara- 
cens ; king Francis I of the Turks; Charles V of heretics (at the sack of 
Rome) and of infidels against other infidels; of the men of Trascalar [?| 
against Montezuma. Throughout the east the Spanish king constantly 
uses one Gentile prince against another more powerful, and quite recently 
the Mohammedan king of Persia against the Turks. Who does not 
know that he sent help to the men of Rochelle in order that the French 
might not take their city? History is full of such coalitions; and the 
Venetians have a saying, that as we make use of horses, and elephants, 
and war ships, and other the like instruments of our will, there is no 
reason why we should not make use of unbelieving men, or even of devils, in 
our great necessities. Of such God Himself made use against Egypt, against 
Sennacherib, against sinful nations. Without accepting their law or 
sharing their wickedness and their false opinions, we merely use them as 
instruments, evil instruments for our good ; and this the rather because 
we have no commandment of God expressly forbidding us to do so. But 
leaving this point to the theologians, let us talk as politicians; and so 
speaking, I say that Richelieu, in all that he has done, has acted most pru- 
dently. He has not fought against the house of Austria as infidel 
(on the contrary, we hold that house to be most saintly and most 
zealous for the honour of God, notwithstanding the suspicion of the 
contrary which was suggested by the sack of Rome), but he was against 
that house in concert with other Christian princes, because it has been, as 
he says in one of his letters, ‘a robber and tyrant state, usurper of the 
rights of others,’ because he and those princes do not wish to become 
its slaves, and in accordance with that well-known maxim of law, Vim vi 
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repellere licet etiam cum moderamine inculpatae tutelae, a maxim which 
allows even of inflicting death on the invader. 

Spaniard: In fact these Venetians have always been against Spain, 
and these counsels proceed from their school. It was they who persuaded 
the pope to allow the coronation of Henry IV, and who are now per- 
suading Henry’s son to treat his mother and his brother as Nero treated 
Agrippina and Britannicus. Valame Dios, what a horrible and barbarous 
deed is this. 

Venetian: By that ‘valame Dios,’ I perceive that you are a Spaniard, 
or an imitator of the Spaniards, but, pray, let us have no passion. I will 
show you that the passage of Gaston’s letter in which he complains that 
Richelieu wishes to make himself master of him, Gaston, as he had 
already done of his mother, is childish and absurd, nor do I believe that 
it was written by Gaston himself, but by some foolish flatterer of a 
secretary. As he himself says, Richelieu owed all his greatness and his 
entrance into the king’s council to the queen-mother, and it would 
therefore have been the height of ingratitude wantonly to oppose her, but 
what happened was the result of her own mistaken views towards her 
son. At first she was absolute mistress and helped to preserve the king- 
dom for her son; then, at the beginning of his own rule, as he caused 
marshal Concini to be put to death (in punishment for his arrogant 
behaviour and too great familiarity with the queen, which caused many 
murmurs at court) she fell into a violent passion against him, which she 
did not dissemble as her great prudence should have taught her to do, 
but made war upon him, aided by many of the barons with an army of 
50,000 soldiers. Note that at this time Richelieu was not the king’s 
counséllor. Yet some say that she wished to raise her second son to the 
throne. Then after peace -had been made, other conspiracies were dis- 
covered with which the queen’s name was connected, and for this reason 
she was commanded to reside ata distance from the court, a very usual 
measure with the widows of French kings, and all the more necessary 
because she could attend the privy councils and reveal their secrets to 
foreign princes. - This, therefore, was not the cardinal’s doing, and if it 
had been, was it not his duty to prefer the safety of the realm to the 
tastes of the queen? Much dissatisfaction was caused by her dealings with 
the grand duke her nephew, to estrange him from France, and with her 
daughter, the queen of Spain, on behalf of the house of Austria (with which 
she too was connected by her mother). Intercepted letters and confessions 
of criminals caused her to be regarded with much suspicion. I will not speak 
of the charge that she tried to poison the king and Richelieu, of her letters 
to Toiras, and other matters which I do not know precisely but which were 
quite enough to make the government wish to remove her from court. 
A complaint is made that the king would not allow her to plead her 
cause before the parliament; I answer, that the king, to save his mother’s 
honour preferred to keep his own counsel and not to ventilate the whole 
business before the parliament, whereby he would have established a 
dangerous precedent of parliamentary authority over the princes of the 
blood, and recognised their right to be entrusted with secrets of state. 
It would have been a fine thing, truly, for a son to appear against his 
mother and publish all that he knew or suspected against her to the world, 
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Frenchman : Right well did the queen and monsieur know that this 
appeal to be heard before the parliament would not be granted, but they 
made the demand and urged it with vehemence in order to improve their 
credit with the public. 

Venetian: But what a pity that when the queen was at Compiégne she 
did not choose to go to Moulins, the place appointed her, for fear of the 
plague! Andas for her being surrounded with guards like an imprisoned 
person, it is plain that she was intending to escape as she did eventually 
to Brussels. All this was arranged with the infanta Isabella by means 
of count Mirabel when he went to Brabant shortly before. It is certain 
that the king, wishing by all means to satisfy his mother, offered her the 
government of Angers by means of marshal Schomberg and the lord of 
Roysi [?], who were sent to her for this express purpose, and that he re- 
mained for a space in Nevers that she might not come to court as she wished 
to do. But she, determined not to remove herself from the seat of 
government nor to quit hold of power to which she had been accustomed, 
would not accept these offers, as she says in her letter of the 29th May 
1631 from Compiégne. And then she fled, bringing such scorn upon 
herself and her children, and doing such damage to the king’s other 
enterprises, as we all now behold. Ezitus acta probat. She called the 
duke to her in order to send him with an army against France. Was that 
a nice thing for a mother to do? Is her poor son a Nero, or not rather a 
Hippolytus ? 

Spaniard: If she had been mother of the king of Spain, she 
would not have had so much consideration shown her, and if the thing is 
so, we will say no more about it. But now what are we to say about 
Gaston’s complaint ? 

Venetian: I do not think it possible that the cardinal could have 
found entrance into the king’s mind for the feigned story of a merely 
imaginary rebellion of the king’s mother and brothers! and so many 
barons. Who does not know that the grand prior and one of 
his secretaries confessed this conspiracy? Also Chalais one of the 
duke’s courtiers, who being convicted by the evidence of witnesses, 
especially of Louigni, was condemned to death as were Ornano and 
the others. And though Monsieur says that Chalais in dying accused 
the cardinal of deceit, because he had visited him in prison and pro- 
mised him impunity if he would throw the blame on Monsieur, that 
is of no importance at all. The cardinal in visiting the prison only did 
what all officers of justice do to find out the truth when the life of the 
king is at stake; nor do they always entrust these inquiries to the 
judges. 

As for Louigni’s assertion before the judge that the conspiracy was 
suggested to him when he was hunting by.certain unknown Walloons 
(? valloni), we need not think that this was the only evidence before the 
king, but this was the version which he chose to publish to the world in 
order to save the honour of his brother and others of his blood, and 
powerful courtiers. The death-confession of Chalais was either prompted 
by a desire to recover the favour of Monsieur, or else by the hope that his 
life might be spared to enable him to give this evidence on Monsieur’s 


' Fratelli: Gaston and the bastards. 
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behalf. Criminals in Naples constantly try this game, asserting and 
denying all sorts of things in the hope of obtaining a reprieve. 

The last penalty of the law looks so terrible that men resort to the 
wildest expedients, sometimes even feigning themselves mad in order to 
avoid it. The king knows all about the matter from other confessions 
than that of Chalais, but like a prudent man he keeps quiet. It is well 
known who procured the assassination of Henry IV, but it was generally be- 
lieved that the murderer did not confess. Neverthelesshedid. Itis known 
too that the two Vendémes demanded impunity as a reward for proving 
that the conspiracy was real, and that the grand prior confirmed this on his 
death-bed. Monsieur says that the cardinal tampered with the report of 
his words. This kind of excuse would not be admitted in any common- 
wealth. If itis objected that sentence was pronounced by only one judge, 
that was because the inquiry was a secret one for the honour of the 
queen-mother and of Monsieur. Partly, too, because no one greatly desired 
to pronounce sentence against the dependents of those two great personages. 
It is well known what happened at Naples to that judge who pronounced 
the sentence against king Conradin and the archduke of Austria. But 
all these pleas on behalf of Gaston are falsified by his present conduct, 
since he invades France as the open enemy of his brother. Yet people 
yield to him either through veneration for his royal blood, or for fear 
lest he as the next heir to the throne should in case of his accession | 
take some cruel vengeance upon them as David did on Naboth [sic] and 
the followers of Saul. It is for this reason that Montmorency and 
others have followed Monsieur. 

The Frenchman here said with a sigh: Our people thought that the 
Swedes and Austrians being at death-grips with one another both would 
be destroyed: that then the king of France entering Germany might 
settle the affairs of the empire, of religion, and of all Christian princes, 
and the vain fear [of us} which the Italians entertain might be turned 
into gladness. But this Gaston ruins all. He is already calling in the 
Spaniards who are to come in by way of Perpignan, and on the Tyrrhene 
sea the galleys of Naples and of Tuscany are coming to help Monsieur to 
cause the realm to fall in ruin and to prevent its helping the Hollanders 
or the Swedes. Thus we'shall have perpetual war till one of the three, 
king, duke, or cardinal, is dead. Then, too, the queen-mother is seeking 
to enter by way of Picardy. ‘A kingdom divided against itself shall be 
brought to desolation,’ and France is now lacerating her own bowels. 
And all this has evidently been prearranged with the Spaniards, otherwise 
the infanta would not have been so ready to receive the queen-mother, nor 
would the duke of Guise have fled into Tuscany, nor would the king of 
Naples or the grand duke [of Tuscany] have assembled so large an army 
had they not made a covenant with Gaston to assault both king and 
kingdom. And all this, they say, is done for love of cardinal Richelieu({?}. 

Venetian: They say this, because if the cardinal set off for Rome, 
the king would remain without counsel or defence, exposed to the. treason 
which they would work upon him. 

Spaniard: In this entanglement there is no other remedy than that 
the cardinal should go to Rome for some time, and his own prudence 
should dictate to him the words ‘Si propter me orta est tempestas, 
mittite me in mare,’ rather than that the kingdom should be undone. 
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Frenchman: If his departure would allay the rumours [of revolt} 
that would be true, but on the contrary it would encourage them to wax 
all the greater, inasmuch as the forces and counsels of the king would 
be less. The wolves naturally want the shepherd to dispense with his 
dogs; and if the Spaniards could then enter they would have a much 
freer hand, as is shown by the treatise of count Mirabel. 

Spaniard: As I have already said, it would not suit the Spaniards 
actually to enter France, because if they lost a battle they would lose all, 
even the monarchy itself, and if they won the French would not endure 
their lordship but would revolt, as they did in the time when Vendéme 
was fighting for the crown. Gaston, too, is slippery, and if he came to 
the throne would be more hostile to Spain than Francis I was to 
Charles V after his liberation. No, the best course for the Spaniards 
is to foment disorders in France without sending troops across her 
borders, but to keep them there on the Pyrenean frontier and on the 
Tyrrhene sea, so that through fear of their entry the king of France may 
not send help to the Hollanders or the Swedes, nor pass over into Milan. 
Meanwhile the malcontents may rise together with Gaston, at whose ear 
there ought always to be some counsellor of a powerful mind devoted to 
Spain. 

Frenchman: You say well, but if they had done this with the 
Hollanders instead of making war with flatteries and discords [? con le 
carezze e zizanie] they would have mastered them long ago, as a friend 
of yours wrote in a book on the Spanish monarchy, from which is taken 
that discourse which is now current. But I think that there will be 
surely some one who will warn Gaston of their tricks. Then the king, 
having refused pardon to Montmorency and others, has destroyed the 
hopes of these men who thought they could rebel and make a faction 
after the old French fashion without being any the worse for doing so. 

Venetian: Consider, sirs, not only the visible and material forces of 
states, but also the invisible. These are the gods whom Homer represents 
to us as fighting for or against the Trojans, the beings whom the 
Platonists, Pythagoreans, and all the ancient philosophers and lawgivers 
speak of, the angels about whom Christianity teaches us, as in Daniel when 
the Angel of Judea says to the prophet Angelus regni Persarwm obstitit 
mihi una et viginti diebus. I have understood from great theologians 
that at this time, as is related in the Apocalypse, the angel of Christ is 
secretly preparing his own for some great day, while the angel of Satan, 
called Abaddon, whe emerged from the pit of hell when Luther preached, 
is going about arming his followers and disturbing Christians. 

Thus, when God had put it into the hearts of two most religious princes, 
Ferdinand II of Austria and Louis XIII of France, to combine for the 
purpose of suppressing heresy in Germany (in which case England, Poland, 
Hungary, and the Scandinavian kingdoms would have followed Germany 
back into the church, even as they before followed her into heresy, and we 
should have seen a return to the happy days before Luther and Wicliffe 
sowed their heretical tares), then Abaddon, in order to frustrate this 
great design, stirred up dissension between these two kings over the 
question of the Mantuan succession. Certain over-wise and zealous 
Spaniards persuaded their master that the Duke of Mantua being of 
French extraction would open the door into Italy to the French and 
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enable them to repeat their attempts on Milan and Naples. Then as the 
Austrian emperor [sic] is so closely allied with Spain (the Spanish king 
deriving his blood from the house of Hapsburg, and the Austrian depend- 
ing on the Spaniard for troops and subsidies), the emperor must needs 
withdraw his army of 40,000 men which was fighting so bravely against 
the heretics and send them against the duke of Mantua. The whole thing 
was a mistake, for the duke, whose territories of Mantua and Montferrat 
were surrounded by the Spanish territory of Milan, might easily by fair 
means instead of foul have been won over to the Spanish interest. But 
the devil not only induced the emperor to cashier Wallenstein, that 
Achilles of Germany, who had chased away the king of Denmark and 
subdued the heretics, but caused him to transport his army into our 
unhappy Italy, where of the two calamities which accompany war, famine 
and pestilence, ten millions (?) of men died. Thus time was given to the 
heretics to recover strength, to the German princes to consider their own 
interests and to unite against the emperor. Then came the victories of 
the king of Sweden: then the temptation and almost the necessity of the 
French king to pass over into Italy and fight against the emperor with the 
help of the duke of Mantua and Casale. By stirring up the Germans and 
Swedes against the emperor, they recalled his thoughts from Italy and 
forced him to leave the Mantuan alone. At the same time the marquis 
Spinola, the Spanish generalissimo, was slandered by count Collalto, the 
emperor’s lieutenant-general, and by the duke of Savoy, who troubled the 
whole business, whispering now in the ear of France, now in that of 
Spain. Thus everything turned out differently from what had been 
represented to the Spaniards, in Italy, in Flanders, andin Germany; and 
thus the religion which had been restored in those countries is ready to 
perish. You cannot rightly accuse the king of France as the cause of 
these calamities, since he has in his heart zeal for religion. However he 
does not think that the Swede can, without his aid, make himself master of 
a large part of Germany, far less pass into Italy: but he expects—so good 
politicians believe—that the Swedes and the Austrians will wear them- 
selves out by warfare, and that then he, coming upon the scene with an 
army of 50,000 men, will be able to pose as arbiter in Germany, to arrange 
the affairs of religion, recall the Swedes and German protestants to the 
faith, and guarantee Italy against northern invasion. All this he cannot 
accomplish without giving succour to the Swede, whereby he may obtain 
possession of the fortresses conquered by him, to be held by him in 
pledge. 

But the devil, to upset all this scheme, has added to the old discords 
this new one between the king of France, the queen-mother, and his 
brother, a discord fomented by count Mirabel to prevent him from send- 
ing aid to the enemies of Spain. From hence it follows that if the 
Swede conquers, the king will not be able to prevent his entrance into Italy 
for the ruin of the church and of the noblest regions of the world: 
whence the flame of these victories of his will pass into France and 
Spain, all the more dangerous because he will find these countries 
disunited among themselves and dejected by defeat. Behold into what 
peril we are brought by the treachery and fickleness of certain 
Frenchmen, and by the quarrels in the royal family. But if on the 
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other hand the emperor should win the day, then the Spaniards and the 
Germans (Austrians), partly irritated by the obstacles thrown in the way 
of their dominion, partly by the thought of the loss which they are now 
enduring, and by the denial of French assistance, partly moved by the 
arrogance of victory, will enter as we suspect into Italy, will turn Rome 
into their private chapel, will remove all the Italian princes as the 
Spaniards did with the caciques of the New World, that their pride may 
notbe wounded by any rival dignity; and France too will then become 
subject unto them. But Gaston did not consider all these dangers, nor 
reflect that France is after all his country, and that he ought to magnify 
it and not desolate it as he is doing. He did not reflect that he is son 
of Henry IV, who was intrigued against by these people to prevent his 
ascending the throne, and who sometimes had not bread to eat, let alone 
his kingdom: and that monarch’s dauntless resolution was the only 
remedy which he could oppose to that ruin which his enemies so ardently 
desired. But he would rather that the Spaniards or the Swedes should 
become masters of France than see cardinal Richelieu counsellor and 
prime minister of his brother, great as are the benefits which that brother 
has received from the man who from a titular king has made him king 
in reality ; andif forsooth Gaston should say that the cardinal has become 
a tyrant, well, is it not better to bear the concealed tyranny of one man 
than to introduce into the very bowels of the state 30,000 Spaniards 
thirsting for revenge ? 

When Gaston was a little boy he used to say that God had given his 
brother a great kingdom, and that he, by his own sword, with that 
brother’s help meant to conquer another for himself. But now, so com- 
pletely is his brain turned, he is labouring to destroy his brother’s kingdom 
and with it all his own hopes ; nor does he consider that if he puts him- 
self in the hands of the Spaniards they will either never seat him on the 
throne of France, or, if they do, they will first demand from him the 
cession of Burgundy, Artois, Picardy, Verdun, a port on the coast of 
Provence, and leave to hold the strongest places in France with Spanish 
garrisons, and will be quite justified in so doing. Moreover, he ought to 
reflect upon the great goodness of the king, his brother, against whom 
he is sinning, and the evident help which God has vouchsafed him against 
his traitors and rebels and the divine vengeance against the persecutors 
of so much goodness and innocence. Let him reflect on these things, 
and perhaps he will not have so much confidence in his star. 

Spaniard: You seem to me to know a good deal. Pray tell me 
what will be the end of these miseries, and what has political science 
(of the visible and invisible worlds). to say concerning them ? 

Venetian : We will talk at some other time on this point, concerning 
which much has been written by very able men, who are,as it were, 
sentinels watching the divine judgment in the present age in heaven and 
on earth. 

So ended the conversation ; and this is all my friend could report 
concerning it. If I should be able to learn more hereafter, I will write 
it to your excellency, whose hands I kiss. 


From Evrropia. 
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George I in his Relations with Sweden 


BEFORE HIS ACCESSION AND TO MAY 1715 


SURVEYED in the last number of this Review the northern 
policy of Queen Anne. An embarrassed policy was that of her 
last ministry; its sympathy with the misfortunes of Sweden was 
neutralised by unwillingness to incur responsibilities abroad, and 
by the necessity of objecting to the obstacles which Charles XII 
placed in the way of trade. The accession of George I introduced 
his German interests to complicate the situation ; he was proposing to 
possess himself of certain Swedish provinces, and thought to turn 
the commercial grievances of his new kingdom to the advantage 
of his electorate. But for some thirty years, until in 1712 the 
duchy of Bremen was occupied by Denmark, his state of Hanover 
had been leagued with Sweden in bonds of close alliance ; and he 
was looked upon during the first half of Charles’s reign as his chief 
political friend. I propose now to account for this friendship, to 
see how it was exchanged for enmity, and to relate what occurred in 
regard to Sweden in the winter of 1714-15. 

George was a leading personage in Europe before his accession 
to the British throne. If the territories of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg, under him united, were of less extent than those of Prussia, 
of Saxony, or of Bavaria, their ample revenues had long been 
husbanded with an economy which verged on parsimony, instead 
of being wasted on vain display or foreign ambition. From demesne 
lands and excise George had in 1705 revenues amounting to a 
million and a half of crowns, and in addition rich royalties and 
profits from the mines of the Hartz.’ Agriculture and manufactures 
flourished in the hands of an industrious people ; flax was exported 
in large quantities, or made into linen at home ; the cloth industry 
gained such proportions as to create a serious trouble with England. 
Elbe and Weser gave easy communication with the sea. As a 
military power Hanover could put into the field a thoroughly well 
equipped army of from twenty to thirty thousand men. George 
was himself a soldier of repute, commanding in the years 1707 


' Edmund Poley, ‘ Account of the Elector and Princes of the House of Brunsvic,’ 
1705, Record Office, Regencies 3, ad fin. 
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to 1709 the army of the empire, and spoken of in 1710 as a 
possible successor to Marlborough. His ministers were able. His 
faithful service to the emperor secured him the favour of Vienna. 
The influential palatine elector was his confidential friend. Of his 
neighbours Hesse and Saxony courted his friendship, Denmark and 
Prussia must always reckon with him. The Dutch republic had 
guaranteed his rights to the British throne, and was prepared to 
support them in arms. There was, in fine, in 1714 no more 
powerful prince in Germany than George Louis of Hanover. 

The consolidation of the territories of Brunswick-Liineburg was 
the work of his father, Ernest Augustus, who succeeded in 1679 to 
that half of them which centred upon Hanover, and, by methods 
which need not be entered upon here, secured the reversion of the 
wealthier half, ruled by his elder brother, George William of Celle, to 
his eldest son. Crushing then the claims of his other sons, he 
established the succession to the whole upon the principle of primo- 
geniture. And so, when George William died in 1705, there was 
formed one consolidated state under the autocratic rule of George 
Louis, elector of the empire in virtue of his father’s final work, and 
in right of his mother heir presumptive to the thrones of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

A thing of portent to Europe, the accession of this great prince 
in 1714 to her most powerful throne! If his new subjects were 
jealous of the imposition of German obligations upon England, 
continental states were no less apprehensive of the intrusion of 
England into Germany. To what heights might not Hanoverian 
ambition now attain? The Liimeburgers had been steadily rising 
in power and influence, while their chief German rivals declined. 
The duke of Hanover had become an elector, the elector was now a 
king; if Charles VI remained childless he might rise yet higher. 
A king of Great Britain who was emperor of Germany should 
direct the destinies of Europe. 

An apprehension perhaps not groundless, were George to be 
the autocrat in England that Louis XIV was in France, Peter the 
Great in Russia, or himself in Hanover. As it was, England 
began to take a more intimate part in continental politics than 
ever before. To her interference were due in great measure the 
kaleidoscopic shiftings of European alliance which characterised the 
reigns of George and ofhisson. Eighteenth-century pamphleteers 
have impressed upon us the creed that the two kings consistently 
strove to subordinate the interests of Great Britain to those of 
Hanover. In answer we need only here observe that, however 
much they may have attempted that of which they were accused, 
they could not effect their purpose without the consent of the 
English themselves. Great Britain was governed then, as now, 
not by the monarch, but by ministers responsible to parliament 
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and to the nation. George I strongly influenced, but could not 
command, their decisions. He could not of his own will put the 
forces of England in the field, or send her navies to sea. He was 
watched and fettered by a jealous people. The danger that the 
‘successor’ might wish to promote, by the power of England, 
the interests of the country from which he came had been 
specially provided against in the Act of Settlement. The provision 
could not indeed be enforced, but much caution had to be employed 
in its evasion. George was to his new subjects only the nearest 
protestant heir, and James Edward had certainly been preferred, 
could he have been induced to declare himself of that religion. 
George was a foreigner, and an unpopular one. Cold and 
unemotional by nature, reserved by habit, his presence was wanting 
in dignity, his tastes homely, not to say coarse. He had good 
qualities enough, no great talent, but plenty of solid common 
sense; he was prudent and safe in politics, in business careful and 
methodic, strong-willed, of proved personal courage, a man of his 
word.’ But these virtues could not of themselves engage the affec- 
tions of a people that had adored a Charles II. George’s dull 
German solidity disgusted the English; his ignorance of their 
language hindered a better acquaintance, the exhibition of some 
sympathy on his part for insular feelings and prejudices, a just 
appreciation on theirs of his real worth. They found fault with 
his coldness, his coarseness, his love for Hanover, his Lutheranism, 
his German confidants, his taste in mistresses. They required 
one to fulfil the functions of royalty, they were obliged to accept a 
foreigner, and they unreasonably expected him to become an English- 
man. George had only to express a wish to encounter from his 
new subjects not accord, but opposition. 

But, more important than this, the natural interests of Great 
Britain were distinct from those of Hanover. The instincts of the 
two were different, in some respects antagonistic. England had to 
beware of being drawn by the new connexion into hostilities with 
powers with whom she had rather be at peace. There were con- 
siderations peculiar to England which would hinder rather than 
advance the political designs of Hanover. The ambitions of the 
latter were German. The questions which engaged the energies of 
her statesmen in the time of George and of his father were such as 
the creation and confirmation of the ninth electorate, the competi- 
tion for Saxe-Lauenburg, the coadjutorship of Liibeck, the constitu- 
tional struggle in Mecklenburg, the acquisition of Bremen and 
Verden. But the activity of England filled a larger sphere: the 
field of commerce, her main pursuit, was maritime, its scope world- 

* Frederick William of Prussia, for instance, wrote: ‘ Der Kénig von England . . . 


ist ein braver, rechtschaffener, redlicher Kénig, und der Parole hilt’ (Droysen, 
Geschichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 102, note). 
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wide. Her present business was to extend her trade at the expense 
of Holland, of Spain, of Portugal, of France. Bolingbroke quite 
recently had openly professed the independence of her interests 
from those of the rest of Europe. Austria in the eyes of his party 
was a selfish tyrant, eager to aggrandise herself at the expense of 
any who might be foolish enough to sacrifice themselves in her 
cause, Holland was an unscrupulous commercial rival, the German 
states only dangerous as allies. 

Hanover could not further British commerce overseas; the 
branch of it which passed through her dominions she sorely 
hampered. True that for more than twenty years she had been 
the ally of England in the field, that in campaign after campaign 
her troops had swelled the armies of William and of Anne. But 
so had the soldiers of Denmark, of Holstein, of Brandenburg, of 
Saxony, of many another foreign state. The princes of Brunswick- 
Luneburg were members of the great league of William of 
Orange years before England was. They entered into it as 
German princes, helping to defend Germany against the great 
aggressor. In the renewal of the war, when the duke of Gloucester 
was dead, and parliament had settled the succession upon their 
house, George and his uncle of Celle still fought as Germans, allies 
of and subsidised by England, but not to further her interests. As 
late as 1712 George could rate his duty to the empire higher than his 
interest in his prospective throne ; in defiance of the British govern- 
ment he could keep his troops in the field, strenuously oppose the 
peace, and with the emperor decline participation in it. The 
common interest of the French war was accidental, and in 1713 had 
passed. The other bond, that of the succession, seemed at that time 
likely to be dissolved too. There was nothing else requiring that 
England and Hanover should even remain friends. 

This independence of the interests of the two countries is well 
exemplified in what relates to Sweden. Of that country Hanover had 
long been the territorial neighbour. The two were fellow members 
of the empire, members of the same circle ; the affairs of Holstein, 
of Libeck, of Mecklenburg interested them alike; they had been 
natural allies against the enmity or rivalry of Denmark and 
Brandenburg. But England had no land interests in North 
Germany ; a wide sea divided her from the countries of the Baltic ; 
her business there was the commerce which it bore. While the 
French war lasted intercourse with Sweden was governed indeed 
by its dominating necessity. Injuries received, offences given, 
insults to the flag, seizure of ships and cargoes, restrictions im- 
posed upon trade must be compromised or condoned, that Charles XI 
might be maintained in his attitude of neutrality, that the wars 
of Charles XII might be kept without the limits of the empire. 
But when the burden and apprehensions of the western war 
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were past other questions resumed their natural importance. 
The provinces and ports of Sweden, east and south of the 
Baltic, had then almost all passed from her; her monarch 
stayed a wilful prisoner in Turkey; the efforts of his friends 
to restore his fallen fortunes were powerless in the face of 
his obstinate refusal to make terms. The principal concern of 
Hanover now was that the duchies of Bremen and Verden, lost to 
Sweden, should pass into no other hands than her own. The 
principal concern of England was to reopen navigation to the ports 
which Charles had closed. But that was not of importance to the 
elector, nor were the English merchants greatly interested in the 
destiny of the duchies. It mattered little to them to whom 
belonged Bremen or Pomerania, Livonia, Esthonia, or Finland, so 
long as they had leave to carry to the harbours of those countries 
the wares of the world, and fetch in return the timber, hemp, and 
pitch which the shipbuilders of the west required. It was the with- 
drawal of that leave by Charles XII that armed Great Britain 
against him in the interest of Hanover. 

While Ernest Augustus was yet only bishop of Osnabriick he 
and his brother of Celle had taken sides against Sweden and France, 
and had fought their troops in Bremen and in Alsace. But the new 
policy introduced by Oxenstierna in 1680 brought a change. When 
he made alliance with Holland and Austria, he made alliance also 
with the Lineburgers, for they were zealous members of the Orange 
league. The duke of Celle in particular was a trusted friend of 
William III. There was besides the common dread of Denmark and 
Brandenburg, at the time allies of France. Aggression on the part of 
the former first united troops of Sweden and of Liineburg in the 
field. The occasion was the renewal of the old quarrel of the kings 
of Denmark with their kinsmen the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp about 
the sovereignty of the duchies of Sleswick and Holstein. Sweden 
and Luneburg were neighbours of Holstein on the south, the former 
being possessed of the duchies,* formerly bishoprics, of Bremen 
and Verden. When Christian V of Denmark attacked the duke, 
Charles XI and the Luneburgers took up the defence. Representa- 
tions to the emperor produced the congress of Altona, but a settle- 
ment was not effected by peaceful means. Christian was forced to 
submission by the march of allied troops of Sweden, Celle, and 
Hanover against him in June 1689.‘ 

The friendship thus established on the basis of community of local 
interest was strengthened during the remainder of the reign of 
Charles XI. It was independent of the French war. Indeed, 
Ernest Augustus was early won over by Louis, and sought to form 
a so-called third party in the empire, which should compel William, 


* More strictly, duchy of Bremen and principality of Verden, 
* Carlson, Geschichte Schwedens, y. 263, 336-7. 
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now king of England, to accept peace. Chancellor Oxenstierna by 
desperate efforts kept Charles from lending his aid to the scheme, 
but the proposals for it, or for joint mediation, which came from 
Hanover were very favourably received, much more so than 
similar ones from Copenhagen. When Ernest Augustus was won 
back to the cause of the allies by the gift of an electorate, Charles 
refused to join the band of princes who protested against the new 
dignity as an infringement of their privileges. A satisfactory 
declaration having been made on certain points, he sent the new 
elector his congratulations. On another occasion, when Christian of 
Denmark had a dangerous quarrel with Celle about the fortification 
of Ratzeburg in the duke’s new possession of Saxe-Lauenburg, 
Charles brought the dispute to a peaceful issue. When he died he left 
his son no friends more to be depended on than George William 
of Celle and his brother the elector of Hanover. 

The alliance was put to the test as soon as the northern war 
broke out. When, in 1700, the Anglo-Dutch squadron entered the 
Sound in aid of Sweden, the troops of Celle and Hanover formed 
part of the land forces acting in concert from the south. The 
treaty of Travendal was forced upon Frederick IV, as that of Altona 
had been upon his father. George, who had succeeded to Hanover 
in 1698, was one of its guarantors. 

During the next decade the political energies of Brunswick- 
Luneburg were engrossed in the great struggle with France, nor 
were any more zealous than the two princes to make an end of the 
terror which had so long oppressed western Europe. Their pre- 
occupation in regard to the northern war was the same with that 
of their principals, to prevent it crossing the boundaries of the 
empire. What we have specially to note in the negotiations to that 
end is this, that George of Hanover was the one man credited with 
influence with the Swedish king. On all matters in dispute, great 
or small, his intercession was invoked. ‘I can not finde,’ wrote 
Robert Harley, 


that any State or Prince has Credit in that Court, but your Electorall 
House. . . . There is no Prince hath that credit with the King of Sweden as 
his Electorall Highnesse. . . . You know no person has interest with the 
K. of Sweden, but the Elector of Hanover. Therefore, if he by his 
mediation can get that Prince and his army out of Germany speedily, he 
will do the best thing in the world ; and Heaven has cast the opportunity 
into his hands.° 


5 To the British envoys at Hanover, Record Office, Regencies 9, 18 and 28 July 
o.s. 1704, 20 Sept. o.s. 1706. Again, 15 Nov. o.s. 1706, Harley wrote of the pains 
which the elector had taken to procure the peace arranged, and hoped that he would 
be pleased to continue his good offices. Count Wratislaw wrote to Robethon from 
Vienna: ‘ Nous somes persuadés icy, que la conduite de 8.A.E. poura faire la plus dans 
cette affaire [that of Liibeck], et detourner le Roy de Suede, afinqu’il ne s’y prenne 
point par la voie de fait’ (British Museum, Stowe MSS. 222 f., 356). 
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Even on the advisability of Marlborough’s mission to Alt-Ranstadt 
George was first consulted,® and there were occasions on which he 
was thought in England to consider Charles’s interest too much.’ 
I¢ says much for his character that a man so punctilious in honour 
reposed in him so great confidence. 

The defeat of Charles, and the renewed outbreak of war in lands 
bordering on the empire, found George still of the same sentiment. 
Changeableness was no part of his character, dogged persistence 
rather, in friendship as in enmity. Friesendorff, formerly Swedish 
envoy at his court, could still appeal to him as le meilleur amy du 
roy. He seems, in assenting to the Neutrality Convention of 
March 1710, to have honestly sought Charles’s welfare, and to have 
attempted to carry it through as for his best interest. The treaties 
which he made in July of that year with Russia and with Denmark 
were consonant with the design of the convention,’ as Charles him- 
self, we are told, recognised, continuing to regard him as his meilleur 
ami parmi les princes chrétiens.° He alone of the allies took the 
trouble to explain to Charles why he was prevented from per- 
forming his undertakings in connexion with the guarantees."! He 
offered direct aid in the form of a loan to the government of Bremen, 
which would have enabled Vellingk to put the fortresses of that 
province into a proper state of defence, an offer which met with 
strong opposition from England.'? The elector would doubtless have 
benefited thereby, for he had good store of cash to invest, and was 
offered the security of certain highly desirable bailiwicks ; but he 
consulted also the interests of Sweden, and would certainly at this 
time have been glad to see the duchies of Bremen and Verden 
secure in her hands. To the proposal that Augustus of Poland 
should himself be entrusted with the work of disarming General 
Krassow he would not at first consent,’* though many at Hanover 
supported it." 

But Charles was no more solicitous to preserve what St. John 


® Marlborough Despatches (Sir George Murray), iii. 313, cp. 129, 136, 137, 238. 

7 «Their [the successors’] interest will govern and change their inclinations and 
show them that the friendship of the states-generalis more valuable than that of Sweden.’ 
Harley to Halifax, 5 July o.s. 1706, Record Office, Regencies 9. 

§ British Museum, Stowe MS. 223 f., 274. 

® D’Alais from Hanover, July and August 1710, 4 Sept. 1711, Record Office, 
Regencies 6,7. Waliszewski (Pierre le Grand, p. 362), quoting Solovev, says that the 
former treaty was regarded by Peter as a half-treason. 

© Fabrice to Goertz, 24 Dec. o.s. 1710. 

" Fabrice, ibid., and to Bernstorff, as cited in this Review, xvi. p. 694. The sub- 
stance of the elector’s letters to Charles was communicated by Jefferyes from Hanover, 
24 Feb. 1711 (Record Office, Sweden 17). 

2? D’Alais, 3 and 17 Feb. 1711, Record Office, Regencies 6; St. John to him, 
16 Feb. o.s., ibid. 9; Townshend, 24 Feb., ibid. Holland. 

'S Townshend, 13 Feb. and 3 March 1711, loc. cit. 

' D’Alais, 27 Jan. 1711, Regencies 6, 
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called the ancient alliance between Sweden and Luneburg * than 
to keep the friendship of the sea powers. His protest against the 
convention, following upon other alarming news, silenced the 
Swedish party at Hanover."® The elector felt himself in danger. 
He sent to the Hague his confidential secretary, John de Robethon, 
to make renewed efforts to procure the assembly of the Neutrality 
Corps. But in vain; Robethon could only report that it would never 
be got together, and advised that the whole neutrality system should 
be given up.'’ The alternative was to allow the confederates to 
occupy Pomerania, and to this the elector now consented, Bern- 
storff telling D’Alais that the king of Poland could not be blamed 
for desiring to secure safety on that side, and that no objection 
would be made at Hanover to the march of Danish troops through 
Mecklenburg.'* That march was indeed rendered feasible by a 
loan to Denmark, not of the 250,000 crowns which Charles had 
refused, but of a whole million, half of which sum was actually 
paid before the campaign began." 

But Pomerania was not the only province of Sweden in 
Germany, and it soon appeared that others would not escape. The 
situation had been aptly foretold by St. John: ‘We are apt to 
fear that, if Pomerania is once invaded with success, it will not be 
in the power of the elector of Hanover, nor perhaps of all the 
allies, to say to the princes engaged in that war, “‘ Thus far shall you 
go and no farther.”’’*” What now began nearly and gravely to affect 
the elector was the fate of the duchies of Bremen and Verden. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show the importance to 


'S To Wich at Hamburg, 10 Aug. o.s. 1711, Record Office, Entry Books, Hamburg. 

16 «La Protestation du Roy de Suede a changai entierement les sentiments que 
quelques uns avoient ici en sa faveur’ (D’Alais, 10 March 1711, Record Office, 
Regencies 6). Both D’Alais and Townshend on 3 March (Regencies 6, and Holland) 
reported the receipt at Hanover of news from Fabrice of an alarming character. The 
despatch referred to would be that to Bernstorff of 26 Dec. o.s., a long extract from 
which is preserved among the Robethon papers at the British Museum (Stowe MS. 
223 f., 440). It was to the general effect that, in default of a peace being forced upon 
Denmark, Charles would pursue his own course, regardless of other interests. In his 
letter to the bishop of Liibeck of 12 Feb. 0.s. 1711 (Anecdotes du Séjour) Fabrice 
writes of the growth of a misunderstanding with Hanover: ‘On a tiché ici depuis 
quelque tems de mettre mal la cour de Hannovre dans |’esprit de sa Majesté.’ 

An account of this mission of Robethon, compiled from the original papers, in 
Spittler’s Gittingisches historisches Magazin, i. pp. 553 ff. For the difficulties 
which prevented the assembly of the corps cp. Lamberty, vi. 470.-1. 

'8 D’Alais, 3 July 1711, Regencies 7. 

'® This loan also was strongly objected to in England, not only on account of the 
harm to Sweden, but because it was feared that the king of Denmark would by it be 
enabled to take back into his own pay his troops hired to the allies. He was actually 
making great difficulties about the renewal of the treaty for this purpose. The elector 
assured the British government that it had been stipulated that the money should not 
be used in this way. See D’Alais’ and St. John’s despatches of July and August 1711, 
Record Office, Regencies 7, 9. 

* To D’Alais, 17 July o.s. 1711, Record Office, Regencies 9. 
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Hanover of these lands, which separated her from the sea, and 
which commanded the estuaries of both Elbe and Weser. The 
ownership of them by Sweden has been a principal cause for the 
cultivation of friendly relations with that country. Now at the 
end of the campaign of 1711 the Danes threatened to take up 
winter quarters there, while in the summer had prevailed the 
insupportable apprehension that Prussia might demand them as 
the price of adhesion to the Northern League.” Whitworth 
expected them to go to the highest bidder.*? That Hanover should 
possess them was an idea quite familiar, indeed obvious.” D’Alais 
says that the Saxon envoy, rempli a son ordinaire de projets, 
had suggested it to the elector two years before, and that in 
December the king of Denmark actually offered to put him in 
possession of the duchies in perpetuity for a sum of money.” This 
the elector declined, and the British government, giving its good 
offices with the reminder that it was his loan which had enabled 
the Danes to take the field, and the advice that if further instal- 
ments were paid at all restrictive conditions should be imposed,” 
prevailed upon the king of Denmark to relinquish for the time his 
plan of occupation. 

But in the next year Frederick renewed his attack, and prepared 
actually to annex the duchies. When, in July 1712, he crossed 
the Elbe and laid siege to Stade, Hanoverian and other troops of 
the circle marched to garrison Verden and other strong places. 
But Stade surrendered, and Frederick was master of Bremen. His 
threatening attitude towards Hamburg and his interference with the 
Elbe commerce strained yet further his relations with the elector, 
so that the latter even feared for his own frontiers. The advent, 
however, of Stenbock, the fight at Gadebusch, the long siege of 
Tonning diverted the Danish monarch and kept him occupied 
elsewhere. And now an entirely new development occurred by 
the intervention of the powerful German state which had hitherto 
stood aloof. 

In June 1713 Frederick William, the new king of Prussia, 
arranged a treaty with Baron Goertz, representing Holstein-Gottorp, 
and Vellingk on the part of Sweden, which provided for the joint 
occupation of Stettin and Wismar by troops of Prussia and 

2! Spittler, loc. cit. 

22 2 Oct. o.s. 1711, Record Office, Russia. . 

3 «T,’on ne peut pas s’imaginer, que si Jes Princes Confederez du Nord viennent 4 
partager entr’eux les Provinces de la Suede en Allemagne, |’on ne veuille ici avoir part 
a ses dépouilles; et le Pays de Breme est tellement 4 la bienseance, que ]’on ne peut 
pas douter, que l’on ne se l’approprie, par des mesures concerteés avec le Dannemare 


du consentement de ses Alliez. L’on declare meme des 4 present que, quoyqu’il 
arrive, l’on ne souffrira pas que les voisins fassent aucune entreprise contre ce Duché 
la’ (D’Alais, 7 July 1711, Regencies 7). 

*4 Tiid. 1 Sept., 11 Dec. 1711. 

* See the despatches, Regencies 6, 7, 9. 
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Holstein during the continuance of the war. The arrangement 
failed, for the Swedish commandants of the two fortresses refused 
to give them up. Stettin had to be reduced by siege; it fell not 
into Prussian but into Russian hands; and when Menshikov by 
the treaty of Schwedt handed it over to Prussia and Holstein, 
certain engagements were exacted in return. 

In its provisions also for neutralising Holstein-Gottorp the 
Goertz treaty failed. England was lavish of encouragement, but 
refused material help. In view of the recognised instability of 
British promises since the tory government had been in office, the 
mere assurance that the queen would support the king of Prussia 
against attack by the tsar or other powers, if by threatening to 
invade Holstein he would deter the king of Denmark from 
invading Scania,” was not sufficient to induce him to take up 
arms alone; nor would Holland, nor Hanover,” nor France aid 
him in the contemplated occupation. The elector still alleged the 
exigencies of the French war, but was also now, it would seem, in 
the bonds of an understanding with Denmark respecting Verden. 
Meanwhile the tsar threatened that, if Prussia attacked his Danish 
ally, the treaty of Schwedt should be torn up, and the con- 
federate troops return to Pomerania.” Frederick William decided to 
come to terms with him. Ail the efforts of Goertz and his friends * 
in opposition were unavailing. In June 1714 a secret treaty was 
signed with Russia. Goertz was expelled with contumely from 
Berlin, the project of saving Holstein-Gottorp was given up, and 
the army designed therefor was kept for other purposes.” 

When, therefore, at the beginning of August, George succeeded 
to the British throne, the process of stripping Sweden of her German 
provinces was in full operation. The king of Prussia had Stettin, 


*6 Bromley to Breton at Berlin, 4 May o.s. (ep. 13 April o.s.) 1714, Record Office, 
Entry Books, Prussia. Cp. Bromley’s despatches to Strafford in this month, ibid. 
Holland. 

*7 Copies of the elector’s correspondence with the king of Prussia among Breton’s 
despatches, November 1713, Record Office, Prussia. One of the king’s letters, 
Lamberty, viii. 315. 

*8 See important despatches from Breton, 23 Dec. 1713, 20 Jan. 1714, loc. cit. 

*» «Nous avons fait un complot magnifique composé du Baron Gérits, M" Bretton 
Envoyé de l’Angl*, Mt de Rottenburg M* de Friesendorff et moy pour attaquer 
unanimement de vive force et tous 4 la fois cette cour’ (Sparre, then at Berlin, to 
Vellingk, 16 June 1714, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, viii. 154). 
There is much interesting detail in this correspondence about the negotiations. We 
may quote from Sparre’s of 8 May: ‘J’ai remarqué dans la conference en general que 
l’on a beaucoup d’envie de posseder Stettin, que l’on veut peu ou rien faire pour le 
mériter, que l’on aime respecte et craint le Czar, qu’on compte peu ou point sur le 
Roy Auguste, qu’on est remply de ménagement pour l’Empereur et d’ombrage pour la 
cour d@’Hannovre. V* Exc** conviendra que voila un villain cannevas.’ Sparre left 
Berlin early in July for Vienna, where Goertz joined him. 

*” See Droysen, tv. ii. 92-5; Stenzel, iii. 259, 261. By the treaty Peter guaranteed 
to Prussia possession of Stettin and its district, Frederick William to him Ingria, 
Carelia, and Esthonia, with the ports of Viborg, Narva, and Reval. 
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and was strong enough to keep it. The king of Denmark was in 
possession of Bremen, but George could not permit him to keep 
that. When it had become clear that Charles, mainly owing to 
his obstinacy in refusing terms, must lose the duchies, he had 
determined to have them for himself. He had no intention of 
fighting for them; he preferred negotiation. Firmly adhering to 
his purpose, he obtained in the end from the necessities of Prussia 
and Denmark, and by utilising the commercial interests of Great 
Britain, all that he required at little cost to his electorate. 

The new government in England was necessarily whig. The 
majority of the lords justices were of that party. Sunderland and 
his friends by their persistent outcry, the succession in danger, had 
forced themselves to be considered the repositories of its safety. 
Bothmer, George’s envoy, who more than any one advised the new 
appointments, believed the assertion. The multitude of whig 
claimants was great, and the minor appointments, which alone 
were left for loyal tories, were refused. Nottingham, who accepted 
the post of president of the council, could hardly now be called a 
tory. 

A politician of secondary importance, Charles, Viscount Towns- 
hend, was called to head the ministry. He was appointed 
secretary of state for the northern province. He was a man of 
greater integrity than ability, one in whom caution and care failed 
to produce correctness of judgment. It has been said that he 
owed his selection to the fact that as ambassador at the Hague he 
had become well known to Bothmer. But the latter was well 
acquainted with all the leading English statesmen; he had met 
them, if not at the Hague or Hanover, then on his various visits 
to London. We can only say that, knowing them, he recommended 
Townshend as the most suitable for the position. Doubtless the 
latter’s services in negotiating the barrier treaty of 1709, which 
included a guarantee of the Hanoverian succession, did much to 
recommend him.*' But there were other points. ‘To have a man 
of controlling influence at the head of George’s first government 
was not, in the opinion of the Hanoverians, desirable. Nor must 
he be personally obnoxious to the tories, for George had no desire 
to be a partisan king. Townshend’s position in his party and in 
society was sufficient but not preponderant. He had not identified 
himself with the virulence of Sunderland and the junta. Further, 
his personal character recommended itself to a master in whom the 
virtues of integrity and of stern justice were conspicuous. ‘Towns- 
hend’s integrity was famed. These considerations were the chief, 
I think, which determined his appointment. 

The other secretary of state was General James Stanhope, the 
soldier who had gathered honour at Port Mahon, at Almenara, and 

*' So Green, History of the English People, viii. 4. 
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at Saragossa, and had not lost it at Brihuega. Since his return 
from Spain he had occupied himself with politics, importing into 
them the energy and dash which had marked his conduct in the 
field. He was no insular politician, but had a fine conception of a 
foreign policy proper to Great Britain. He was a diplomatist and 
a man of education, could undertake embassies in person to Vienna 
or Madrid, and was the Englishman who carried through the 
Orleans scheme of mutual support which produced the Triple and 
Quadruple Alliances. In uprightness of character he matched 
Townshend. The inquiry into his management of the military 
funds at his disposal, intended to damage him, only brought him 
credit.®? 

The vehement earl of Sunderland, Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
the loudest and most forward of the whig lords, and of higher 
standing than either of the secretaries of state, had to be content 
for the present with the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. It was not 
till the autumn of 1716 that he gained, by means not the most 
creditable, George’s favour. His power followed upon Townshend’s 
fall. 

After Stanhope the most important commoner was Robert 
Walpole. Holding at first the subordinate office of paymaster- 
general, his powers of debate and skill in finance speedily made 
him his leader's rival in the lower house. Brother-in-law to Towns- 
hend, he was of a different character and a very different destiny. 
None of George’s ministers succeeded as did Walpole. The later 
opportunities of the reign he so utilised that his power in the next 
was almost absolute, and his name remains among the first in 
English history. 

For the rest the great seal was given to William, Lord Cowper, 
again a man distinguished for honour and integrity. The famous 
orator and financier Charles Montague, Lord Halifax, headed the 
commission of the treasury, and received an earldom and the garter. 
Lord Wharton was privy seal, the earl of Orford first lord of the 
admiralty, the duke of Shrewsbury lord chamberlain, William 
Pulteney, afterwards earl of Bath, secretary at war. ‘To Marl- 
borough no place was given. 

The change of monarch and ministry brought with it changes 
of the utmost importance in the relations of Great Britain with 
foreign powers. Not immediately with Austria ; the resentment of 
the emperor required time and diplomacy for its abatement. But 
with France the friendliness cultivated by Bolingbroke was imme- 
diately destroyed ; mutual suspicion took its place, and the year 
which remained to Louis XIV was marked by little-veiled hostility. 
On the other hand the Dutch laid aside their anger and ill-will, 


82 W. Michael (Englische Geschichte im 18"" Jahrhundert, i. 437) has an enthusiastic 
appreciation of his conduct of foreign affairs. 
Pp 
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openly expressed their joy at George’s accession, and were ready to 
give him practical support. 

This reunion of the British and Dutch at once removed the 
principal difficulty which the tory government had met with in 
its dealings with Sweden. Bolingbroke, whether he projected plans 
for the salvation of that country or threatened reprisal for ills 
inflicted, had been ever foiled by the refusal of the states-general 
to co-operate. Now however they were in a compliant mood. 
The reason for this had nothing to do with Sweden; nor was it 
only that the statesmen of the Hague saw their old friends in 
office in London. They were delighted to be relieved from the 
apprehension of an alliance between France and England to their 
prejudice. They were engaged in stubborn dispute with Austria 
about the provisions of the new barrier treaty, and expected to find 
in England under George a powerful advocate of their cause. To 
ensure his support they were ready to fall in with his purposes 
elsewhere. 

At the beginning of August, when Queen Anne died, a squadron 
prepared for the Baltic lay ready at the Nore. Six days after 
that event Bromley, secretary of state, indited the following 
despatch to his new master: *— 


Sir,—By direction of the lords justices I have the honour to represent 
to your majesty the unfortunate condition of your subjects of Great 
Britain trading to the Baltic seas, whose ships and effects are daily seized 
by the Swedish men-of-war and privateers. 

When these violences were first begun it was given out on the part of 
Sweden that nothing farther was intended than barely to prevent our 
supplying her enemies with ships, ammunition, and provisions, but, not- 
withstanding these specious pretences, many vessels were confiscated 
without any proof of their being designed for the service of the czar, or 
their having any contraband goods on board, and it was afterwards 
declared his Swedish majesty had sent positive orders not to suffer any 
nation whatsoever to trade to or from any port that had been taken from 
him in the course of this war. 

I beg leave with all submission to acquaint your majesty that by 
treaties concluded in the years 1661 and 1700 between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Sweden (extracts whereof are hereunto annexed) it 
was agreed that neither part should furnish the enemies of the other 
with any of the goods therein specified. 

Accordingly all care has been taken, as far as the nature of the case 
would admit, to enforce a due observation of those treaties; but we know 
of no law or treaty which debars your majesty’s subjects from trading to 
or from any port taken from Sweden, and in the quiet possession of 
another prince, when such port is not besieged or blocked up by land or 
by sea. 

There are four men-of-war appointed to convoy the ships of your 
majesty’s subjects to the Baltic Sea, and the earl of Strafford, your 


33 Record Office, Regencies 11. 
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majesty’s ambassador at the Hague, is instructed to press the states 
that their convoy may join your majesty’s for their mutual security. He 
writes me the states have answered, their convoy is not ready, but the 
season of the year for this trade being far advanced your majesty’s ships 
are commanded to proceed, though Captain Hamilton, the commodore of 
your majesty’s ships, is under orders to stop at Elsinore and inform 
himself of the strength and designs of the Swedes, since Mr. Jackson, 
your majesty’s resident at Stockholm, has given his opinion that the 
Swedish squadron will attack that of your majesty, if they happen to 
meet, and in case Mr. Hamilton finds there is any danger, he is to return 
to the river of Thames with as many of the merchantmen as are willing 
to accompany him. 

The lords justices have directed me to acquaint your majesty that 
the interruption of your subjects’ trade to the Baltic will be particularly 
prejudicial to your majesty’s service, and to all other the trade of Great 
Britain at this time, in regard of the want there will be of naval stores, 
and it is with all duty and humility submitted to your Majesty’s great 
wisdom, what instances you shall think fit to make to the princess and 
senate of Sweden on this occasion. 

Whitehall: 7 August 1714. 


This is a plain statement of the case between Great Britain 
and Sweden as it stood at the end of Queen Anne’s reign. The 
date of the despatch frees it from suspicion of inspiration from 
Hanover. There had hardly been time for the news of the queen’s 


death to arrive there; orders in reply could not have been received. 
Moreover we know that George delayed to direct British politics till 
he was assured how matters stood in the island. And the paper 
is in natural sequence to the previous despatches of Bromley. But 
though he did not prompt it, the statement of complaint came 
ready to George’s purpose. He lost no time in making separate 
protest at Stockholm through his own secretary, Schreiber, 
threatening Hanoverian assistance to his new subjects to obtain 
them redress. But the senators could only return the answer they 
had given Jackson; they could not act contrary to the king’s 
express orders.*4 

The expedition was abortive. It sailed from Yarmouth roads 
about 9 August, old style, under command of Captain Archibald 
Hamilton. It consisted of his majesty’s ships ‘ Woolwich,’ ‘ Dolphin,’ 
and ‘ Flamborough,’ and some eighteen sail of merchantmen, mostly 
of the Russia Company, bound for St. Petersburg. Elsinore was 
reached on the 27th. But Hamilton did not enter the Baltic. 
Learning that two powerful Swedish squadrons were on the look- 
out for him, prepared for attack, he was obliged, in accordance with 
his instructions, to return home. On the way an adventure befell 
him. He left Elsinore at the second attempt, with his three men-of- 
war and seven of the merchant ships, on 10 September, old style. 


* Jackson, 25 Sept. o.s. 1714, Record Office, Sweden. 
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Next day the ‘ Dolphin’ sprang a bad leak, and the weather being 
stormy he decided to put into the Swedish harbour of Marstrand, 
near Gothenburg, for repairs. He sent word of his arrival to 
General Hugo Hamilton, in command at Gothenburg, who at once 
came over with Admiral Leyonhaupt in a cruiser of forty-four guns. 
Another Swedish cruiser of equal strength was in the harbour. 
Civilities ensued, the Swedes being entertained on board the 
‘ Woolwich,’ the English captains in Marstrand Castle. But when 
the time for departure approached Leyonhaupt declined to allow 
pilots to go on board. The Swedish men-of-war laid themselves 
athwart the two available English (the ‘ Dolphin ’ was lashed to the 
wharf, with her powder and guns on shore), and the latter prepared 
for action. The merchantmen, which had put into Gothen- 
burg, were seized there on pretext of their being bound for the 
forbidden ports; their papers were taken away and the masters 
thrown into prison. However, the affair being referred to Stockholm, 
the senate proved more accommodating than in the general case. 
The embargo was removed, and, leaving the ‘ Dolphin’ to follow, 
Hamilton sailed on 26 September, and arrived in Sole (Southwold) 
Bay on 4 October.® 
The issue of the expedition could not but increase the ill-feeling 
between England and Sweden. The seizures of British merchant- 
men had been more frequent during the summer than ever before. 
They were reported by almost every post. In June Jackson had 
furnished a list of sixteen ships, bound for St. Petersburg or Riga, 
brought up into Swedish ports.** In August Hamilton had news of 
thirty English and Dutch vessels taken into Stockholm.*” In the 
following January Jackson made a formal claim for over 65,0001. 
in respect of some twenty-four ships or their cargoes seized.** Small 
wonder that Townshend took a strong tone in his replies to the 
appeals of Gyllenborg, the Swedish minister, for help, and his 
protests against the supply of ships and men which the tsar was 
obtaining from England.*® He recapitulated the efforts made by 
the queen and the elector to keep intact the Swedish provinces in 
Germany, and by a reasonable peace to save Sweden from the sorry 
situation to which she was reduced. It was of no use, he said, to 
appeal to treaties, when the king of Sweden utterly refused to 
33 Record Office, Admiralty, Captains’ Letters H 9, Orders and Instructions 46, 
Secretaries of State’s Letters 13, &c. A list of twenty ships provided with passes, King’s 
Letters 72, with the instructions. Jackson from Stockholm, 25 Sept. o.s., ibid., Sweden. 
36 19 June o.s. ibid. 37 1 August o.s., loc. cit. 
3815 and 22 Jan. o.s. 1715, printed by Lamberty, ix. 250. Full particulars of the 
claim of the Russia Company, amounting to 45,1561. 9s. 9d., will be found with Towns- 
hend’s despatch of 10 Dec. o.s. 1714 (Record Office, Sweden). Other claims came to 
20,3131. 
7 8® October and November 1714, ibid. (Foreign Ministers). Orders, however, were 


sent to the lords of the admiralty to make strict inquiry into the justice of this 
complaint (Record Office, Admiralty, Secretaries of State’s Letters 14, 5 Nov. o.s. 1714). 
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accept the good offices proffered in accordance with their stipulations. 
He had himself defied their true sense by continually disturbing 
British subjects in their commerce in the Baltic, and confiscating 
their ships and goods on no sufficient pretext. Care had been taken 
that those ships carried no contraband of war. In view of such 
‘ unexampled and outrageous severities’ it could not be expected 
that troops could be sent to assist Sweden, engaging England in the 
war. Nevertheless, of the good-will and friendship entertained by 
the one country towards the other, all reasonable steps would be 
taken for the benefit of Sweden in concert with the states-general.“° 

The situation in North Germany was sufficiently alarming. It 
was known that Charles. was about to return home from his long 
exile. The conclusion of the French war sent thousands of soldiers 
to his standards in Pomerania.*' The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
was openly leagued with him, had interviews in his favour with the 
kings of Prussia and Poland, and was ready to send troops. The 
Swedish soldiers in Zweibriicken, Charles’s patrimony, would march 
northwards with those of Hesse. Charles Leopold of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and other German princes were showing sympathy. The 
last resources of Sweden were being strained to supply reinforce- 
ments. Suddenly, towards the end of November, Charles appeared. 
He had left Demotika on 1 October, crossed the Danube at 
Giurgevo, and arrived on the 19th at Pitesti, in Wallachia, a few 
hours’ ride from Bucharest, and near the frontier of Transylvania. 
Here he stayed over a fortnight, partly, it was reported, to give 
time for his troops from Bender to join him, mainly awaiting an 
answer to his inquiry at Vienna whether he would be allowed to 
pass through the emperor’s dominions in security and incognito.? A 
sufficiently satisfactory answer having been received, he immediately, 
and without waiting for the nobles sent by the emperor, against his 
desire, to receive him, began on 8 November “ his famous secret 
ride to Stralsund. 

The route to the north lay then, as now, through Vienna, and 
Charles’s arrival there was eagerly expected both by the curious and 

# November 1714, ibid. A paragraph of similar import was inserted in the in- 
structions for the earl of Stair, envoy extraordinary to Paris (22 Nov. o.s. 1714, ibid. 
France. Stair was not accredited as ambassador till after Louis XIV’s death). 
‘ The King of Sweden could never be brought to hearken to any practicable proposals 
that were made to him, and persisted always to act in a manner so contrary to the 
advice of his best friends, as rendered it impossible to save his dominions from that 
ruin and desolation which has since fallen upon several of them. However, if that 
Prince on his return changes his former methods of acting, and gives way to measures 
which may with reason be put in practice for his preservation, we have so great a 
desire to contribute thereto, that we shall on all occasions shew our readiness to do 
him the best service we can.’ 

** Droysen, Iv. ii. 98. 

2 Carlson, p. 76. Rescript to secretary Stiernhék at Vienna, Egenhindiga Bref, p. 
"7 So Jefferyes : some authorities give 6 November. 
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by persons, as Goertz, who desired an interview. On 14 November 
a small party of Swedish officers passed through the city on their 
way homewards. They hurried northwards through Bavaria and 
Hesse, avoiding the dominions of the elector of Saxony. On the 19th 
Whitworth, as well informed as any one, reported home from Ratis- 
bon the general belief that Charles had not yet left Transylvania. 
But he was one of the party, and before the rumours of that fact 
began io be credited he was in Stralsund. An ordinary courier would 
havetaken from four to five weeks tocover the distance, 1,000 to 1,200 
miles; Charles accomplished it in a fortnight. Accompanied only 
by an officer “4 and two valets—the others of his company had failed 
from exhaustion—he knocked at the gates-of Stralsund at night on 
22 November.*® The officer of the guard did not know him, and he 
only obtained entrance on the plea of despatches for General 
Diiker. Admitted and recognised, his presence roused a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. But he was in a sad state—his body covered with 
bruises, the wound on his foot reopened, his legs so swollen that 
the boots had to be cut off.“ 

His arrival had been heralded at Stockholm a month before by 
despatches which brought consternation to the city, containing, as 
they did, a wholesale rearrangement of offices, and orders for the 
imposition of new taxes and the raising of fresh regiments. The 
senate decided to send Count Meyerfeldt, governor-general of 
Pomerania, to represent the impossibility of carrying out these 
latter commands, the kingdom being denuded both of men and 
money. But they were baffled by an order from Charles, now at 
Stralsund, that no one should go to him without permission. 
Nevertheless in the extremity of the case Meyerfeldt risked the 
penalty of disobedience. He travelled thither early in December, 
bearing as a peace offering 100,000 rix-dollars, squeezed with 
extreme difficulty from the coffers of the Stockholm burghers.*’ 

An immediate effect of Charles’s return was to promote combina- 
tion among the powers who waited, vulture-like, upon Sweden’s 
dying agony.“* The king of Prussia had already made fresh 


“ Otho Frederick Diiring. 

*S Dangeau in his journal (5 Dec. 1714) gives 3 a.m. on 22 Nov. as the time of 
arrival. Letters of Charles to his grandmother and sister, written inimediately there- 
upon, are dated 11 Nov. (0.s. Egenhdndiga Bref, pp. 7, 136). Jefferyes says the night 
of the 11th (0.s.); Wich (Hamburg) that Charles surprised General Diiker at table. 

6 Jefferyes from Stralsund, 4 Dec. o.s., Record Office, Sweden 17, and to Robethon 
(same date and 3 Nov. o.s.), British Museum, Stowe MSS. 227 ff., 528, 497,501; Wich, 
27 Nov., Record Office, Hamburg; Whitworth, 1 to 26 Noy. ibid., German States ; 
Fury from Vienna, 31 Oct., ibid. Germany. 

Jackson, autumn of 1714. 

4s For the winter’s negotiations see Droysen, pp. 101 ff. But his account, 
written chiefly from Prussian archives, is rather partial. Prussia coveted Stettin just 
as much as Hanover coveted Bremen and Verden, or Denmark Riigen and Stralsund. 
But they are accused of greed, while Frederick William is credited with the patriotic 
desire of driving the Swedes out of Germany, and of preserving the quiet of the 
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overtures to Hanover, but George’s demands had been too large— 
Bremen as well as Verden, Minden east of the Weser, the Bern- 
storff estates about Gartow in Mecklenburg, and other properties.‘ 
Now these were conceded. A ‘punctation’ was signed® on 
11 November, with the expressed object of the expulsion of the 
Swedes from Germany. The reason alleged was the danger now 
threatening the empire and in particular the territories of the 
Compaciscenten, a danger increased by the proposed marriage of 
the heir of Hesse-Cassel to the princess of Sweden, whence would 
arise opportunity for joint action by Sweden and France. King 
George agreed, from the day that Denmark ceded to him the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, to help to secure for the king of 
Prussia in perpetuity Stettin and the country to the Peene, including 
Demmin, Anclam, Wolgast, and the isles of Wollin and Usedom. 
Frederick William undertook to obtain for George the cession of the 
duchies, also in perpetuity, and himself to cede all his electoral 
fiefs and church patronage in Brunswick-Luneburg and the three 
Gartow villages. If military help were required, the king of Great 
Britain was to send 10,000 men, the king of Prussia 6,000—one- 
third of them cavalry or dragoons. Further particulars on this 
head were reserved for an extension of the agreement. 

But Frederick William did not at once give up correspondence 
with Charles. He proposed terms in December which the latter 
might well have accepted. These were to hand over Stettin in 
return for the immediate repayment of the 400,000 crowns ex- 
pended, and for an undertaking from Charles not to attack Saxony 
or Poland, Frederick William for his part guaranteeing Swedish 
Pomerania against attack thence. He offered further to advance 
800,000 crowns for the hereditary possession of the country up to 
the Peene, or for its administration until repayment.*! The land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, and Count Rottembourg on the part of 
France, tried hard to bring about an accommodation on these 
terms. But Charles would not agree. He denied alike the validity 
of the sequestration and liability for the debt. Thus, says Jefferyes, 
who had followed Charles to Stralsund, ‘ the one party insisting on 
his right, and t’other on his pretention, the negociations which 
had been continued here for 2 or 3 weeks were broak off.’ 
Frederick William began to prepare for a campaign. A definiie 
scheme of defence was adopted, a third regiment put into Stettin. 
In vain the landgrave spent the latter half of January in Stralsund, 
empire. No doubt he had the former purpose, as had his father and grandfather 
before him (Ranke, Preussische Geschichte, iv. 485), but it was by no means unselfish, 


Could he have taken Stralsund without the aid of the Danish fleet, he would probably 


have done so. ” Droysen, pp. 92-4. 
© At ‘ Alten-Landsburg’ (perhaps Alt-Landsberg, near Potsdam) by Eltz, Dohna, 


Printz, and Ilgen (Staatsarchiv, Hanover). 
5! Droysen, p. 106. ** 25 Dec. o.s., Record Office, Sweden 17. 
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and proceeded thence to conferences at Oranienburg. Modified 
proposals of his had no better success than those already rejected." 

Thus Charles a second time rejected an alliance which would 
at least have preserved for him a great part of his German 
provinces, and have reduced his adversaries to two. He was 
perhaps right. In the first place, as Droysen points out, his most 
valuable asset was his personal prestige. If he was precluded from 
attacking Augustus in Poland or Saxony, or the Danes in Holstein, 
if he seemed to yield to Prussian force, that prestige would be 
gravely impaired. In the second place a blow suddenly and suc- 
cessfully delivered might dispose his enemies to peace upon his own 
terms. Wismar and Stralsund were impregnable while he held 
the sea, and he had good prospect of maintaining his superiority 
on that element. It was not till the Danes, in August 1715, forced 
his fleet to retire to its own harbours that his land position in 
Germany became hopeless. He was proved to be wrong by the 
event, but there was sufficient to justify so bold a nature in making 
the venture. He showed of what mind he was by summarily 
ejecting on 23 February a handful of Prussians from Wolgast. 

In the meantime Frederick William had followed up his conven- 
tion with Hanover by arrangements in other quarters. He found 
Poland and Russia willing enough to help him. A definite treaty 
for military aid was concluded with Augustus on 8 February, and on 
Peter’s part Golovkin promised the help of 30,000 to 40,000 men.™ 

But during the coming year the full energies of the one 
monarch were to be absorbed by the civil war in Poland, of the 
other by the same war and by his work in Finland. Denmark, on 
the other hand, was ready for action, and her navy made her as- 
sistance of special value. 

In the summer the Danes had indeed been arrogant. They 
were anything but pleased at George’s advancement to be king of 
England. They looked, says Pulteney, the British envoy, for troubles 
there, for a fresh war with France, or a tory majority in the new 
parliament, rather than to a good understanding. But, he wrote, 
‘however their affections may turn, as they find their expectations 
more or less answered, we have at present the advantage that they 
respect and fear us more than they did some months ago, and the 
surest tye we can hold them by is that offear.’* Frederick declined 
to make amends for the damages inflicted upon British commerce in 
the Elbe and elsewhere so long complained of, declined to evacuate 
Holstein, in spite of the emperor’s remonstrances against that and 
his other encroachments, and declined to give up Bremen. 

Charles’s return, however, brought a change, and Pulteney 

53 Jefferyes, 8and18 Jan. 0.s. 1715, Record Office, Sweden ; Wich, 8 and 12 Feb., ibid. 


Hamburg. 54 For these, and the king of Prussia’s reply, see Lamberty, ix. 268. 
55 Droysen, p. 113. *® 36 Oct. 1714, Record Office, Denmark. 
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could now note misgivings of the Danes as to their position, a 
growing distrust in themselves, a desire for a suspension of arms, 
and a feeling that George’s new power to help or harm was real 
and must be reckoned with. As the new year advanced Frederick 
evinced a disposition to accept Rigen and Stralsund in lieu of 
Bremen and Verden, and to support the Prussian claim to Stettin, 
in return for a guarantee of Sleswick to himself and the security 
of Holstein against invasion. 

To concede this was to accord the main provisions of the 
Prusso-Hanoverian agreement, and to render possible the con- 
clusion of treaties in extension of it. Such were signed in May. 
Their expressed object was to divide the German provinces of 
Sweden among the contracting powers. Hanover was to have the 
duchies, Denmark Stralsund, Riigen, and Wismar, Prussia Stettin 
with the country to the Peene. First was to be undertaken the 
reduction of Stralsund. But no obligation was laid upon George 
to take part therein. Careful stipulations limited the service of his 
troops as far as possible to his own dominions, on the ground of 
guarding the rear of the assailants from attack by Hesse-Cassel or 
other German state or France. Otherwise military aid was to be 
given only in specified Danish and Prussian provinces, if the war 
were carried into them.” But more was understood than was 
expressed, nothing less than that if Hanoverian soldiers stayed 
away British ships should be present. That George could give a 
definite understanding to this effect was due to fresh action on the 
part of Charles. 

Gyllenborg, in spite of Townshend’s cold reception of his 
arguments in the autumn, and of the disabilities entailed upon 
him by want of money and credentials, continued to urge the 
justice of his master’s cause, the obligations of the treaties, and the 
interest of Great Britain in saving from ruin a country so long her 
friend. In particular he called attention to the threatening ex- 
pansion of Russia. He was supported in his efforts by the 
Holsteiner Petkum, who came to London in January. They had 
interviews with Townshend and with Bernstorff, the first German 
minister, but made little impression.** To Petkum, pleading the cause 
of his own country, the former replied that the king was full of pity 
for its condition, but that, as some of the parties interested declared 
that the house of Gottorp had drawn its present misfortunes upon 
itself (an allusion to the convention with Stenbock as to Tonning, re- 
cently discovered and published), he desired, before taking action 
to be enlightened as to the truth of these allegations. He expressed 


7 T take from originals in the Staatsarchiv, Hanover, and propose to give the pro- 
visions of the treaties at greater length hereafter. 

8 Gyllenborg’s correspondence in the Handlingar riérande Skandinaviens 
Historia, x. p. 121 ff., February 1715. 
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the opinion too that Brunswick was the proper place at which to 
discuss these matters. To Gyllenborg were objected, as before, the 
impediments which the king of Sweden placed in the way of British 
trade. If Charles would consent to remove them, and give satis- 
faction for damages done, he might expect to see Great Britain 
exert herself to procure him a good peace. 

But Charles would do no such thing. On the contrary he 
played into George’s hands by the issue of an edict which Jackson 
declared to violate in almost every clause the treaties with England 
and Holland, and to make it impossible for a merchant ship to 
enter the Baltic without being made prize.” This was the priva- 
teer ordinance of 8 February, old style, whose provisions were as 
follows.° 

Privateering commissions were to be issued to any who desired 
them, whether they were subjects of the king of Sweden or foreigners. 
Any ship encountered was to be boarded and her papers examined. 
If all were correct she should go free, and no violence or plundering 
be committed. But if anything suspicious were observed hatches 
were to be sealed up and the ship brought into port. 

If after being signalled a ship attempted to escape, satisfaction 
was to be made to the privateer. Resistance entailed forfeiture. 

Judgment of the prize court was to be summary, nor, in the 
case of insufficient papers, was time to be allowed to procure others 
fuller and more authentic. Only such papers were to be admitted 
as were found in the ship at the time of capture. If the case were 
dark and intricate, bulk was to be broken and the cargo examined. 
If the ship were given free the privateer was to be responsible for 
all damage which might have been done to her while in charge. 


*® Petkum, 31 Jan. 0.s., Townshend’s reply, 8 Feb. 0.s., Record Office, Germany. 
Petkum remained in England till 1719. * 5 and 19 March o.s., ibid. Sweden. 

% Abstracted from Jackson’s English translation. The Swedish original in 
G. Floder’s Handlingar hirande till Konwng Carl XITs Historia, iv. 224 (Carlson, 
p- 81, note). A French version in Lamberty, ix.228. The last named prints (p. 219) a 
pamphlet in defence of the ordinance, ‘Lettre d’une Personne de Distinction de 
Rotterdam 4 un Amide Amsterdam,’ Rotterdam, 10 May 1715, and a yet longer one (p. 
230), ‘Seconde Lettre d’un Ami 4 Dantzig 4 un Amia Amsterdam,’ ostensibly of December 
1714, upholding the prohibition of commerce to the lost ports. This would seem, from 
an allusion in Gyllenborg’s letters, to have been issued in England by him in May 
1715: ‘Jag hafver nu litit tryckia och utdehla det andra Dantziska brefvet’ 
(Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, x. 171, 31 May o.s., 1715). Another 
apology for Charles’s conduct, and a violent attack upon the commercial policy of Peter 
the Great, will be found in a tract of 1715 entitled Reasons for the Present Conduct 
of Sweden in relation to the Trade in the Baltick, British Museum, 8245 b. 69. 

In France the issue of the ordinance was condemned. Torcy wrote of it to 
Campredon at Stockholm (18 April) : ‘ Ce prince avoit assez d’ennemis sans chercher 
encore de nouveaux moyens d’attirer contre luy toutes les nations qui trafiquent dans 
le nord, et je crains qu’il n’ait lieu de se repentir d’avoir donné un prétexte aux Anglois 
et aux Hollandois d’envoyer des escadres dans la mer Baltique ; car elles n’y agiront 


pas vraysemblablement pour les interets de la Suéde’ (Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Suéde). 
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Lawful prize were all ships of the enemy, whatever their 
cargoes; all neutral ships going to or coming from the prohibited 
ports; all built or bought in the enemy’s territory, taken before 
they had touched free ground. 

The following papers were required for the ship: the builder’s 
attestation of the place of building ; a bill of sale, showing how the 
ship came into the hands of the owner, he not being the builder ; 
a bill of burden, showing the size of the ship; and a passport 
giving the names of owner and master, showing that the owner 
was not an enemy, and to what port the ship was bound. This was 
to be sworn by master and owner, or joint owners, to specify the 
whole lading, to be renewed for every voyage, and to be subscribed 
by the magistrates of the place of ‘origin according to ancient 
custom. The papers were to be strictly in order, and in agreement 
with each other. Ships not provided with them, or having double 
and contradictory ones, were to be made prize. 

Cargoes were confiscable if belonging to or sent for the account 
of the enemy, if carried in enemy’s ships or to or from the pro- 
hibited ports, or if not covered by proper documents. On this 
account were required an affidavit of the freighters, certified by the 
magistrates of the place of lading, and specifying as well the nature 
of the cargo as its owners and destination ; a bill of lading, showing 
what the cargo was, and for whose account; a separate certificated 
bill of lading for such part of the cargo as might belong to the 
master; and a list of the goods carried, with their marks; all 
mutually conformable. Bills of lading not filled up were expressly 
prohibited. Other papers, as invoices, letters of advice, custom 
house rolls, &c., might be asked for, for comparison with those 
specified. Goods about which the papers were contradictory might 
be confiscated. 

Contraband of war, including soldiers’ clothing, was, of course, 
forbidden. 

Ships laden from one enemy’s port to another, or coming too 
near a prohibited port or one not specified in their papers, unless 
driven thither by stress of weather or other good cause, were con- 
fiscable with their cargoes. 

Every ship must have a roll of its company duly certificated, 
showing amongst other things the birthplace of each man of the 
crew. If there were no such roll, or ‘if it appeared that more than 
one-fourth of the men were natives of an enemy’s country, ship 
and cargo were to be confiscated. If part only of a ship were 
lawful prize, the whole must be condemned. 

Lastly the prize, when so adjudged, was to be the sole property 
of the commissioned privateer or his owners, and neither king nor 
public was to have any share in it. 

The execution of the ordinance was immediate. By the end of 
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March some thirty ‘capers’ had sailed or were sailing from 
Stockholm, some twenty from Gothenburg, others from Wismar 
and Stralsund. Two Dutch and five British merchantmen had 
already then been brought into Gothenburg or Marstrand.® Others 
were detained at different ports for want of proper papers, to their 
great loss. This was especially unjustifiable, as the edict had not 
been issued when they left home. But Charles refused to grant 
them passes, and insisted upon their obtaining the documents 
prescribed. No redress was to be had from the Swedish senate, 
for the officers in Gothenburg and the other ports rejected its 
authority, referring themselves directly to Charles’s orders. In 
May Wich reported from Hamburg that the Baltic swarmed with 
Swedish privateers, and that thirty-two English and Dutch vessels 
had been taken quite lately.™ 

This new imposition upon trade could in no wise be endured. 
It made the despatch of a British squadron to the Baltic abso- 
lutely necessary. To the merchants’ petitions for it there had 
been much opposition, but ministers could meet this now with 
arguments of force. Gyllenborg saw this, and pleaded for relaxa- 
tion of the ordinance in certain points, in view of the embittered 
state of public feeling which it had produced. Dutch co- 
operation was sought, and the states-general agreed to send 
twelve ships. An attempt by Louis XIV to have these ships 
join a squadron of his own was unsuccessful.” It is noteworthy 
that, although the Dutch traders to the Baltic were in far greater 
number than the English, the latter sent twenty ships of war ; but 
five to three had been the proportion observed during the war with 
France. 

The instructions given to the British admiral were to escort 
the traders safely to their destinations, and to bring them back, to 
oppose with force any attempt on the part of Swedish men-of-war 
or privateers to interfere with them, and to take such steps as 
should be consistent with the security of the convoy to make 
reprisals. Any Swedish ships that might be met with he was to 
seize and detain, pending a satisfactory answer to the British 


® Jackson, 19 and 26 March o.s., Record Office, Sweden. 

* Jefferyes, 5 and 12 April o.s., ibid. In June we find a petition to Admiral 
Norris from the masters of thirteen English ships detained at Danzig for want of 
the prescribed papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28154, f. 111). 

°* 24 May, ibid. Hamburg. 

® «This late edict,’ Townshend wrote, ‘ contains several innovations that no treaty, 
law, or reason can justify. We can look upon such proceedings as piratical only, and 
commissions founded upon such orders can be calculated for no other purpose but to 
set the neutral powers at defiance, who are concerned in the commerce of the Baltick.’ 
(To Jefferyes, 8 March o.s., Record Office, Entry books, Sweden.) 

*§ To Miillern, 29 April o.s., loc. cit. p. 165. 

* Correspondence between Townshend and Horatio Walpole in the first months of 
1715, Record Office, Holland. Lamberty, ix, 252 ff. 
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demands, and if these were not complied with he was to bring 
them to England. But the Dutch admiral was strictly ordered not 
to engage in offensive action against the Swedes, unless he were 
attacked. 

But the confederates required more than this, nothing less than 
that the fleet should help to take Stralsund. Armaments, which 
the Danes doubted their ability to meet, were preparing in Carls- 
krona. The Russian navy was fully occupied in eastern waters. 
There remained only the British fleet on which to depend. 

Negotiations respecting the part to be played by it went on 
actively from February to April between the Hanoverian and 
Prussian ministers. They led to an express declaration on the 
part of the former that it would take part in the hostilities. A 
written undertaking to that effect was refused, on the ground 
that it would have to be under the hands of the British ministers. 
But George pledged his honour that the thing should be done. 
It was pointed out that, as the admiral in command of the squadron 
would have orders to make reprisals on Swedish shipping in return 
for the damages inflicted upon British trade, it would only be 
necessary to inform him of the whereabouts of Swedish ships for 
him to attack them. Thus the confederate cause would be served 
as well as though Great Britain had herself declared war with 
Sweden. In the event no such action as was promised took place. 
At the critical time, when the Danish flotilla attacking Rugen was in 
utmost peril, the British admiral found himself unable to interfere. 
The situation was saved by the Danes themselves. But these 
events are beyond the limits of the present article. We must 
return to Charles. 

After the occupation of Wolgast, when he refused to restore the 
place, more Prussian troops were sent into Usedom. On April 21 
he invaded that island, and in a few days made himself master of 
it. Thereupon the non-Prussian portion of the Stettin garrison 
was disarmed, and the dismissal of Friesendorff from Berlin on 
26 April marked the formal commencement of hostilities. 

The negotiations of the winter had been complicated by 
fear of intervention on the’part of Austria or France. We hear 
much from a French source of the dread of imperial interference 
entertained at Berlin.® George of Hanover, however, as we have 
seen, was in excellent favour and had great influence at Vienna. 
But he and his allies were well aware that by submitting his cause 
to the emperor, and consenting to send ministers to the Brunswick 
congress, Charles might cheat them of their hopes. They took 
care, therefore, to be beforehand with him, a thing which his 
stiff-neckedness made easy. But the story of this also belongs to 
the summer. It need only be remarked here that clauses were 


*S See Michael, i. 717-9. 
*® Mémoires de Torcy, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. passim, 
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included in the May treaties for obtaining the emperor’s consent to 
them and to the proposed change of ownership of German provinces. 

As to France, after it became clear that the sea powers and 
Hanover would not absolve their guarantees in the way demanded, 
Charles had begun to court that ancient friend of Sweden, a 
power, he wrote to his sister,” more likely than any other to 
give him assistance, since her interests were more than any one 
else’s at one with his own. France was specially named by his 
opponents in the treaties as the country which might most be ex- 
pected to send him military help. This apprehension was un- 
founded, but in another way important aid was given. 

Charles’s most pressing want was that of money.’”' We read of 
mutiny, even in Stralsund, for want of pay. With money troops 
could be obtained from Germany. But Charles had not sufficient 
to pay current expenses. He tried various expedients. He re- 
imposed the old charges on ‘ unfree’ ships, discontinued during the 
war.’ He ordered all customs to be paid in rix-dollars, ‘ whereas,’ 
says Jackson, ‘ there is scar¢e now such a kind of species to be 
found in the kingdom,’” and three-fourths of all salaries in 
interest-bearing paper redeemable when cash should be available.’' 
He proposed to sell—-to the permanent injury, it was observed, of 
Swedish shipping—great quantities of Pomeranian timber to a 
Paris banker.” But none of these expedients, nor further 
exactions of the wildest kind from the long suffering Swedish 
people, were in any way sufficient. The restrictions on trade, in 
particular the fatal ordinance of privateers, deprived the burghers 
of the means of refilling their empty pockets. Trade in Sweden 
came to a standstill; the merchants’ commodities lay on their 
hands ; mineral and other products of the country sold for half their 
former value. 

Money, therefore, must be got from abroad, and abroad meant 
France. Fortunate it was for Charles that Louis was able and 
willing to supply him. Sparre, who journeyed to Paris at the 
beginning of the year, found sympathy and success. In the first 
place he asked for a loan of 2,000,000 crowns on the security of 
Zweibriucken and the county of Veldentz, France to become 
owner of the same if the money were not repaid in ten years’ 
time. It was asked in reply, would Charles continue the war 

70 2 Sept. o.s. 1714, Egenhdindiga Bref, p. 132. 

1 «Si le Roy n’est pas assisté bien tost de quelque somme d’argent toute la 
boutique d’icy sautera en fort peu de tems.’ (Goertz to Sparre, Stralsund, 26 March 
1715, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, viii. 239.) 

*? Jackson, 23 April o.s. 1715, Record Office, Sweden. 73 Ibid. 

™ Jefferyes, 23 Feb. o.s.; Jackson, 19 March o.s. 

*® Hoguer by name. Jefferyes frequently refers to this, and forwarded on 30 April 
o.s. the conditions of purchase of 15,000 oak and 33,000 pine trees. Prior reported 
the affair from Paris on 8 Jan. (Record Office, France.) Lord Stair, his successor, 


mentions it more than once. The British government was apprehensive that the 
timber would be used to build war ships in France for the Pretender. 
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with Russia, or consent to a truce, would he send a minister to 
Brunswick, on what footing would he disembarrass himself of 
king Augustus (most suitably, it was suggested, through the inter- 
position of the landgrave), and what measures would he adopt 
with the king of Prussia in regard to Stettin? Sparre answered 
(2 February) that his master would only consent to a: truce with 
the tsar on condition that the latter restored all his conquests 
but a small portion which he might keep for himself for his 
own time, and that he undertook not to assist the other 
enemies of Sweden; that a minister could only be sent to 
Brunswick on the understanding that all the German provinces 
of Sweden were to be restored; that Charles was willing to come 
to an agreement with Augustus, but the want of sincerity of that 
prince prevented anything being done; and that his sentiments in 
regard to Prussia must be explained by word of mouth. He 
further mooted a project for the entry of a French army into 
Germany in alliance with the emperor and certain German princes 
to put an end to the war, enumerating a contingent of 32,000 men 
to be furnished by the latter.” This suggestion fell‘on very stony 
ground, but a subsidy treaty was successfully negotiated. It was 
signed on 3 April. The essential part of it was that Sweden 
should receive from France a quarterly payment of 150,000 
crowns, the first two quarters in advance. Reciprocal guarantee 
of territories under the provisions of the various treaties since 1648 
was given. Louis was to use his good offices to recover for Charles 
the possessions in Germany of which he had been despoiled, and 
to support as well the interests of Holstein-Gottorp. In return 
Charles, if France were attacked, was to make a diversion in her 
favour, or to give the direct aid either of 5,000 infantry and 2,700 
horse or of eight ships of war.” 

Events rendered this last provision inoperative. To use 
D’ Huxelles’s expression,’* the obstinacy of the king of Sweden drew 
upon him fresh enemies and fresh misfortunes, and took from him 
the means of succouring France, had there been need. But Louis 
performed his obligations, paying the subsidies and sending to 
Berlin and to Stralsund a special envoy to procure peace. But of 
this also we hope to speak on another occasion. We leave Charles 
in May 1715 facing, as-of old, his numerous foes alone. 

J. F. Cuance. 


76 The above from Sparre’s correspondence, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens 
Historia, viii. 178 ff., and from the records of the Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
géres. Sparre’s memorial bears date 21 Jan. 1715. In July he actually proposed 
that the joint army of his conception should be commanded by the chevalier de St. 
Georges. 

7 Paris, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Suéde. Printed (with omission of the 
12th clause, promising a commercial treaty, and of the 14th, providing for ratifica- 
tion) in the Mémoires et Lettres du Maréchal de Tessé, ii. 321 ff., and reproduced 
thence with considerable inaccuracy by Flassan, 2nd edition, iv. 306-8. 

** In a ‘ mémoire secret’ given to Tessé in 1717, in the work just cited. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Hiidation of Northamptonshire in 1086. 


Tue hidation of Northamptonshire, to which Mr. Round has lately 
called attention in this Review,' is an interesting problem, but one 
not easy to work out fully in Domesday. He has dealt with the 
large hundred of Sutton cum Edboldstow, and two easier hundreds 
are given below, but a satisfactory reconstruction of all the rest 
from Domesday would be difficult. Luckily there is help to be 
found elsewhere. We have the holdings in each hundred (except 
Wicesley, now in Rutland) given village by village in the document ” 
which Mr. Round has discussed as the ‘ Northamptonshire Survey,’ 
and has shown to be a copy of a list originally drawn up under 
Henry I (apparently before 1122), but in which the names had 
been partly corrected or annotated down to Henry II. The copyist 
has confused these corrected names with the original text, but in 
the figures we shall find a certain symmetry, which appears to 
show that they have suffered but little alteration, though some 
small items have been duplicated. The total is some 1,175 hides, 
which, with the 80 hides in Wicesley accounted for by the Pipe 
Roll* of 1180, agrees roughly with Domesday, where, including 
Wicesley, Professor Maitland counts about 1,350 hides, of which 
some 120 are outside the county, 80 of them in Oxfordshire and 
25 in Warwickshire.‘ 

Let us examine the details of the ‘Survey.’ At first it puzzles 
us with its different virgates. We find ‘ great virgates,’ ‘ virgates ’ 
simple, and many ‘little virgates.’ The first seem to be ‘ great’ 
only by contrast with the ‘little virgates,’ and to be in fact the 


' Ante, vol. xv. p. 78, and again in the Victoria History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. 
_He discovered the four-hide unit long ago. A great part of the present paper was 
drafted in 1898, but it has seemed better to let it stand as independent evidence than to 
reconstruct it with special reference to Mr. Round’s papers. He has kindly lent me 
his proofs for the Victoria History. 
* Cott. MS. Vesp. E, 22, f. 94, partly printed by Mr Round in Feudal England, 
p. 215. The whole is translated by him with full notes of corresponding Domesday 
entries in the Victoria History. 
* Among the Northants pardons, ‘in Rutland 8/.,’ and again under Rutland. 
* Maitland, Domesday Book, p. 457 ; Round in the Victoria Hist. of Northampton- 
shire, vol. i. 
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same as ‘ virgates’ simple. They often correspond to virgates in 
Domesday and to quarter-hides in the Survey.° The ‘ virgate’ 
simple is no doubt a quarter-hide, and is so explained at Middelton 
in Wimersley. The ‘little virgate’ is explained at Hartwell in 
Cleyley as ‘+ of } hide.’ This is not the explanation of an excep- 
tion, for in the same hundred we have five other entries where the 
‘little virgate’ corresponds to + of 4 hide in Domesday.® We find 
many such cases in Sutton, Gravesende, Norton, and Towcester, 
and many others where neat village assessments are made up by 
assuming this value. Towcester gives us good examples of both. 


Pateshill | Tiffield | Towcester | Grimescot 


7h. , .v. | th 4b. 2h. 4)1.v. 
8l.v. 6 . 3 
oo 3h. 1 (Potton) 
8 | 8 6 
| 


D.B. 8 hid. 14; hid. 








eo 3 . | o . 
73; $ hid. 24; 2 hid. 


For the present let us take ;'; hide as the fixed value, and rice 
versa tenths will always here indicate ‘ little virgates.’ 

That Domesday and the Survey represent the same system is 
clear, not only because the totals agree, but also from the details, 
though in many cases the individual holdings, and often the limits 
of the vills, have been altered in the interval. Let us take the 
central hundred of Hamfordshoe ; Domesday gives— 


Ashby é . 4 hid. 7 car. Holeot . - 4 hid. 12 ear. 
Barton : s eo Ba Sywell 
Doddington i Eh er Sa Wilby . ; 
Ecton ‘ s Ow Oey ( Wellingborough 
(and Hardwich’. 7} ,, 16) ,, 


The first seven ratings are exactly repeated in the Survey. 
Again, take Warden, in the south-west. 


Aston . . 6 hid. 10 car. Sulgrave . - A hid. 10 ear. 
Boddington*® . 3} ,, 10} ,, Woodford . ‘ 5 
Byfield . a oa Farnden . ‘ 3 
Edgecot . . Sie Hinton ; 5 
Eydon . «Sf w 4 Manor (Warden) 
Gretworth . 2 ,, | and Trafford . 9 


5 £.g. Scaldwell, where St Edmund held 1} hide 1 great virgate, against 1 hide 
3 virgates in D.B., and Cold Ashby 3 hide, 23 hides, 1 and 3 great virgates, together 
the usual four hides, which is also the total in D.B. 

* Potterspury, Pokesley, Wakefield, and (2) Ashton (Esse). In Sutton too at Grims- 
bury the manuscript explains ‘iiij parvas virg. scil. quinta pars ij hid.’ Pytesle in 
Orlingbury is mysterious. The Survey gives to Peterborough 54 hides, ‘set tamen 
in Rotulis Wyncestrie vj hid. et iij parvas virgatas,’ while Domesday (222 a. 1) gives 
in one entry 5 hides 1 virgate, and 1} hide. 

7 Also 1 hide, 2 carucates rubricated in Domesday ‘ Orlingbury.’ 

* Including Stoneton. 
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The Survey gives seven hides to ‘Aston and Appletree ;’ the 
other ratings are the same or approximate. I have not worked all 
through the county, but every page of Mr. Round’s notes to the 
Survey shows other entries to carry on the evidence.° 

Let us now take the south-western hundreds and set down the 
village ratings of the Survey, adding for comparison the T.R.E. 
totals given by the older list which Mr. Round has distinguished as 
the Northamptonshire Geld Roll. To avoid any juggling with the 
figures we will, unless otherwise mentioned, follow strictly the order 
of the manuscript, though it is not always geographical, but we will 
take the liberty of occasionally grouping successive villages, provided 
that they lie together on the map. Figures which conceal little 
virgates are starred, but the fractions in tenths are left to speak 
for themselves. The items in parentheses are excluded from the 
totals for the reasons given in the note.'® For the sake of clearness 


such: small fractions as 51; are sometimes neglected. 

Ailwardsley, 4, 3,°,, 2, 2, 4, *4, 8, 3,%. 4,38,1,% . . (39,5, from 100 
Gravesende, 2, 2, 31%; 4, 4,\, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4,5, 10 4 . (4075 »» 100 
Warden, 23, 7, 4, 8, 1,%, 2, *2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 4 ‘ 7 » 2 
Sutton, 4, *4, 1,'5, 315, Gy'5, 4, *4, *6, 2, 8, 2, (1), 144 . (4145 ,, 100 
Edboldstow, 4, 1,%, 2, 2, By, 2, 2, 24, 4, 21%, 4, 8 {ag ae 
Norton, 4 Yo 4;5; 4, *4, 2, (133), 7x55 2, 3y; Yo» 74, lye ° 40} ” 100 
Towcester, 4, *8, 14, 2, 2, 4, *6, *4, ,%, *8, (#)!°. . 40 ~~ so 


The obvious and striking feature of these hundreds is the 
constant approximation toan ideal of this kind: 4, 4,8, 2, 2,6, 4,2, 4, 4, 
total 40, from 100 T.R.E. A four-hide unit is conspicuons, and 
each hundred has approximately 40 hides, while in 1065 each had 
just 100 hides and we should expect on the analogy of other 
counties five and ten hide ratings to be the rule. There can be no 
doubt that the two, four, six, and eight hide ratings, which are 
70 or, with approximations, 80 per cent. of the whole, represent 
original ratings of five, ten, fifteen, and twenty hides, to which they 
bear the same ratio that a forty-hide total does to the hundred 
hides of Edward’s day. Though there have been many transfers 
of small pieces from one manor and vill to another before the date 
of the Survey, some of them perhaps dating from before the Con- 

® The Domesday rubrication of Northants is wretched, but the entries are largely 


sorted out (with some misprints) in the county histories of Bridges and Baker, and 
more fully in Mr. Round’s notes to the Survey. 

‘” Ailwardsley and Gravesende are now Fawsley; Edboldstow is in Sutton; 
Norton is alias Foxley. The last entry in Towcester is at Grafton, held by the church 
of Grestain. The Survey gives ‘4 hid.;’ but Bridges corrects ‘4 ptes hid.,’ from 
D.B., where it is rubricated Cleyley. In Norton the bracketed entry, ‘ item pertinent 
ad hidagium de Norton 1 hid. 73 parv. virg.,’ is an interpolation. The usual phrase 
is ‘ibidem.’ In Sutton again the last two items seem an appendix. The last, 
‘Gildeby’ (155), appears to come from Edboldstow. The hide before it seems to 
duplicate part of Sutton, already entered as 4 and 31%. In Warden I suspect that 
one hide of the seven given to ‘ Aston and Appletree’ is a duplication arising from a 
note as to Appletree, which is not mentioned in D.B., where Sutton has 6 hides, 
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quest, it is on the whole clear that a 60 per cent. reduction on the 
hundreds has been distributed pro rata amongst the vills, exactly as 
reductions of 20 and 40 per cent. are shown by the ‘Ing. Com. 
Cantab.’ to have been distributed pro rata in the Cambridgeshire 
hundreds of Armingford and Cheveley." 

The ‘ little virgate’ is now explained and the value of ;'; hide put 
upon it confirmed. It is the old virgate reduced by 60 per cent., 
is Of 2 hide. But tenths were not convenient fractions with a 
geld of 2s. per hide, for even 24d. per virgate was not exact. It 
was easier to levy either 2d. or 3d., and accordingly in some 
hundreds the little virgates, instead of being the correctly reduced 
ratings of the old virgates, became twelfths or eighths. They 
appear to be twelfths in Wimersley, Stotfold, Stoke, Rothwell, 
and perhaps Guilsborough. In other hundreds (except Orling- 
bury) we will, to make them visible, express them by tenths, 
though they may in some cases, we cannot tell how many, be really 
eighths. In many hundreds all the fractions in Domesday are 
eighths, but that these are often merely approximations, due either 
to the weak arithmetic of the hundred-men or to convenience of 
geld payment, seems proved by such village arrangements as at 
Farnden in Warden, and Holcot in Hamfordshoe, where Domesday 
gives 1 and 3 hides plus g and § against 1 and 3 hides plus 4 and 
6 little virgates in the Survey, one Domesday fraction being in each 
case a trifle more, ‘and the other a trifle less, than the true pro rata 
assessment, so as to give the right village totals of two and four 
hides. Even in Gravesende and Cleyley, where Domesday repeatedly 
gives fractions of 4 of 4 hide, we have at Farthingston } and 3} 
against ;8, and 8.2. ? (MS. 3,1;) in the Survey, and at Easton 
Neston 1§ and 13 against 1,5, and ,§;. The fractional assess- 
ments in twelfths were no doubt adjusted in the same way. 
Clipston in Stotfold breaks into a system of its own, for there 
Domesday four times over gives the little virgate as a sixteenth. 

Let us now take some hundreds in the middle of the county. 
The little virgates are here sometimes twelfths.'? 

Stotfold,'* 6,2,, 435,, *8}, 744, 2}, *2, *2, 6,7, . . . 39 from 100 
Guilsbro, 3}, *2, 23, 34, 33, 4, 4, 8, 7}, 219, 24,4, 4;5,10,2 61) ,, 150 


Nobottle, 4, 4, 24, 4?, 4, 4,4, 4,311, 2,6, 1, 4, 8,4,4,4,); . 62,3, ,, 150% 


Spelho, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, *4, 4, 3,3, 445s (23, sv). BS, «(90 
Hamfordshoe, 7}, ;°, 4, 4, *4, 4, 4, 4,4 . ‘ - - 3634, ,, 90 
Higham, 4, 83, 7, 1,'5, 13, 4, 4, 15. 2x, 19, 333, +’, - 6032 ,, 150 


We have here the same four-hide unit we found before (though 
it is not prominent in Stotfold and part of Higham is confused by 


" Round, Feudal England, p. 50. 

? Little virgates seem to correspond to twelfths of a hide in D.B. at Horton in 
Wisunig and Maydwell, in Stotfold, and there is a tendency in Stotfold, Rothwell, 
and (see in D.B. Dingley Sutton, Ashley) Stoke to divide hides, and even (great) 
virgates, into thirds, which suggests a duodecimal system. 

'S Stotfold is now in Rothwell. The last item in Guilsborough looks like a dupli- 
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rolling into one lump of 332% hides all the lands in dominico Will. 
Peverel), and again the totals for each hundred are approximately 
four-tenths of those of 1065. There is a slight excess in Nobottle, 
but luckily most of the details there are very clear. There can 
be no doubt that in these hundreds also the four-hide ratings of 
the Survey represent assessments of originally ten hides, and that 
there has been a general pro rata reduction of sixty per cent. on 
exactly the same system as in the south-western group. Moreover in 
Spelho we can test this conclusion by the definite statement of our 
documents. According to our figures, counting two Billings and 
two Moultons, Spelho consisted in 1065 of nine ten-hide vills. 
Now bya lucky chance the Geld Roll * mentions in Spelho ten hides 
at Abington, and at Moulton six hides held by William (Engaine). 
The Survey gives four at Abington, and at Moulton two hides and 
four little virgates, i.e. 2;4; hides, ‘of the fee of Engaine,’ in each 
case just four-tenths of the earlier figures. With these 2,4, it 
gives at Moulton another holding of 14 hide 1 little virgate, i.e. 
1,8; hide, which represents on the same scale four original hides, 
making up with the Engaine six hides a ten-hide rating in 1065 
against a four-hide rating in the Survey,” so that we have in two 
cases positive confirmation that Spelho consisted in Edward's day 
of ten-hide vills. Most likely there were once not nine but ten 
such vills, making up a full 100 hides, for Kingsthorp must, I 
think, from its position, have originally belonged to Spelho, though 
attached in the Survey, and apparently in the Geld Roll, to 
Malesley. Mr. Round has suggested that in the south-western 
hundreds the earlier assessment is represented by the Domesday 
teamlands,'° which there, as in Warden, given above, run very 
much in fives and tens. In the central hundreds the five-team 
unit does not prevail in the same way. In Hamfordshoe, as we 
have seen, the teamlands are quite irregular. 

It looks too as if 90 was not the original total of Hamfordshoe, 
for the Geld Roll, after giving the total of Higham as 150, divided 
as 494 gewered, 44 inland, and 56 waste, adds ‘and ten hides 
cation, or a mistake for ‘ 43 [little] virgates.’ In Nobottle, of the 2} hides at Upton 
2 seems from D.B. to have been at Harleston, and is perhaps duplicated under that 
name in the last item of 4,4. The Harpole entries are corrupt and incorporate a mar- 
ginal note marked by the use of ‘item ’ (cf. p. 78, note 10) instead of ‘ ibidem.’ Probably 
Mr. Round’s suggestion is right and the true rating 4 hides. The excess in this 
hundred is perhaps at Nobottle and Brington, where vi may be a slip for iii. Three 
would agree with the 33 of Domesday quoted by Bridges, and would fit into a 4-hide 
rating with the following 1 hide at Whilton. In Spelho the (bracketed) last three 
items are in Spratton, a detached village, which belonged, I think, originally and in 
the Geld Roll to Malesley. 

| Ellis, Introduction, i. 184; Round, Feudal England, p. 154. 

'5 Domesday gives 23 and 18, approximations such as we have found at Farnden 
and Holcot, making the same total of 4 hides. See also note 21, below. 

'® The 1, 3, 3 hide, however, at Silverston, which he quotes as approximations on 


a system to +4 of the 3, 1, 1 carucates, would be exactly + of 23, 1}, 1} hides, natural 
fractions of a five-hide unit. 
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more which lie in Hamfordshoe.’ These ten hides seem in 
addition to the 90 given as the total of Hamfordshoe itself, and 
would make it up to 100.'7 In the Survey this gain to Higham seems 
to be offset, as we shall see, by a transfer to Wimersley. 

Four hundreds in the southern part of the county remain to 
be dealt with. In Cleyley the four-hide unit is not prominent in the 
Survey figures, but the total is 34;,, and if we add the # at Grafton 
stolen, as we have seen, by Towcester we get 34,4, or nearly 9 x 4. 
There are many little virgates of ;'; hide, which point to a general 
60 per cent. reduction, no less than ten entries being for 2, 4, 6, or 8, 
which would represent 4, 1, 14, and 2 original hides, very common 
holdings ; and in particular ‘ad hydam’ (in Ashton) has 4 little 
virgates or ;4; hide. Moreover, if we group the figures by locality, 
we find four-hide units at Wick 2, Passenham 1, Pokesley 1; at 
West (Paulers)pury 3,5,, Wakefield ;4,; at Stoke 4 (D.B. 228); at 
Alderton 8,2;, Grafton ¢. The eastern villages as they stand in 
the Survey are irregular, but on the whole there can be no doubt 
that the 35 hides of this hundred represent 90 original hides reduced, 
as in the other hundreds, by 60 per cent. The Geld Roll gives 
Cleyley 100 hides, so that ten have been lost, but we shall find 
them directly. 

In Wimersley Judith held in Domesday half a hide at Horton, 
to which correspond in the Survey six ‘ little virgates.’ If we take 
them accordingly as ;'; hide and divide by the aid of Domesday 
four compound entries, we get this neat result. The order is 
geographical, not that of the Survey :— 


Blisworth . — « & Houghton '* ( 2% | 

Cortenhall . ‘ _— % " 951 

Quinton . . . 1} Denton . *24/ 7 

—— o « « & Aleot 4 

Milton ‘ ‘ . 8 Hakleton .*33 7 

Thorp. ‘ ‘ . & Horton . *32 

Hardingston ‘ - 7 Cugenho ° ‘ - 1 

bcasersng - tao N ik Whiston. . . . 13 
reston : ° Ashby . : ee ae 

ee ‘ ‘ . 1j { Chadeston ‘ ‘ . & 
oughton (Yardley . ‘ ; . 8 

Brayfield : = (Grendon'® . .. a 


" Apparently these ten hides were either south of the Nene or, if part of a larger 
vill north of the Nene, have since, like Kingsthorp, been restored to Hamfordshoe. 

'® Including 1} held by Simon which are not traced in Domesday and are perhaps 
an interpolation. The Peverel holding, which is in D.B. (226, a, 1) 1 hide $ virgate, 
‘ et ii carue. tre.,’ is given as ‘1 hid. (et) dim. virg. magn. et ii virg.’ I think the 
two virgates are a mistake. There is, perhaps, a similar mistake at Whitfield in 
Edboldstow (now Sutton), where the Survey has 2 hides 2 virgates (the only virgates 
simple in the hundred or in Sutton) and D.B. (219, b, 1) ‘ii hide et inland ii car.’ 

'* Domesday gives Judith here 3}. The Survey adds ‘and i virg. less,’ but this 
is perhaps a note relating to the virgate which was in D.B. (228, b, end) ‘ soc of Ashby. 
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Now 84 and 1 are ;35, of 10 and 5, and there can be no doubt 
that all through the hundred there has been a pro rata reduction 
of every 10 hides to 334, i.e. a reduction of 65 per cent. But 3,5; of 
the 150 hides given to this hundred in the Geld Roll would be only 
524, while the Wimersley of the Survey has 61£, representing some 
175 original hides. Apparently ten at Blisworth have come from 
Cleyley, and ten at Grendon from Higham, having been annexed 
before the arrangement of the reduced hidation, for they show the 
system not of Cleyley and Higham but of Wimersley. I am 
inclined to think that there is some confusion at Houghton, and 
that the true hidage of the Survey was 60, representing not 175 
but 170 original hides. That would be a round assessment, and 
itr of 60 is almost exactly 34. This hundred is, I believe, the most 
elaborate piece of hidation which has yet come to light, and is a 
striking instance how completely in 1070-85 geld-hides and virgates 
had lost any connexion they may have had directly or indirectly 
with real acreage or teamlands and become mere figures of account, 
not only to the officials, but also to the men of the hundred and the 
shire. 

In Orlingbury and Malesley the Survey figures run thus: 


Orlingbury,”° 43, *4}, *43, 9}, 37,2 . . 283 from 80 


Malesley, 4, 44, 5}, 4¢ (corr. 43), 24, 5, 93, 43, (18,1) 405 ,, 80 


But Domesday gives 94 (2 x 4?) hides to Pytchley, 4? to Lamport, 
and 94 to Brixworth, instead of 93, 44, and 93. We thus get six or 
seven cases of a 4%-hide rating, and I am inclined to think 
that, though it has been obscured by later transfers from manor to 
manor, there was all through these two hundreds an approximately 
pro rata reduction of every 10 hides to 4#, or about 4?—as we 
should say, a reduction of 52} per cent. This would fit the team- 
lands, of which about two go to the Domesday hide, and would agree 
roughly with the joint total of the Geld Roll. The division of the 
latter into two eighties is probably deceptive, for the last 4? in 
Malesley, presumably once ten hides, is (King’s) ‘ Thorp*' iuxta 


* Here the little virgate seems, I know not why, to be 3, hide. In the Ramsey 
holding at Isham 2} little virgates correspond to } virgate in D.B.; and at Cransley 
15, hide 6 little virgates to 43 hide in D.B. 

21 The two rejected items which follow it—‘ de socagio de Thorp in Multone 14 
hid. et bovt.; in Westone 1 hid.’—are, I think, an interpolated note on Thorp, to which 
the same members are attached in D.B. They appear to have been already given by 
the Survey in Spelho. The latter is presumably included in the neat 4 hides of either 
Weston, or, as I rather believe, Overstone. At Moulton, besides 4 hides held of 
Judith (and in the Survey of her successor King David), Domesday gives another 4 
hides, viz. 23 held by William Engaine of Robert de Buci, and 18 by the king attached 
of Thorp. The Survey gives (in Spelho) also 4 hides, besides King David’s, viz. 2; ‘ of 
the fee of Engaine,’ and 1, held by Baillol of the fee of Faxton. This 1,5 seems 
therefore clearly to represent (more correctly) the 1% attached in D.B. to Thorp; 


apparently it had been granted away by the king with Faxton, which was algo held by 
the king in D.B., and by Baillol in the Survey. 
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Norh{amp]t{on],’ which is almost certainly an early annexation from 
Spelho, representing the ten hides missing from Spelho in the Geld 
Roll. I think Orlingbury and Malesley were originally (as they are 
now) one hundred or rather ‘ hundred and a half,’ and, like Guils- 
borough, Nobottle, Wimersley, and Higham, contained 150 hides. 
Malesley seems after the Geld Roll to have offset the gain of Thorp 
by giving Spratton to Spelho, and ;'; of 70, which is approximately 
the joint total in the Survey, is very close to 4}. 

We have now travelled over the whole southern half of the 
county, and have, I think, seen enough to satisfy us that, subject to 
some fairly certain corrections, the figures (apart from the names) 
in the Survey are as a rule trustworthy. The fractional ratings 
of Wimersley and the four-hide vills of the other hundreds speak 
for themselves, but the best testimony to the substantial accuracy of 
the figures is given by the constant approximation of all the fourteen 
hundreds with a four-hide unit to totals which are four-tenths of the 
Geld Roll hidage, allowing for two transfers, which can be fairly 
traced, from Spelho and Cleyley to Malesley and Wimersley. This 
shows, I think, that where the individual ratings vary from the 
four-hide unit it is generally due to transfers from one manor and 
vill to another, rather than to alteration or confusion in the figures 
of our copy of the manuscript.” The interest of the northern 
hundreds is of a rather different kind, and it will be better to treat 
them separately. 


F. Barina. 





The Annals of Lewes Priory. 


Tue historical productions of the Cluniac priory of Lewes have 
been ill-fated. The touching description of Prior Lanzo’s death in 
1107, which betrays literary skill and knowledge of Cluniac 
hagiography, is preserved only as a chapter of William of 
Malmesbury,' whom its good Latin seems to have induced to 
transcribe it. The important chronicler in the reign of Henry I, 
who was the first to coin the composite name of Norm-Angli for 
the newly blended race, was edited? and is often quoted as ‘the 
Hyde writer,’ though he is constantly mentioning St. Pancras and 


*2 In many vills where the holdings in the Survey make up a neat four-hide total 
Domesday gives rather more, but the fact that the reduced assessment of many holdings 
was apt to run into difficult fractions might naturally lead to fragments of one vill 
being attached to larger holdings of the same fief in another vill. There may also 
sometimes be confusion between the original and the reduced hidage. At Houghton 
in Wimersley, where the Survey gives 4 little virgates of the fee of King David, 
Domesday gives 1 hide to his predecessor Judith, just the old hidage which would be 
represented by 4 little virgates. 

' Gesta Reg. v. § 443. 

* Liber de Hyda, ed. Edwards (Rolls ser.), p. 284 (the first leaf does not belong to 
it); Freeman, Will. Rufus, i. 76. Cp. my ‘ Ostengl. Geschichtsquellen,’ in Newes Archiv 
der Ges. f. alt. Dt. Gesch. xviii. (1893), p. 239. 
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the Warrens, the spiritual and secular patrons of his monastery. 

The ‘ Annals of Lewes’ in the Cottonian MS. Tiberius A. 10 are 

quoted only by that lamented scholar whose venerable memory not 
even in the smallest monograph on English medieval history can 
one refrain from mentioning.*? They seem to be identical with the 
‘ Chronicon ab Augusto ad 1307, MS. Dunstab., first by a monk 
of Montacute and afterwards by a monk of Lewes ;’*‘ at least the 
chief contents of the Tiberius MS. are the Dunstable annals,°® 
followed by the ‘ Liber de imperatoribus et apostolicis a Christo ad 
1812 a monacho de Lewis’ and ‘ Nomina priorum Montis acuti.’ ® 
A rich harvest of single charters and elaborate chartularies ’ is stil! 
waiting to be garnered.® 

The short Annals printed below were ascribed to Reading by 
Bethmann,° who was most likely led astray by the annal for 1121,'° 
and to England generally by Paul Ewald,'' who excerpted the annals 
for 1085 and 1090. These sufficed to prove the Lewes origin, while 
the connexion with the Norman Annals and the close affinity to their 
branch at Battle '* had been already recognised '* from Bethmann’s 
few lines. I copied the work in 1888 at Rome, together with other 
unpublished Anglo-Norman materials. But the edition would have 
surely been postponed ad calendas Graecas had not, last spring, 
the Rev. H. M. Bannister generously put his own copy at the 
disposal of the editor of this Review, who kindly entrusted me with 
its publication. 

The codex belonged to Petavius, and is now in the Vatican, 
no. 147 in the collection of Queen Christina. It contains: ff. 1-26, 
‘Ivonis Carnotensis epistolae ;’ f. 27, ‘ Actio sinodi Rom. a. 1112,’ ' 
and ‘Epistola Alexandriad Dindimum ;’ f. 29, ‘Ieronimus de Seneca 
et Paulo;’ f. 33, ‘Glose ex Veteri et Novo Testamento;’ f. 70, 
‘Passio s. Georgii martiris ;’ f. 77, ‘ Epistola Gregorii ad Secun- 
dinum Tauromenitanum ’ (i.e. the dedication of the Homilies), while 
our Annals fill ff. 61-69. It is, however, by no means certain that 
all these pieces, though all of them written in the twelfth century, 

* Stubbs, Registr. sacr. Angl. p. ix (first ed.) 

‘ Hardy, Descr. Catal. iii. 312. 5 Ann. Monast. iii. 1, ed. Luard. 

* Tho. Smith, Catal. Cotton. (1696), p. 20; the later catalogue does not mention the 
contents, as the manuscript was burnt. Is it a Martinus Polonus? 

7 Ten records are excellently edited by Round, Ancient Charters prior to 1200 (1888). 
In his Calendar of Docwments in France nos. 1391 and 1402 concern Lewes. 

® Tanner, Notitia Monast. p. 552 [Horsfield’s Hist. of Lewes, i. 230-251, 1824, 
adds hardly any new materials from manuscript sources]; Duckett, ‘Charters of Cluni 
affecting Lewes,’ in Sussex Archeol. Coll. 34 (1886), p. 121; Round, ‘Some early 
Grants to Lewes,’ ib. 40 (1896), p. 58; Monast. Angl. v. p. 1 sqq., where the Tiberius 
annals are excerpted without showing any ‘kinship with our Vatican MS. On the 
English Cluniacs see U. Berliére in Studien aus d. Benedict. Orden, xi. (1890), p. 414. 
® Archiv der Ges. f. dlt. Deutsche Gesch. xii. (1872), p. 268. 10 Cp. a. 1135. 

'' Neues Archiv der Ges. f. alt. Dt. Gesch. iii. (1878), p. 164. 


12 See my Anglonorm. Geschichtsqu. p. 50. 18 Neues Archiv, iv. (1879), p. 27. 
‘5 Kal. Apr. ;’ cp. Jaffé-Léwenfeld, Reg. Pont. Rom. p. 745. : 
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ever belonged to Lewes; possibly—nay, probably—they are only 
accidentally bound together. 

The Annals were written at different times. The earliest hand 
is that which writes as late as 1164 ;'* and, judging from internal 
grounds, the work cannot have been begun before 1121. The mistake 
of 1150 was not possible before 1160; nor could King Henry be 
called ‘ the first’ before 1154. Later on the entries seem to have 
been made contemporaneously with the events. 

The basis of these Annals is that well-known annalistic com- 
pilation '* which from Cologne through Dijon reached Normandy 
early in the eleventh century, and having been augmented and 
continued, chiefly at Rouen, migrated to southern England in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It was used at Rouen, Fécamp, 
St. Wandrille, Caen, Ouches, Jumiéges, Evreux, Mont St. Michel, 
at Winchester, St. Austin’s (Canterbury), Peterborough, Hunting- 
don, Battle, Dore, St. Albans, Worcester, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Hereiord, Rochester, Southwark, Hales, St. Neots, and even at 
Lund, then in Denmark. It was through Rouen and Fécamp that 
it reached Lewes. Here it was copied, under Henry I, by a monk 
whom for brevity’s sake we shall call Lewensis deperditus. His 
work was incorporated into the ‘ Annales de Bello,’ as these on the one 
hand depend on some local Lewes entries, but on the other hand offer 
some of the common material in better readings.’ Another trace 
of the ‘ Lewensis deperditus’ exists in the ‘ Annales Cicestrenses,’ '* 
which mention the successions of Eustace and Hugh, the second 
and third priors of Lewes, in 1107 and 1120—names omitted in the 
annals below—while Adventus Lanzonis apud Lewias is common to 
both. The third Sussex offshoot of the ‘Lew. dep.’ is the Lewes 
annalist of 1164, printed below. As all the meagre entries about 
the emperors, the Norman dukes, the archbishops of Rouen, and 
the abbots of Cluny have been published several times, partly in the 
one, partly in the other derivative of the source so widely diffused, 
it has seemed unnecessary to give the earlier part of the Annals 
here. I print in small type all matter which is found in pub- 
lished Norman annals. Where Battle or Chichester is quoted in the 
margin the source was Lew. dep. 

The historical facts to be learned, or at least confirmed, from 

1s Mr. Bannister, distinguishing five or six hands before 1173, thinks that i. 
wrote the entries for 1—-1087; ii. (?) wrote over i., 1065-76; iii. made the entries for 
1106-64 ; iv. (end of twelfth century) added 1085, 1088, 1095, 1100; v. inserted 1171-2 , 
vi. added 1148, 1150, 1190 (2), and 1202. 

16 Anglonorm. Gesch. pp. 31, 51, 56, 85, 98 ; Holder-Egger, Mon. Germ. xxvi. 488. 

7 For instance, the abbot’s succession in Cluny (a. 1049) is dated in Battle, not in 
‘ Ann. Lew.,’ while the year is wrong by 1 in Lew. and by 2 in Battle. In 1073 Battle 
has Hildebrandus, the original reading for Gregorius VIIin Lew. In 1100 Battle 
has not yet primus, but wrongly puts the succession under 1101. 

18 Anglonorm. Gesch. p. 84. An isolated entry from Lewes occurs in Ann. de 
Bermundeseia, a. 1077, ed. Luard (Ann. Monast, iii. 425). 
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this edition are but few. The succession of the monastic officers 
of St. Pancras, the English connexion with Cluny, the genealogy 
of the Warrens gain several exact dates. The Cistercian prophecy 
of 1239 shows some relation to the Dunstable Annals, of which the 
Tiberius MS." possibly betrays another trace. F. Lizsermann. 


[Annales Lewenses a. 1-1857.] 


Incipiunt *° anni ab incarnacione Domini. 

6! Herodes periit, Archelaus successit** . 
1001 Willelmus primus abbas Fiscamni. 
1003 Iohannes papa. Otto ** obiit ; successit Henricus. 
1017 ~=Iuditta comitissa ** obiit. 
1024  Benedictus papa. Henricus * obiit ; Cono successit. 
1026 Ricardus *4 IIus obiit ; Ricardus Illus successit; deinde Rodbertus 

eodem anno. 

1028 Iohannes secundus abbas Fiscamni. 


. 1030 Willelmus primus abbas ** obiit.° 


1031 Robertus rex Francorum obiit; successit Henricus. 
1082 Gonnordis comitissa obiit. 
1035 Johannes papa frater Bened[icti]. Obiit Rodbertus comes **; successit 
Willelmus. 
1039 Conradus imperator obiit; successit Henricus. Clemens papa. 
1047 +Bellum apud Uallesdune. 
1048 Damasus obiit; successit Leo. Odilo abbas *’ obiit; successit Hugo. 
1058 Factum est bellum apud Mortuum mare. 
1055  Obiit Leo papa; successit Victor. 
1056 Henricus imperator obiit,; successit Henricus. 
1057 ‘Victor papa obiit; successit Stephanus. 
1058 Nicholaus papa. 
1059  Obiit Henricus rex; successit Philippus. 
1062 Alexander papa secundus. 
1065 Eadwardus rex obiit; successit Haroldus. 
1067 Willelmus Angliam cepit, interfecto Haroldo. 
1071 Robertus Frisensis Flandriam cepit. 
1078 Alexander papa obiit, successit Gregorius VITus. 
1076 X Kal. Maii terre motus factus est. 
Eclipsis lune rubens. 
1078 Domnus Lanzo** Angliam venit cum tribus sociis. 
1083 Mathildis regina obiit. , 
1085 *° Obiit domina Gundrada *° hufiuls loci 2 comitissa.*! 
1087 ‘Translatio sancti Nicholai.** Willelmus rex obiit. 
1088 2° Willelmus comes,*® fundator huius *8 loci, obiit. 
1095 * Facta est prima motio euntium in Ierusalem. 
1100 Willelmus iunior obiit; successit Henricus primus, frater eius. 
Urbanus papa obiit ; successit Paschalis papa. 
‘© Cp. p. 84. 
20 This line is in red ink. ** Annals containing no entry are omitted. 
*2 The annals 14-999 contain nothing original. 
*3 Of Germany. 24 Of Normandy. * Of Fécamp. 
*6 1031, at Dijon. *7 Of Cluny, rather 1049. 
28 Of Lewes. * Written in a hand of c. 1175. 
* Of Warrenne. 3! MS. ‘ comet.’ 3? From Myra to Bari. 
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Cp. Battle 1106 . Factum est bellum inter fratres Henricum et Robertum, capto 
Roberto. 
ibid. 1107 Lanzo** obiit et Willelmus Fiscamnensis abbas. 
aii. 1108 Philippus rex obiit; successit Luduuicus. Gundulfus episcopus ** 
obiit. 
Cp. Battle 1109 Hugo abbas * obiit et Anselmus archiepiscopus. 
Ibid. 1111 Paschalis papa Rome captus est ab Henrico imperatore. 
iid. 1118 Paschalis obiit; Gelasius IL successit. Mathildis regina, Balde- 
winus rex *° obiit. 
Op-Chi- 1119 Gelasius obiit; Calixtus successit. Baldewinus Flandrensis ** 
comes obiit, Alexis imperator.*” 
Ibid. 1120 Eustachius prior®* obiit. Concordati sunt reges Henricus et 
Luduwicus. Willelmus filius Henrici periit. 
1121 Monachi VII a Cluniaco ** Radigiam venerunt. 
1122 Radulfus archiepiscopus Cantuar{ilensis obiit. 
1124 Earnoldus episcopus Rovecestrensis obiit. 
1125 Calixtus obiit ; Onorius successit. 
1126 Obiit Radulfus prior.”* 
1129 Obiit Willelmus comes de Flandria. 
1130 Domnus Petrus abbas Cluniacensis in Angliam venit. 
1133 Obiit Hugo subprior.*® 
1134 Obiit Robertus comes Normanie. 
1185 Obiit Henricus rex; successit Stephanus. Obiit abbas Anscerius.‘’ 
1136 Obiit Walterius pius hospitarius."! 
1138 4? Willelmus comes Warenne. 
1141 Wintonia destructa est, et rex Stephanus liberatus. 
1142 Innocentius papa obiit ; successit Celestinus. 
1148 Obiit Hugo de Sancta Margareta huius loci ** prior. 
. 1144  Celestinus papa obiit ; successit Lucius. 
1145 Lucius obiit; successit Eugenius. 
1147 Facta est secunda motio euntium in Ierusalem. 
1148 Obiit Willelmus ** comes Warennie huius nominis tertius; suc- 
cessit Willelmus, filius regis Stephani. 
1150‘* Obiit Willelmus; successit‘® Hamelinus frater Henrici regis 
secundi. 
1153 Concordati sunt Stephanus rex et dux Henricus. Obiit Eugenius 
papa ; successit Anastasius papa. 
1154 Obiit Stephanus rex ; successit Henricus II rex. 
1157 Obiit Petrus abbas ;“° successit Hugo. 
1158 ‘7 Obiit Adrianus papa ; successit Alexander III papa. 


33 Of Rochester. * Of Cluny. % Of Jerusalem. 

36 Written above the line. 3 Scil. ‘ obiit.’ 

38 * Associatis sibi fratribus de [Lewes],’ Ann. Rading. in Anglonorm. Gesch. p. 10. 

* This subprior of Lewes must not be identified with the Archbishop Hugh, f 1164. 
On Raginald’s poem addressed to Subprior Hugh cp. Newes Archiv, xiii. 526. 

* Of Reading, formerly prior of Lewes. 

*! Most likely of Lewes ; this title of the monastic officer is Cluniac ; Du Cange, s.v. 
‘ hospitale,’ 2. 2 Supply ‘ obiit.’ 

‘8 «13 Jan. 1148-9’ (Round, Anc. Charters, p. 50). 

" Rather 1160; cp. 1159. * As earl of Warren. © Of Cluny. 

* Rather 1159. 
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1159  Obiit Willelmus prior et Willelmus ‘** comes filius Stephani regis. 

116049 II Idus Febr. luna sanguineum colorem habuit et fuit prima nox 
septuagesime. 

1162 Thomas factus est.archiepiscopus. 

1163 Gilebertus factus est episcopus Lundoniensis. 

1164 Stephanus abbas ‘® primum intravit Angliam. Obiit Hugo 
Rotomagensis archiepiscopus.*! 

1170*? Henricus episcopus Wintoniensis obiit. 

1171 3 Sanctus Thomas archiepiscopus martirizatus est. 

1172 Henricus rex iunior a patre recessit. 

1178 Obiit Henricus episcopus Wintoniensis. 

1179 Fulmen cecidit super pinnaculum II.** No. Ianuarii. 

1181 Alexander papa obiit; successit Lucius. 

1184 Ricardus archiepiscopus Cantuariensis obiit. 

1185 Patriarcha Iherosolimitanus*° in Angliam venit. 

1189 Obiit Henricus II rex; successit Ricardus filius eius. 

1190 Facta est motio imperatoris et duorum regum euntium in 
Terusalem. 

1194 Rex Ricardus** venit ab Alimania. 

1198 Obiit papa Celestinus ; successit Innocentius. 

1199 Obiit rex Ricardus, cui successit Iohannes frater eius. 

1202 Hamelinus comes Warennie obiit ; successit Willelmus filius eius 
comes nobilissimus. 

1208 Interdictum Anglie. 

1209 Otto in Romanum imperatorem fuit consecratus. 

1214 Reconciliata est ecclesia Anglie. 

1215 Orta est dissensio inter regem Iohannem et barones Anglie. 
Rome celebratum est concilium presidente papa Innocencio. 

1216 Obiit Rex Iohannes, cui successit rex Henricus. 

1220 He[njricus rex coronatus est. Sanctus Thomas translatus est. 

1221 Willelmus episccpus Londoniensis cessit episcopatui; successit 
Eustachius. 

1222 Obiit Randulfus Cicestrensis episcopus ; successit Radulfus. 

1223 Obiit Phillippus rex Francie ; successit Lodowicus. 

1231 *’ Primogenitus Will{elmi] com[itis] Warennie Ioh{annes nat]us 

est. 

1239 Primogenitus MHenrici regis Anglie Edwardus natus est. 
Dicebatur, quod eodem** anno cuidam monacho Cysterciensis 
ordinis, abbate et conventu presentibus, ministranti apparuit manus 
scribens in corporali hee verba: ‘Cedrus alta Libani succidetur ; 
Mars prevalebit Saturno et Iovi; Saturnus in omnibus insidiabitur 


Op. a. 1150. * 1161, when 12 Feb. was Septuagesima Sunday. 

5° Formerly prior of Lewes. | Here the first hand ends. 

*? This entry is erased ; cp. 1173. 

58 From this point the annals are continued in several contemporary hands. 

5* TT. N°. I. in red ink. 55 Heraclius. 

56 Added later above the line. 

5? This entry in green colour is partly rubbed off. 

58 Verbally agreeing with Ann. Dunstapl., Ann. Monast. iii. 151; some variations 
in Matth. Paris., ed. Luard, iii. 538, and in a Vacarius MS. (cp. E. H. R. xi. 1896, 
p. 309, n. 43), edited in Zeitschr. fiir Rechtsgesch. vi. (1867), p. 234. 
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Ioui. Infra novem annos erit unus deus monarchie, secundus 
obiit ; filii liberabuntur a captivitate quadam. Gens sine capite uel 
reputata veniet. De clero uiget ordo nouus ; si ceciderit, ve ecclesie! 
Multa prelia erunt in mundo. Fidei, legum, et regnorum immuta- 
ciones erunt. Terra tota Saracenorum subvertetur.’ 

1255 Willelmus de Warenna *’ natus est xix Kal. Febr. 

1257 Walenses contra regem Anglie Henricum filium regis Iohannis. 

1264 IL Idus Maii commissum est bellum apud Lewes inter regem et 


barones. 

1271 Obiit Bonefacius archiepiscopus, et successit Robertus de ordine 
Predicatorum. 

1285 Hic intravit Iohannes de Avinione®® domum Lewensem die 
assumpcionis. 


1286 Hoe anno obiit dominus Willelmus de Warenna;*? eodem anno 
ii. Kal. Iulii natus est Iohannes filius eius. 

1296 Hoc anno Robertus de Winchelesse archiepiscopus venit de Roma 
circa natalem Domini. 

1344 Hoc anno intravit dompnus Hugo de Chintriaco® in domum 
Lewensem. 

1349 ®! Obiit domina Isabella regina Anglie.®” 






The ‘ Communitas Bacheleriae Angliae.’ 


In a well-known passage in the ‘ Annals of Burton’ ! we are told how, 
after the celebration by the king of the Feast of St. Edward the 
Confessor, on 18 Oct. 1259, at Westminster, the communitas 
bacheleriae Angliae signified to the lord Edward, the earl of 
Gloucester, and the other sworn members of the council appointed 
at Oxford, that though the lord king had entirely accomplished all 
the obligations enjoined on him by the Provisions of Oxford, the 
barons themselves had done nothing for the good of the common- 
wealth, as they had promised, but had only sought for their 
private advantage and the disadvantage of the king, et quod nisi 
inde fieret emendatio alia ratio pactum reformaret. Thereupon, the 
chronicler continues, the lord Edward declared that, though he 
had sworn against his will to the oath at Oxford, he was entirely 
ready to stand by his word. He therefore told the lords of the 
council that unless they fulfilled their oath ipse usque ad mortem 
staret cum communitate et promissa faceret adimpleri. Ultimately 
the barons, videntes magis expedire promissa sua per seipsos adimpleri 
quam per alios, issued the Provisions of Westminster, which bear the 
same date of 13 Oct.? 


5* Earl John’s eldest son, who died before his father ; ep. a. 1286. 
* Afterwards prior. 5! Rather 1357. 
“ The numbers of the years down to 1363 follow without entries, and the rest of 
the page is vacant. 


' Annales Monastici, i. 471. * Select Charters, pp. 401-5. 
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Commenting on this passage Bishop Stubbs* says that the 
communitas bacheleriae means, ‘no doubt, the body of the knights, the 
tenants in chivalry, the landowners below the rank of the baronage.’ 
This view, suggested plainly by the later use of the phrase ‘ knight 
bachelor,’ had previously been held by other writers, as, for example, 
C. H. Pearson,‘ who translates the phrase literally as ‘ the body of 
those who held a knight’s qualification.’ The inference suggested 
somewhat cautiously by Bishop Stubbs is more clearly made by 
those who have sought to interpret the main results of his great 
work in a more popular form. ‘It was perhaps the action of the 
regents in summoning representatives from the shire courts 
in 1254,’ says Professor Medley,> ‘that emboldened a body calling 
itself the communitas bacheleriae Angliae, i.e. the knights who 
found themselves by the action of the barons definitely shut out of 
the Commune Concilium, to address a remonstrance to Prince 
Edward in Oct. 1259.’ There is no need to dwell on the unimpor- 
tant point that the ‘ body’ did not ‘call itself’ communitas bache- 
leriae, as Professor Medley puts the matter, but that it was so named 
by the chronicler, though this slight misstatement illustrates the 
way in which the theory gets hardened as it retreats further away 
from its source. The logical inference to be drawn from all these 
statements is that the communitas bacheleriae was @ more or 
less organised body, representative of the knighthood, and that 
the issue of the Provisions of Westminster was, therefore, an early 
instance of the constitutional action of the lesser landowners, who 
make Edward and Gloucester their spokesmen against the greater 
barons. It is, however, very doubtful indeed whether either of 
these opinions can be substantiated. It is most probable that 
bacheleria does not mean ‘knighthood,’ and there is no evidence 
that any assembly of the knights took place in Oct. 1259. 

The latter point can be dealt with first. “There are no accessible 
writs of summons to the parliament of 13 Oct. 1259. The 
special occasion for its assembly, the celebration of the feast of 
Henry’s favourite saint, suggests a mere gathering of magnates, 
and the preamble to the Provisions of Westminster emphasises with 
threefold reiteration that this was the case. 


Convenientibus apud Westmonasterium in quindena Sancti Michaelis 
ipso domino rege et magnatibus suis, de communi consilio et consensu 
dictorum regis et magnatwm factae sunt provisiones subscriptae per 
ipsos regem et magnates et publicatae in hunc modum.® 


It is needless to dwell upon the vagueness of an expression such 
as communitas in the language of the period. But though the popu- 
lar interpretation of our phrase might logically involve some sort 


* Constitutional History, ii. 83. * History of England, ii. 225. 
’ English Constitutional History, p. 119. * Select Charters, p. 401. 
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of meeting of knights it has never been specifically maintained that 
such an assembly is known to have taken place. If we press this 
theory we must throw over the date of the ‘ Annals of Burton’ and 
find, like Pauli, Gneist, and Pearson, some other time than Oct. 1259 
for the action of the bacheleria. However Dr. Prothero has sufficiently 
shown that there is no ground for rejecting the chronology of 
the Burton passage.’ 

It is more vital to suggest that the use of the word ‘ bachelor ’ 
in other contemporary documents hardly seems to bear out so 
precise an interpretation of that term as the word ‘knight’ 
involves. There are three passages at least in which the word is 
used by contemporary English chroniclers, but in each of these it 
is hard to extract a more definite meaning out of it than that of 
‘young men’ or ‘ young warriors.’ I am inclined, therefore, to 
think it is not so much the knighthood as a class as the young 
men, doubtless many of them of knightly rank, to whom the 
passage refers. The ‘ bachelors’ of the ‘ Annals of Burton’ are like 
the iuvenes of a few years later, who were so conspicuous an 
element in the following of Simon de Montfort. Their action 
in 1259 would, therefore, be not so much the constitutional interven- 
tion of the lesser landowners as the impatience of young and 
ardent gentlemen against the sluggishness and class prejudices of 
the comparatively elderly leaders of the great baronial houses. An 
examination of the parallel passages in which the word in question 
is employed would seem to strengthen this view. 

The first of these passages is from Matthew Paris,* which 
describes a tournament at Brackley in 1249. 


Ipso quoque tempore hastiludium commissum est apud Brackele, ubi 
multi de militibus universitatis regni, qui se volunt bachelarios appellari, 
sunt contriti. In ipso etiam torneamento comes Gloverniae Ricardus, 
qui se alienigenis semper opponere et partem favere indigenarum 
consueverat, ipsis alienis coniunctus est, in enormem famae suae 
laesionem et honoris ; per hoc enim pars Anglorum est confusa. In illo 
igitur conflictu cum praevaluisset Willelmus de Valentia, frater domini 
regis, iuvante dicto comite, male tractavit Willelmum de Odingesseles, 
militem strenuum, qui bachelariis annumerabatur. 


Bishop Stubbs, who refers to this passage, regards it as showing 
that Matthew Paris used the word ‘bachelor’ as equivalent to 
‘knight.’ But it must also be noticed that the tilters on the side 
opposed to the ‘ bachelors’ were as much knights as they were. 
We have Paris’s own testimony that William of Valence was dubbed 
knight on 18 Oct. 1247 by Henry himself,’ and that Gloucester 
also had been knighted by the king on 4 June 1245;"° and it 
seems against all traditions of chivalry that sides should be formed 


7 Simon de Montfort, p. 213. * Chron. Maj. v. 83. 
* Tbid. iv. 640-4. © Thid. iv. 418. 
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in a tournament on merely social grounds, the barons against the 
mere knights, as this meaning would seem to suggest. Moreover 
William of Valence, despite his recent marriage to Joan of Mun- 
chensi, was hardly yet sufficiently established in England to be 
regarded as one of the ‘ greater barons,’ whatever his ambition may 
have been, and he was certainly never recognised as earl of 
Pembroke. The ‘ bachelors’ of this tournament were clearly the 
young English knights as opposed to the foreign friends and 
kinsmen of the king, and the reproach against Richard of 
Gloucester is that he deserted his natural party—that, namely, of the 
‘bachelors ’"—in favour of the alienigenae. Universitas here seems 
used in just as vague a sense as communitas in the passage of the 
‘Annals of Burton,’ and suggests the unsafeness of the inference, 
based on the mere use of the term, that there was anything like 
corporate action of the bachelors in 1259. Of course even the idea 
of youth must not be pressed too far, for there were young men 
on both sides. William of Valence was still, as Paris says, actate 
tener et viribus imperfectis, and Gloucester himself (b. 4 Aug. 1222) 
was only 27 years old. 

The word ‘ bachelor ’ is also used by Wykes, the canon of Osney."! 
Speaking of Leicester’s occupation of London in 1263 he tells us 
how pauci cives—that is plainly few citizens of distinction—favoured 
the popular leader, whose strength lay rather in the adhesion of 
the mob. 

Interim ... comes Leycestriae civitatem Londoniae, faventibus 
sibi quibusdam licet paucis civibus, quorum praecipui fuerant Thomas 
filius Ricardi, maior urbis, Matthaeus Buckerel et Michael Tony, quibus 
annexa fuerat innwmera multitudo ribaldorum quos bachilarios vocita- 
bant, ingrediens occupavit, senioribus urbis et sapientioribus reclamanti- 
bus et contradicentibus. ... Ex hac igitur protervia per universum 
Angliae consuetudo detestabilis inolevit, quod in omnibus paene civi- 
tatibus et burgis fieret coniuratio ribaldorwm qui se bachilarios publice 


proclamabant, et maiores urbium et burgorum violentis ausibus opprime- 
bant. 


Here it is clear ‘bachelor’ does not mean knight at all. The 
‘bachelors’ are rather the rash young men, the apprentices, the 
ribald and irresponsible multitude who set themselves up against 
mayors, seniors, masters, and other persons of wisdom, gravity, and 
experience. It seems clear from this extensive use of the word 
‘bachelor’ in the English towns that this employment of the term 
was a common one. Though not yet used in a specialised sense it 
prepares the way for the latest use of ‘ bachelor’ as a ‘junior or 
inferior member of a trade guild,’ the first instance of which em- 
ployment is assigned to 1390 in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 
This civic use of ‘ bachelor’ fits in very well with the meaning 


1 Annales Monastici, iv. 138, 
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assigned to ‘ bachelor’ in relation to a higher social class. The 
knightly bachelors are the hot-headed young men who wish to 
upset the rule of grave earls and dignitaries and show themselves 
able to beat the hated foreigners in the mimic war of the tourna- 
ment. 

Another example of the use of the word is in a letter, enrolled 
in the Close Rolls of 47 Henry III,'* addressed by the king to 
Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, on 24 Dec. 1262. Hereford 
had been appointed custos of the Gwentian and Glamorganshire 
castles of the house of Clare on the death of Earl Richard on 
15 July 1262. He was now engaged in repelling the inroads of 
Llywelyn of Wales in co-operation with his son Humphrey of 
Brecon, and Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, who jointly divided the 
Braose estates in Brecon and Radnor which they had acquired with 
their wives. But Mortimer and the younger Humphrey were then 
besieged by Llywelyn in Cevnllys Castle in Maelenydd, and 
Hereford had not sufficient soldiers to help them. Henry, who 
had just landed at Dover, wrote, immediately on his arrival, 
promising to send at once such force as he had available to their 
assistance. 


Quibus rumoribus intellectis [writes the king] statim vocari fecimus 
bachelarios nostros quod festinanter veniant ad succursum vobis 
praestandum contra Walenses praedictos. 


Here also ‘ bachelor’ is used in a vague sense, but it seems to 
suggest in relation to the previous passages that the king proposed 
to despatch a force of young knights or young soldiers to save the 
Marchers in their distress. In all probability Henry is alluding 
to the armed familia regis, the knights and sergeants '* or troopers 
of the royal household, who constituted a small but always available 
standing force, which now, as fifteen years later, must have been, 
as Mr. J. E. Morris says, ‘invaluable as a nucleus of resistance 
against the Welsh,’ '* while the feudal and national militia was 
being slowly raised. Some of these may possibly have accom- 
panied Henry to France and returned with him to Dover, though 
the word vocari rather suggests a special summons. 


2 Shirley’s Royal Letters, ii. 228. 

18 Even the distinction between knight and sergeant, ‘ miles’ and ‘ serviens,’ must 
not be too far pressed. In the military organisation of Edward I’s household the 
‘ servientes ’ had much the same duties as the knights, while ‘ banneret’ was a purely 
military title, involving no necessary social or territorial significance (Morris’s Welsh 
Wars of Edward I, pp. 71, 85). But ‘ serviens,’ like ‘ miles,’ was also used in legal 
documents, as indicating a type of landholder; the ‘serviens’ in this sense being, of 
course, of inferior status to the knight. See for a good instance G. J. Turner’s Select 
Pleas of the Forest, p. 118 (Selden Soc. 1901). 

'* Welsh Wars of Edward I, pp. 84-86, where will be found an excellent account 
of the military aspect of the familia regis, composed of ‘ bannerets, knights bachelors, 
and troopers, under Edward I. But was ‘knight bachelor’ a phrase already in use ? 
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The object of this note is to emphasise the use of the word 
‘ bachelor’ in the thirteenth century in England. It has, therefore, 
been thought unnecessary to speak of the earlier and very different 
use of the word, of which Du Cange says enough. But one may 
refer both to Du Cange and to the ‘ Oxford Dictionary’ to show 
that ‘bachelor’ suggested youth rather than knighthood, even 
when the term was applied to young knights. It is enough to cite 
the passage of Albert of Aix, quoted by Du Cange, which speaks 
of the ‘ castrum adolescentium quod dicitur De Bakelers,’ and the 
amusing story of Ralph Glaber, in which the devil cries, Meus 
bacallaris ubi est? meaning, quidam frater iuwvenis levissimus of 
the abbey of St. Bénigne at Dijon.” In English the first instance 
of the use of the word quoted in the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ is in 
Robert of Gloucester and the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ both from the very 
last years of the thirteenth century. A reference to Professor 
Skeat’s glossaries to his editions of Chaucer and Langland shows 
that the great writers of the fourteenth century still used the word 
‘bachelor’ in the same unprecise way as our thirteenth-century 
chroniclers. The bachelor of Chaucer or Langland is still the 
‘novice in arts or arms,’ the young ‘ aspirant,’ and sometimes the 
‘ aspirant to knighthood ’ or the ‘ young knight ;’ and the ‘ bachelrie’ 
is still a ‘ company of young men.’ 

Equally significant is the academical use of ‘bachelor,’ 
which in the thirteenth century, as Dr. Rashdall tells us,'® was 
coming into use, at first as a slang term and afterwards as a 
technical description of the * pupil-teachership’ in the universities, 
by which the senior students prepared themselves for the practical 
teaching work of the doctorate. ‘There can be no doubt,’ says 
Dr. Rashdall quite precisely, ‘that the general meaning of the word 
“bachelor” . .. was a “young man” with the special sense of 
prentice or assistant.’ There are both the same suggestion of 
slang ‘7 and the same general idea of youthful immaturity in the use 
of the phrase in the thirteenth-century chronicles and letters which 
have been quoted. The ‘knights bachelors’ in the specific sense of 
‘a class of knights not rich enough to have a banner of their own’ 
could only grow up after the trooper miles of the twelfth century 
had become the more aristocratic initiated member of a military- 
social caste towards the end of the thirteenth.'"* In the days of 

'S Glaber, Les Cing Livres des Histoires, ed. Prou, p. 113. 

16 Universities of Europe, i. 209, 443-6. 

‘7 * Vulgariter bachalarii vocantur in a Bologna document of 1297,’ ibid. i. 210. 
The term first occurs in Paris in a letter of Gregory IX, dated 13 April 1231: 
‘ Constitutiones seu ordinationes providas faciendi. . . necnon de bachellariis, qui et 
qua hora et quid legere debeant . . . vobis concedimus facultatem.’ Denifle-Chatellain, 


Cartulariwm Univ. Paris. i. 137. The bachelors are next mentioned in an act of the 
studium artium of 1245, ibid. i. 178. 


'S Much light is thrown on this process by Morris’s Welsh Wars, ch. ii. 
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the barons’ wars the ‘ bachelors’ of the ‘ Burton Annals,’ Wykes, 
Matthew Paris, and of Henry III’s letters were, like the bachelors of 
Albert of Aix and Ralph Glaber, or the bachelors of Paris and Oxford 
and of Chaucer and Langland, simply young novices. The precise 
constitutional sense suggested for the passage in the ‘ Burton Annals’ 
by Bishop Stubbs, and boldly adopted by some of his interpreters, 
cannot, therefore, be sustained. The communitas bacheleriae Angliae 
means no more, then, than a chance number of rash young gentle- 
men. One’s excuse for dwelling at such length on so trivial a 
point must, however, be the importance of all the early indications 
of the constitutional action of the English knightly class. 
T. F. Tovrt. 


The Earliest Life of Milton. 


Tue following life of Milton, now printed for the first time, was 
found in 1889 by the Rev. Andrew Clark, LL.D., in a volume of 
Anthony Wood’s papers in the Bodleian Library,' but, owing to 
the pressure of other work, he had no time to examine it. To his 
suggestion I owe the privilege of bringing it to public notice. The 
manuscript consists of five sheets (12 by 74 in.), written on both 
sides, except the last, which is three-quarters filled on one side and 
on the other has only five lines of writing, carefully crossed out, 
which contain a first draft of a passage in the manuscript itself.’ 
The handwriting is of a type not uncommon in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century.* The corrections are of such a sort as 
make it evident that the penman was the composer of the matter, 
or else that he was an amanuensis who, as he wrote, corrected 
according to the dictation of the one for whom he worked. It has 
not been possible as yet to discover the author.‘ The manuscript 


' Wood MS. D. 4. * See p. 107, note 91. 

’ A facsimile of a page of the manuscript is given on p. 96. 

* To relieve future students of this problem from unnecessary labour, the 
following list is given of contemporaries of Milton, known to be interested 
in him for one reason or another (with one or two others mentioned by Aubrey), 
who did not write the manuscript (according to the theory that penman and 
author are one): Aubrey, William Joyner (suggested by the antiquary Lovedale as 
Wood’s ‘friend :’ see Bliss’s ed. of the Fasti, i. col. 480, note 5), Edward Phillips, Andrew 
Marvell, Daniel Skinner, Cyriack Skinner, Samuel Hartlib, Henry Oldenburg, Nathan 
Paget, M.D., Bishop Samuel Parker, Thomas Ellwood, John Thurlow, Abraham Hill, 
Philip Meadows, Richard Jones (first earl of Ranelagh), Edward Millington, Moses 
Pitt, Andrew Allam. The editor has examined the numerous facsimiles in Sotheby’s 

tamblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, the facsimile of the Cam- 
bridge manuscript, and also, by the courtesy of the British Museum authorities, Milton’s 
Commonplace Book. There are great difficulties in the theory that the manuscript 
was written by an amanuensis. If it is correct, Nathan Paget, M.D., was perhaps the 
author. 
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was evidently written between the death of Milton (1674) and the 
publication of Anthony Wood’s ‘ Fasti Oxonienses,’ appended to 
the ‘ Athenae Oxonienses’ (1691). 
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In the ‘ Fasti’ appeared Wood’s biography of Milton, the first 
printed account of the poet’s life. For its composition Wood had 
at least three sources of information, but in the opening sentences 
he speaks particularly of one. 
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This year (1635) was incorporated Master of Arts John Milton; not 
that it appears so in the Register, for the reason I have told you in the 
Incorporations 1629,° but from his own mouth to my friend, who was well 
acquainted with, and had from him, and from his Relations after his death, 
most of this account of his life and writings following. 


Literary tradition, dating back well into the seventeenth 
century, asserts that this friend was John Aubrey. Wood seems 
to confirm this tradition when, in discussing Milton’s ‘ Body of 
Divinity,’ he designates it as the book ‘ which my friend calls “Idea 
Theologiae,”’ the title Aubrey gives it in his own life of Milton,’ 
which Wood had before him in manuscript when he wrote the 
biography in question. But it seems strange, nevertheless, that 
Wood should have referred to Aubrey when the latter supplied 
him with less than ten per cent. of his material, while the manuscript 
now under discussion contributed about forty-five per cent.* 
Moreover Wood follows the chronological order of this manuscript, 
and very often its exact phraseology. May it not have been that 
Wood meant by his ‘friend’ the writer of the manuscript, but 
that, using his two main authorities together, he confused them 
for the moment when speaking of the ‘ Body of Divinity ’ ? 

The manuscript is certainly not the work of Aubrey, for neither 
the handwriting nor the style is his. He may perhaps have secured 
it from some friend for Wood, but this seems unlikely, because 
Aubrey himself made no use of it, although it contains information 
concerning long periods of Milton’s life which Aubrey passes over 
almost in silence. 

The autobiographical suggestions in the manuscript are few, 
but some traits of its author are more or less distinct. He was 
probably of Milton’s own generation, an older man than Anthony 
Wood. He writes as one who had passed through the civil 
struggles, in which he was evidently an Independent, though one 
of Milton’s type, sympathising deeply with real liberty but 
despising its counterfeit, believing that some of the puritan leaders 
had been ‘ abusers of that specious name.’® He was a well-educated 
though not altogether scholarly man, with good, though not care- 
fully practised, literary ability. He was probably not a clergyman ; 
perhaps he was a physician. He was either himself one of Milton’s 






5 The ‘reason’ was that the ‘registrary of the university,’ John French, though 
‘a good scholar,’ was a ‘ careless man,’ and during his term of office omitted to record 
the incorporations of the Cantabrigians, of whom Milton was one. 


* For a sketch of his relations with Wood, see Clark’s Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 
introd. 


7 Ibid. ii. 71 f. 

* The rest of Wood’s biography is mostly made up of matter from the autobio- 
graphical passages in Milton’s prose works, a careful list of his writings, and Wood’s 
own interpretation of Milton’s acts and of national events. 

* See p. 107. 
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friends or he was well acquainted with some who stood in close 
relations with the poet. He writes under the impulse of a deep 
personal interest in his subject, and Wood almost implicitly trusts 
his authority.'° 

But, whoever was its author, the biography is worthy of most 
careful study. It affords an illuminating glimpse into Wood’s 
editorial methods. The way in which he uses the manuscript, 
sometimes quoting it verbatim, then again qualifying its assertions, 
omitting some passages and adding others of his own composition 
to make an impression opposite to that produced by the manuscript 
itself, is highly entertaining. But, more than this, the manuscript 
throws light upon several interesting questions in Milton’s bio- 
graphy. It adds confirmation to the theory of Joseph Hunter and 
Professor Masson that the poet’s grandfather lived at Stanton St. 
John, in Oxfordshire ;—a conjecture which was proved to be correct 
by Hyde Clarke’s examination of the records of the Scriveners’ 
Company. By stating the amount of Richard Milton’s income the 
manuscript makes it evident how he could pay the excessive fines 
imposed upon him for recusancy. The manuscript is closely related 
to Richardson’s life of Milton. It confirms Richardson’s report of 
Milton’s relations with Sir William Davenant, and mentions, what 
Richardson also reports, the request of the government of Charles II 
that Milton should become its Latin secretary, as he had been 
Cromwell’s. Moreover the manuscript has the double distinction 
of being, first, the earliest biography of Milton ever written,'' and, 
secondly, the one seventeenth-century biography of the poet in 
which he is treated with entire sympathy. 

Epwarp §. Parsons. 


Tse Lire or M*! Joun Mitton. 


To write the Lives of Single Persons is then a commendable Under- 
taking, when by it some Moral benefit is design’d to Mankind. Hee who 
has that in aim, will not imploy his time or Pen, to record the history of 
bad men, how successful or great soever they may have bin; unless by 
relating thir Tragical ends (which, through the just Judgment of the 
Almighty, most commonly overtakes them) or by discriminating, with a 
due note of Infamy, whatever is criminal in thir actions, hee warn the 
Reader to flee thir example. 

But to celebrate, whether the Guifts or Graces, the natural Endow- 


‘© Tf Nathan Paget, M.D., is the author, the manuscript has a peculiar interpretative 
value. Dr. Paget was Milton’s friend, perhaps, as early as 1640, and was his physician 
during the latter part of the poet’s life. It was at Dr. Paget’s suggestion that Milton 
married, as his third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, the doctor’s cousin. The appointment 
of Dr. Paget in 1650 to the position of physician to the Tower is evidence as to his 
puritan sympathies. 

'' Aubrey’s life of Milton (in the Brief Lives), even if written earlier, cannot be 
strictly called a biography; it is merely a collection of biographical jottings. 

2 The title is always used when the poet’s name is mentioned in the manuscript. 
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ments, or acquir’d laudable Habitts of Persons eminent in thir Generations, 
while it gives glory to God, the bestower of all good things, and (by 
furnishing a Modell) tends to the edification of our Brethren, is little less 
than the duty of every Christian: Which seems acknowleg’d by the late 
Supervisors of our Common Prayer ;'* when they added to the Collect for 
the Church militant, a Clause commemorating the Saints and Servants of 
God departed this life in his Fear. 

That Hee who is the subject of this discourse, made it his endeavor 
to bee thought worthy of that high Character, will, I make no doubt, 
appeer to the impartial Reader from the particulars, w°" I shall with all 
sincerity relate of his life and Works. 

The learned M* John Milton, born about the year sixteen hundred and 
eight, is said to bee descended from an antient Knightly Family in 
Buckinghamshire," that gave name to the chief place of thir abode. 
However that bee, his Father was entitled to a true Nobility in the Apostle 
Pauls Heraldry; having bin disinherited about ye beginning of Queen 
Elizabeths reign'® by his Father a Romanist, who had an estate of five 
hundred pound"® a yeer at Stainton St. John in Oxfordshire, for reading 
the Bible.'7 Upon this occasion he came yong to London, and beeing 
taken care of by a relation'* of his a Scrivenor, hee became free of 
that profession ; and was so prosperous in it, and the Consortship of a 
prudent virtuous Wife, as to bee able to breed up in a liberal manner, and 
provide a competency for two Sons, and a Daughter: After which, out of a 
moderation not usual with such as have tasted the sweets of gain, and 
perhaps naturally inclin’d rather to a retir’d life by his addiction to Music 
(for his skill in which hee stands registred among the Composers of his 
time) hee gave over his trade, and went to live in the Country. 

This his eldest Son had his institution to learning both under public, 
and private Masters; under whom, through the pregnancy of his Parts, 
& his indefatigable industry (sitting up constantly at his Study till 
midnight) hee profited exceedingly ; and early in that time wrote several 
grave and religious Poems, and paraphras’d some of Davids Psalms.!” 


3 Revision of 1661-2. 

14 Wood gives Aubrey’s opinion and his own when he says the poet was ‘ descended 
from those of his name who had lived beyond all record at Milton, near Halton and 
Thame, in Oxfordshire.’ Phillips’s statement is: ‘He is said to have been descended 
of an ancient family of Miltons of Milton, near Abingdon, in Oxfordshire, where they 
had been a long time seated.’ Joseph Hunter discovered the record of a John de 
Milton in Buckinghamshire in 1428. (Milton: a Sheaf of Gleanings, p. 6). 

‘Ss This would seem to make the life of Milton’s father somewhat longer than 
Professor Masson conjectures. The latter supposes he was born about 1562 or 1563+ 
However, the significance of about is elastic. 

16 See the reference to this passage, above, p. 98. 

7 Cf. Aubrey’s ‘ Quaere—he found a Bible in English, in his chamber’ (Clark’s 
Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ii. 62). 

18 Aubrey says, ‘brought up by a friend of his; was not an apprentice.’ (Hyde 
Clarke has shown that this latter statement is incorrect.) Phillips states that the 
poet’s father took up the profession of a scrivener ‘ by the advice and assistance of an 
intimate friend of his, eminent in that calling.’ 

'* At this paragraph the dependence of Wood upon the manuscript begins. He 
transfers its phraseology to the Cambridge period and says : ‘ By this his indefatigable 
study, he profited exceedingly, wrot then several poems, paraphras’d some of David’s 
psalms ;’ and adds, using material taken from the next paragraph of the manuscript, 
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At about eighteen yeers of age ®° hee went to Christs College in 
Cambridge; where for his diligent study, his performance of public 
exercises, and for choice Verses, written on the occasions usually solemniz’d 
by the Universities, as well for his virtuous and sober life, hee was in high 
esteem w'" the best of his time. 

After taking his degree of Master of Arts hee left the University, and, 
having no design to take upon him any of the particular learned Profes- 
sions, apply’d himselfe for five yeers, at his Fathers house in the Country, 
to the diligent reading of the best Classic Authors, both Divine & 
Humane; sometimes repairing to London, from w*" hee was not farr 
distant, for learning Music and the Mathematics.?! 

Beeing now become Master of what useful knowledge was to bee had 
in Books, and competently skill’d amongst others, in the Italian language, 
hee made choice of that Country to travel into; in order to polish his 
Conversation, & learn to know Men. And having receiv’d instructions 
how to demean himselfe with that wise observing Nation, as well as how 
to shape his Journy, from St Henry Wotton, whose esteem of him appeers 
in an elegant letter to him upon that Subject, hee took his way *? through 
France. In this ?* Kingdom,** the manners & Genius of which hee had 
in no admiration, hee made small stay, nor contracted any Acquaintance ; 
save that, with the recommendation of Lord Scudamore,”* our *° Kings 
Ambassador at Paris, hee waited on Hugo Grotius, who was there under 
that Character from the Crown of Sweden. 

Hasting to Italy by the way of Nice, & passing through Genua Lig- 
horn & Pisa hee arriv’d at Florence. Here hee liv’d®’ two months in 
familiar & elegant conversation with the choice Witts of that Citty 
and was admitted by them to their private Academies; an Oeconomy 
much practis’d among the Virtuosi of those parts, for the communication 
of Polite literature, as well as for the cementing of friendships. The 
reputation hee had with them they express’d in several Commendatory 
Verses, w°" are extant in his book of Poems.”* 

From Florence hee went to Rome, where, as in all places, hee spent 


his time in the choicest company ; and amongst others there, in that of 
Lucas Holstein.*® 


‘ performed the collegiate and academical exercises to the admiration of all, and was 
esteemed to be a vertuous and sober person.’ : 

3 Wood says ‘at fifteen years of age.’ The poet was actually sixteen years and 
two months. 

21 The manuscript and Wood draw their material for this and succeeding paragraphs 
covering the period of travel from Milton’s Defensio Secunda, but Wood very often 
adopts the phraseology of the manuscript in preference to Milton’s own words. 

22 Substituted for ‘ Journy.’ 28 Substituted for ‘ w*".’ 

** “hee made no stay, having’ crossed out. 25 * hee waited ’ crossed out. 


26 Perhaps it may be inferred from this that the writer had lived in the time of 
Charles I. 


27 Substituted for ‘ pass’d.’ 

** The manuscript here closely follows the Defensio Secunda; Wood follows the 
manuscript. 

* Following the name, but crossed out, is ‘Library Keeper at the Vatican.’ A 
letter above the line and before ‘ Library’ refers to the margin, where are the words 
also crossed out, ‘For I am not certain that he was the library keeper.’ (Holstein 
was the pope’s librarian from 1636 to 1661.] 
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At Naples, which was his next remove, hee became acquainted w* 
Marquis Manso, a learned Person, and so aged as to have bin Con- 
temporary and intimate w'* Torquato Tasso, the famous Italian Heroic. 
This Nobleman oblig’d him by very particular civilities, accompanying 
him to see the rarities of the place, and paying him Visitts at his 
lodging ; Also sent him the testimony of a great esteem in this Distich 


Ut Mens, Forma, Decor Facies, Mos, si Pietas sic, 
Non Anglus, verum herclé Angelus ipse fores. 


Yet excus’d himselfe at parting for not having bin able to do him 
more honour, by reason of his resolute owning his Religion: This hee did 
whensoever by any ones enquiry occasion was offred; not otherwise 
forward to enter upon discourses of that Nature. Nor did hee decline 
its defense in the like circumstances even in Rome it self on his return 
thether ; though hee had bin advis’d by letters from som friends to 
Naples, that the English Jesuits design’d to do him mischief on that 
account. Before his leaving Naples hee return’d the Marquis an*° 
acknowlegement of his great favors in an elegant Copy of Verses 
entitl’d Mansus w°" is extant amongst his other latin Poems.*! 

From Rome hee revisited Florence for the sake of his charming friends 
there ; and then proceeded to Venice where hee shipp’d what books he 
had bought *? & through the delicious ** country of Lombardy, and over 
the Alps to Geneva, where hee liv’d in familiar conversation with the 
famous Diodati. Thence through France hee returnd home, having, with 
no ill management of his time, spent about fifteen moneths abroad. 

Hee had by this time laid in a large stock of knowlege, which as he 
design’d not for the purchase of Wealth, so neither intended hee * it, as a 
Misers hoard, toly useless: Having therefore * taken a house, to bee ** at 
full ease and quiet, & gotten his books about him, hee sett himselfe 
upon Compositions, tending either to the public benefit of Mankind, 
and especially his Countrymen, or to the advancement of the Common- 
wealth of Learning. Andhis first labours were very happily dedicated to, 
what had the chiefest place in his affections, and had bin no small part of 
his Study, the service of Religion.*” 

It was now the Year 1640: And the Nation was much divided upon the 
Controversies about Church Government, between the Prelatical party, 
and the Dissenters, or, as they were commonly then calld, Puritans. Hee 
had study’d Religion in the Bible and the best Authors, had strictly liv’d 
up to it’s** Rules, and had no temporal concern depending upon any 
Hierarchy, to render him suspected, either to himselfe, or others, as one 
that writt for Interest; and therefore *® with great boldness, & Zeal 


% Substituted for ‘a large.’ 

% The last part of the sentence originally read ‘an elegant Poem w is amongst 
his other latin Verses.’ Wood borrows most of this paragraph verbatim. 

32 The clause ‘ where . . . . bought’ is inserted above the line. 

33 Substituted for ‘ pleasant.’ 

*4 ‘that ’ crossed out. 

38 « gotten his Books about him ’ crossed out. 4% ¢ full’ crossed out. 

37 Most of this paragraph was omitted by Wood. 

38 Usually the apostrophe is not used in the manuscript, except to mark elision. 

Substituted for ‘ thence.’ 
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offer’d his Judgment,‘° first in two Books of Reformation‘! by way of 
address to a friend, And then in answer toa Bishop hee writt of Pre- 
latical Episcopacy and The Reason of Church Governm'. After that ‘? 
Animadversions wpon the Remonstrants defence (the work of Bishop 
Hall) against Smectymnyus * and Apology for those Animadversions. 

In this while, his manner of Settlement fitting him for the reception 
of a Wife, hee in a moneths time (according to his practice of not wasting 
that precious Talent) courted, marryed, and brought home from Forrest- 
ball‘* near Oxford a Daughter of M* Powell. But shee, that was 
very Yong, & had bin bred in a family of plenty and freedom, being 
not well pleas’d with his reserv’d manner of life, within a few days 
left him, and went back **> into the Country with her Mother: Nor 
though hee sent severall pressing invitations could hee prevayl w*" 
her to return, till about foure yeers after, when Oxford was surrendr’d 
(the nighness of her Fathers house to that Garrison having for the 
most part of the meantime hindred any communication between them) 
shee of her own accord came, & submitted to him; pleading that her 
Mother had bin the inciter of her to that frowardness.“® Hee in the 
Interval,‘7 who had entred into that State for the end design’d by 
God & Nature, and was then in the full vigor of his Manhood, could 
ill bear the disappointment hee mett with by her obstinate absenting : 


‘© This passage is too eulogistic of Milton for Wood. He drops out the praises 
and inserts at the beginning a long section discussing Milton’s relation to the struggle. 
A part of it is worth quoting as showing Wood’s attitude towards Milton’s political 
views. ‘Taking part with the Independents, he became a great Antimonarchist, a 
bitter enemy to K. Ch. I, and at length arrived to that monstrous and unparallel’d 
height of profligate impudence, as in print to justify the most execrable Murder of him 
the best of Kings . . . we find him a Commonwealths man, a hater of all things that 
looked towards a single person, a great reproacher of the Universities, scholastical 
degrees, decency, and uniformity in the Church.’ 

"\ « And then ’ crossed out. 

Substituted for ‘ After that for a first and second.’ 

‘8 Wood has: ‘ Animadversions upon the Remonstrants defence against Smectym- 
nuus. Lond. 1641. qu. Which Rem. defence was written (as "tis said) by Dr. Jos. 
Hall, Bishop of Evzeter.’ 

‘( An error for Forest-hill; a mistake, as Mr. F. Madan of the Bodleian Library 
suggests, not likely to have been made by an Oxford man. 

‘S «Went back’ substituted for ‘ return’d.’ 

‘6 Wood’s use of this passage is a good example of the literal way in which he 
borrowed much of the manuscript. ‘It must now be known,’ Wood says, ‘ that after 
his settlement, upon his return from his Travels, he in a month’s time courted, 
married, and brought home to his house in London a Wife from Forsthill lying 
between Halton and Oxford, named Mary the Daughter of Mr. —— Powell of that 
place Gent. But she, who was very young, and had been bred in a family of plenty 
and freedom, being not well pleased with her Husband’s retired manner of life, did 
shortly after leave him and went back in the Country with her Mother. Whereupon, 
tho he sent divers pressing invitations, yet he could not prevail with her to come 
back, till about four years after when the Garrison of Oxon was surrendred (the 
nighness of her Father’s house to which having for the most part of the meantime 
hindered any communication between them) she of her own accord returned and sub- 
mitted to him, pleading that her Mother had been the chief promoter of her froward- 
ness.’ 

* ‘in the Interval’ read originally ‘in this meantime.’ 


‘Interval’ was substituted 
for ‘ meantime,’ and ‘this’ changed to ‘ the.’ 
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And therefore thought upon a Divorce, that hee might be free to 
marry another; concerning which hee also was in treaty. The 
lawfulness and expedience of this, duly regulat in order to all those 
purposes, for which Marriage was at first instituted; had upon full 
consideration & reading good Authors bin formerly his Opinion: And 
the necessity of justifying himselfe now concurring with the opportunity, 
acceptable to him, of instructing others in a point of so great concern ** 
to the peace and preservation of Families; and so likely to prevent 
temptations as well as mischiefs,*® hee first writt The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce, then Colasterion, and after Tetrachordon:*° In 
these *' hee taught the right use and design of Marriage; then the 
Original & practise of Divorces amongst the Jews, and*? show’d that our 
Savior, in those foure places of the Evangelists,°® meant not the abrogating 
but rectifying the abuses of it** ; rendring to that purpose another Sense 
of the word Fornication (and w*" is also the Opinion amongst others of 
Mr Selden in his Uxor Hebraea) then what is commonly received. 
Martin Bucers Judgment in this matter hee likewise translated into 
English. The Assembly of Divines then sitting at Westminster, though 
formerly obliged by his learned Pen in the defense of Smectymnyus, and 
other thir controversies * with the Bishops, now impatient of having 
the Clergies °° Jurisdiction, as they reckoned*’ it, invaded, instead of 
answering, or disproving what those books ** had asserted, caus’d him to 
be summon’d*? for them before the Lords. But that house, whether 
approving ®° the Doctrine, or not favoring his Accusers, soon dismiss’d 
him.*! 

This was the mending of a decay in the Superstructure, and had for 
object onely the well beeing of private Persons, or at most of Families ; 
His small Treatise of Education, address’d to M* Hartlib, was the lay- 
ing a Foundation also of Public Weale: In it hee prescrib’d an easy & 
delightful method for training up Gentry in such a manner to all sorts of 
Literature, as that they might at the same time by like degrees advance 
in Virtue, and Abilities to serve their Country ; subjoyning directions for 
their attayning other necessary, or Ornamental accomplishments: And it 
seem’d hee design’d in some measure to put this in practise. Hee had 


‘8 ‘of so great concern ’ substituted for ‘so necessary.’ 

© ‘as well as mischiefs’ substituted for ‘to Sin.’ 

5° Wood corrects the manuscript here: the Tetrachordon was printed earlier than 
the Colasterion. 5t Substituted for ‘ which.’ 

52 “by expounding after other correct [? the word is illegible] divines the foure 
passages in the Evangelists’ obliterated and ‘ show’d’ substituted. 

53 It is not likely that a clergyman would be ignorant that three of the ‘foure 
places ’ were outside the Evangelists. Milton discusses (1) Genesis i. 27, 28, with 
ii. 18, 23, 24; (2) Deut. xxiv. 1,2; (3) Matt. v. 31, 32, with xix. 3-11; (4) 1 Cor. vii. 
10-16. 54 ‘among the Jews’ crossed out. 

55 The phrase ‘ other thir controversies’ is quoted verbatim by Wood. 

56 Originally written ‘ the Jurisdiction ;’ ‘the’ was changed to ‘ their,’ and finally 
‘the Clergies’ substituted. 

5? Substituted for ‘ term’d.’ 58 ¢ Those books’ substituted for ‘ he.’ 

5° «Caus’d . . . summon’d’ substituted for ‘summon’d him.’ 

® Substituted for ‘ not disliking.’ 


®t Wood quotes this passage almost verbatim, as he does the next section after the 
words ‘ Public Weale.’ 
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from his first settling taken care of instructing his two Nephews by his 
Sister Phillips, and, as it happen’d, the Sonn of some friend: Now hee 
took a large house, where the Earle of Barrimore, sent by his Aunt the 
Lady Ranalagh, St Thomas Gardiner of Essex, and others were 
under his Tuition : *? But whether it were that the tempers of our Gentry 
would not beare the strictness of his Discipline, or for what other reason, 
hee continued that Course but a while. 

His next public work, and which seem’d to bee his particular Province, 
who was so jealous in promoting Knowledge, was Areopagitica, written 
in manner of an Oration, to vindicate the freedom of the Press from the 
Tyranny of Licensers; Who either inslav’d to the Dictates of those that 
put them into Office, or prejudic’d by thir own Ignorance,® are wont to 
hinder ye comming out of any thing * which is not consonant to the 
common receiv’d Opinions, and by that means deprive the public of the 
benefit of many usefull labours. 

Hitherto all his Writings had for subject the propagation of Religion 
or ® Learning, or the bettering some more private concerns of Mankind: In 
Political matters hee had publish’d nothing.®® And it was now the time 
' of the King’s coming upon his Tryal, when some of the Presbiterian 
Ministers, out of malignity to the Independent Party,°’ who had 
supplanted them, more then from any principles of Loyalty, asserted 
clamorously in their Sermons & Writings the Privilege of Kings from 
all accountableness. Or (to speak in the Language of this ® time) Non- 
resistance & Passive Obedience to bee the Doctrine of all the Reformed 
Churches. This general Thesis, which incourag’d all manner of 
Tyranny, he opposed by good Arguments, and the Authorities of several 
eminently learned Protestants in a Book titled The Tenure of Kings, 
but without any particular application to the dispute then on foot in this 
Nation. 

Upon the change of Government which succeeded the King’s death 
hee was, without any seeking of his, by the means of a private 
Acquaintance, who was a member of the new Council of State, chosen 
Latin Secretary. In this public Station his abilities & the acuteness of 
his parts, which had lyen hid in his privacy, were soon taken notice of, 

® Wood’s rearrangement and punctuation of the sentence he borrowed from the 
manuscript here, as Professor Masson points out (Life of Milton, iii. 658), obscure} the 
meaning: ‘And to this end that he might put it in practice, he took a larger house, 
where the Earle of Barrimore sent by his Aunt the Lady Rannelagh, Sir Thomas 
Gardiner of Essex, to be there with others (besides his two Nephews) under his Tuition.’ 
The manuscript makes it clear that Sir Thomas Gardiner was one of Milton’s pupils, 
as Professor Masson believes. 

®3 Wood groups these suggestions under the phrase ‘ for several reasons.’ 

5' ‘new or’ crossed out. ® Substituted for ‘ and.’ 

°° Wood carelessly writes, ‘ Hitherto we find him only to have published political 
things.’ 

8? Wood varies this, ‘ which he took to be only their malignity against the Inde- 
pendents,’ &c. 

® Wood changes the word ‘this’ to ‘that,’ perhaps because the doctrine became 
antiquated with the Revolution of 1688. The manuscript is certainly accurate for the 
time it was written, as the doctrine was most prominent during the latter part of the 
reign of Charles II and during the reign of James II. 

® Wood’s version is, ‘which as he conceiv’d did encourage all manner of 
Tyranny.’ 
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and hee was pitch’d upon to elude the Artifice’® of ’Exxiv BaoAcxy.7! 
This hee had no sooner perform’d answerably to the expectation from his 
Witt & Pen, in ’EcxovoxAdsys, but another Adventure expected him.7? 

Salmasius a Professor in Holland, who had in a large Treatise, 
not long before, maintain’d the parity of Church Governors against 
Episcopacy, put out Defensio Caroli Regis, and in it, amongst other 
absurdities, justify’d (as indeed it was unavoidable in the defense of that 
Cause, which was styl’d Bellum Episcopale) to the contradiction of his 
former Book, the pretensions of the Bishops.”* Him Mr. Milton by the 
order of his Masters answered in “4 Defensio pro populo Anglicano ;”° both 
in more correct Latin, to the shame of the others Grammership, and by 
much better reasoning. For Salmasius beeing a Forrainer, & grossly 
ignorant of our Laws & Constitution (which in all Nations are the 
respective distinguishing Principles of Government) either brought no 
arguments from thence, or such onely (and by him not seldom mistaken 
or misapply’d) as were partially suggested to him by those whose cause 
he had undertaken ; and which, having** during the many yeers of our 
divisions been often ventilated, receiv’d an easy solution. Nor had hee 
given proof of deeper learning in that which is properly call’d Politics, 
while hee made use of trite Instances, as that of the Government of Bees, 
& such like to prove the preeminency of Monarchy: and all along so 
confounded it with Tyranny (as also hee did the Episcopal with the 
Papal Government) that hee might better have pass’d for a Defender of 
the grand Signor, and the Council of Trent, then of a lawful King and a 
Reformed Church. For this and reneging his former Principles hee was 
by M" Milton facetiously expos’d: Nor did he ever reply, though hee 
liv’d three years after.” 

But what hee wisely declin’d, the further provoking such an 
Adversary, or persisting to defend a Cause hee so ill understood, was 
attempted in Clamor Regij Sanguinis &c: in which Salmasius was 
hugely extoll’d, and Mt Milton as falsly defam’d.”* The Anonymous 

7” Wood’s version, ‘ the artifice (so it was then by the Faction called).’ 

*t The Greek words are thus pointed in the manuscript. 

72 Wood’s version, ‘Whereupon he soon after published . . . Iconoclastes . . 
which being published to the horror of all sober men, nay even to the Presbyterians, 
yet by the then dominant party it was esteemed an excellent piece, & perform’d 
answerably to the expectation of his Wit and Pen.’ Wood goes on to state the effect 
the book had on Milton’s position in the eyes of the crown at the Restoration, and 
the fact that, in company with a volume by John Goodwin, it was called in by procla- 
mation in 1660. 

7* Wood tones down this passage, omitting some of the matter derogatory to 
Salmasius, and finishing with ‘wherein (in the Defensio) he justified several 
matters, as Milton conceived, to the contradiction of his former book.’ 

™ Substituted for ‘by.’ 

*> The manuscript gives the words of Latin titles in the English order. 

76 “been Ven,’ crossed out. 

77 A posthumous reply by Salmasius appeared in 1660, seven years after his death. 
Wood omits almost all of this paragraph after the name of Milton’s book (the 
Defensio), and inserts a passage giving facts about the burning of the pamphlet at 
Toulouse, its seizure at the Restoration, and the attacks upon Salmasius in the 
Mercurius Politicus. 

** Wood’s version is, ‘ Salmasius was highly extol’d in it, and Milton had his 
just Character given therein.’ 
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Author, Mt Milton, who had by his last book gain’d great esteem and 
many friends among the Learned abroad, by whom, and by public 
Ministers comming hether hee was often visited, soon discover’d to bee 
Morus, formerly a Professor & Minister at Geneva, then living in 
Holland. Him, in Secunda Defensio pro populo Anglicano he render’d 
ridiculous for his trivial and weak Treatise under so Tragical a title, con- 
teyning little of Argument, which had not before suffr’d with Salmasius. 
And because it consisted most of Railing & false Reproches, hee, in no 
unpleasant manner, from very good testimonies retorted upon him the 
true history of his notorious Impurities, both at Geneva, and Leyden. 
Himselfe hee also, by giving a particular ingenuous account of his whole 
life Vindicated from those scurrilous aspersions, with which that Book 
had indevor’d to blemish him :7? Adding perhaps thereby also reputa- 
tion to the cause hee defended, at least, with impartial Readers, when 
they should reflect upon the different qualifications of the respective 
Champions. And when Morus afterwards strove to cleer himselfe of 
beeing the Author, and to represent Mt Milton as an injurious Defamer 
in that particular, hee in Defensio pro se by very good testimonies, and 
other circumstantial proofs justify’d -his having fixd it there, and made 
good sport of the others shallow Evasions.*° 

While he was thus employ’d his Eysight totally faild him; not 
through any immediat or sudden Judgment, as his Adversaries insult- 
ingly affirm’d; but from a weakness which his hard nightly study in his 
youth had first occasion’d, and which *' by degrees had for some time 
before depriv’d him of the use of one Ey: And the Issues and Seatons, 
made use of to save or retrieve that, were thought by drawing away the 
Spirits, which should have supply’d the Optic Vessells, to have hasten’d 
the loss of the other.*? Hee was indeed advis’d by his Physitians of the 
danger, in his condition, attending so great intentness as that work 
requir’d. But hee, who was resolute in going through with what upon 
good consideration hee at any time design’d, and to whom the love of 
Truth and his Country was ** dearer then all things, would not for any 
danger decline thir defense. 

Nor did his Darkness discourage or disable him from prosecuting, 
with the help of Amanuenses,*‘ the former design of his calmer Studies. 
And hee had now more leisure, beeing dispens’d with, by having a 
Substitute allowd him, and sometimes Instructions sent home to him, 
from attending in his office * of Secretary.*® 

Wood uses this passage in his description of Milton’s Pro se Defensio. It 
belongs where the manuscript inserts it, with the Defensio Secunda, which contains 
the most famous of the autobiographical passages. 

8 The writer does not seem to be acquainted with the fact that the author of the 
Clamor Regii Sanguinis was Peter du Moulin, D.D., afterwards prebendary of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, who acknowledged the authorship of the book in 1670. Aubrey, 


making his notes on the life of Milton about 1680, knew the fact ; and Wood also states it. 

5! « had’ crossed out. 

* This somewhat technical discussion suggests that the author may have 
been a physician. Later he gives the technical name of the trouble, ‘Gutta Serena’ 
(p. 108). Dr. Paget was probably Milton’s physician at this time. 

‘S$ Substituted for ‘ were.’ *4 his’ crossed out. 

*5 Substituted for ‘ place.’ 

“6 From this and the next paragraph Wood borrows extensively. 
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It was now that hee began that laborious work of amassing out of all 
the Classic Authors, both in Prose and Verse, a*’ Latin Thesaurus to 
the emendation of that done by Stephanus; Also the composing 
Paradise Lost And the framing a Body of Divinity out of the Bible: 
All which, notwithstanding the several Calamities befalling him in his 
fortunes, hee finish’d after the Restoration: As also the British 
history down to the Conquest, Paradise regaind, Samson Agonistes, a 
Tragedy Logica & Accedence commenc’d Grammer & had begun a 
Greek Thesaurus ; having scarce left any part of learning unimprov’d by 
him: As in Paradise lost & Regained hee more especially taught all Virtue. 

In these Works, and the instruction of some Youth or other at the 
intreaty of his friends, hee in great Serenity spent his time & expir’d no 
less calmly in the Yeare 1674. 

He had naturally a Sharp Witt, and steddy Judgment ; which helps 
toward attaining Learning hee improv’d by an indefatigable attention to his 
Study ; and was supported in that by a Temperance, all ways observ’d by 
him, but in his Youth even with great Nicety. Yet did hee not 
reckon this Talent but as intrusted with him ; and therefore dedicated all 
his labours to the glory of God, & some public Good ; Neither binding 
himselfe to any of the gainfull Professions, nor having any worldly 
Interest for aim in what he taught. Hee made no address or Court for 
that emploiment of Latin Secretary, though his eminent fittness for it 
appeers by his printed Letters of that time.** And hee was so farr from 
beeing concern’d in the corrupt designs of his Masters,*® that whilst in 
his first and second Defensio pro populo Anglicano he was an Advocate 
for Liberty against Tyranny & Oppression (which to him seem’d the case, as 
well by the public Declarations on the one side [and hee was a Stranger 
to thir private Counsels °°] as by the Arguments on the other side, which 
run mainly upon the justifying of exorbitant & lawless power) hee took 
care all along strictly to define, and persuade to true Liberty, and especially 
in very solemn Perorations at the close of those Books; where hee also, 
little less than Prophetically, denoune’d the Punishments due to the abusers 
of that Specious name. And as hee was not link’d to one Party by self 
Interest,*! so neither was hee divided from the other by Animosity ; but was 

*? «that’ crossed out. 

** Probably a reference to a pirated edition of Milton’s State Letters, printed in 
1676; or perhaps to the volume of Familiar Letters (Hpistolarum Familiarum Liber 
Unus), printed in 1674. 

* There is evident sympathy here with the attitude which Milton took towards the 
puritan government in its later days, with the mood in which he wrote A Ready and 
Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth. 


® An explicit statement of Milton’s exclusion from the inner circle of the puritan 
government. 

*! On the back of the last page are five lines of writing carefully crossed out, which 
were evidently the first draft of the passage, ‘Perorations . . . self Interest.’ They 
are as follows :— 

‘Perorations at the close of those Books at the close of those Books where 

sofermly & denoune’d we due to 
hee denounc’d little less then Prophetically the Punishments often befell the 
enlarging 
abusers of that Specious name whether by stretching it to licenciousness or by 
serve 
inverting it to y* corrupt ends of Amb{ition] And as hee was not link’d to one Party 
by selfe.’ 
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forward to do any of them good Offices, when their particular Cases 
afforded him ground to appeer on thir behalf. And especially, if on the 
score of Witt or Learning, they could lay claim to his peculiar Patronage. 
Of which were instances, among others, the Grand child of the famous 
Spencer,®? a Papist suffering in his concerns in Ireland, and S* William 
Davenant when taken Prisoner,®* for both whom he procur’d relief.% 

This his Sincerity, and disentanglement of any private ends with his 
Sentiments relating to the Public, proceeded no doubt from a higher 
Principle, but was in great part supported,®* and temptations to the 
contrary avoided by his constant Frugality; which enabl’d him at first 
to live within compass of the moderate Patrimony his Father left him, 
and afterwards to bear with patience, and no discomposure”® of his way of 
living, the great losses which befell him in his Fortunes. Yett he was 
not sparing to buy good Books; of which hee left a fair Collection; and 
was generous in relieving the wants of his Friends. Of his °’ Gentleness 
and Humanity hee likewise gave signal proof in receiving home, and 
living in good accord till her death with his first wife, after shee had so 
obstinately absented from him: During which time, as neither in any 
other Scene of his life, was hee blemish’d with the least Unchastity. 

From so Christian a Life, so great Learning, and so unbyass’d a search 
after Truth it is not probable any errors in Doctrine should spring. And 
therefore his Judgment in his Body of Divinity concerning some 
speculative points, differing perhaps from that commonly receivd, (and 
which is thought to bee the reason that never was printed °*) neither ought 
rashly to bee condemned, and however himselfe not to bee uncharitably 
censur’d ; who by beeing a constant®® Champion for the liberty of Opining, 
expressd much Candor towards others. But that this Age is insensible 
of the great obligations it has to him, is too apparent in that hee has no 
better a Pen to celebrate his Memory. 

Hee was of a moderate Stature, and well proportion’d, of a ruddy Com- 
plexion, light brown Hair, & handsom Features; save that his Eyes 
were none of the quickest. But his blindness, which proceeded from a 
Gutta Serena,!® added no further blemish to them. His deportment was 
sweet and affable; and his Gate erect & Manly, bespeaking Courage 
and undauntedness (or a Nil conscire) On which account hee wore a 
Sword while hee had his Sight, and was skill’d in using it. Hee had an 
excellent Ear, and could bear a part both in Vocal & Instrumental 


*2 A fact not mentioned elsewhere. 

*8 An interesting confirmation of the tradition related by Jonathan Richardson 
(Explanatory Notes on‘ Paradise Lost,’ pp. lxxxix-xc). Richardson says he received 
the information from Thomas Betterton, through Alexander Pope, that at the’ Restora- 
tion, when Milton was in danger of losing his life, ‘’t was Sir William Davenant 
obtained his remission, in return for his own life procured by Milton’s interest when 
himself was under condemnation, anno 1650. A life was owing to Milton (Davenant’s), 
and ’t was paid nobly, Milton’s for Davenant’s at Davenant’s intercession.’ 

** Wood omits this and the preceding paragraph. 

* «by his Frugality ’ crossed out. 

*6 «no discomposure ’ substituted for ‘ small alteration.’ 

*7 ¢ genero’[sity] crossed out. *8 The book was not printed until 1825. 

*° Read originally ‘ so constant a.’ 

' This suggests the physician’s technical knowledge. Richardson in 1734 gives, 
the same name to the trouble (p. iii). 
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Music. His moderate Estate left him by his Father was through his 
good Oeconomy sufficient to maintain him. Out of his Secretary’s Salary 
hee had sav’d two thousand pounds, which being logd’d in the Excise, 
and that Bank failing upon the Restoration, hee utterly lost,'!°' Besides 
which, and the ceasing of his Imploiment hee had no damage by that! 
change of Affairs.'°* For hee early sued out his Pardon ;'* and by means 
of that, when the Serjeant of the house of Commons had officiously seisd 
him, was quickly set at liberty. Hee had too at the first return of the 
Court in good manners! left his house in Petty France, which had a 
door into the Park;!® and in all other things demeaning himselfe 
peaceably, wasso farr from beingreckon’d disaffected, that hee was visited at 
his house on Bun-hill by a Chief Officer of State, and desir’d to imploy his 
Pen on thir behalfe.!°’ And when the Subject of Divorce was under con- 
sideration with the Lords, upon the account of the Lord Ross, hee was 
consulted by an eminent'’* Member of that house.'*® By the great fire 
in 1666 hee had a house in Bread street burnt: w*" was all the Real 
Estate hee bad. Hee rendred his Studies and various Works more easy 
& pleasant by allotting them thir several portions of the day. Of these 
the time friendly to the Muses fell to his Poetry; And hee waking early 
(as is the use of temperate men) had commonly a good Stock of Verses 
ready against his Amanuensis came; which if it happend to bee later 
then ordinary, hee would complain, Saying hee wanted to bee milkd.''® 
The Evenings hee likewise spent in reading some choice Poets, by way of 
refreshment after the days toyl, and to store his Fancy against Morning. 
Besides his ordinary lectures out of the Bible and the''! best Commentators 
on the week day, That was his sole subject on Sundays. And Davids 
Psalms were in esteem with him above all Poetry. The Youths that hee 
instructed from time to time servd him often as Amanuenses, and some 
elderly persons were glad for the benefit of his learned Conversation, to 
perform that Office.? His first Wife dy’d a while after his blindness 
seizd him, leaving him three Daughters, that liv’d to bee Women. Hee 
marry’d two more, whereof one surviv’d him. Hee dy’d in a fitt of the 
Gout, but with so little pain or Emotion, that the time of his expiring 
was not perceiv’d by those in the room.''* And though hee had bin long 


1 Down to this point Wood quotes the paragraph almost verbatim. 

102 Substituted for ‘ the.’ 8 Substituted for ‘ Government.’ 

4 Milton was set at liberty in December 1660. Professor Masson conjectures that 
he was arrested between 13 Sept. and 6 Nov. The poet must then have secured his 
pardon before the last-named date. Charles II came to the throne in May, and 
the order for Milton’s arrest was issued 16 June. He was still at large 13 August 
(Masson, vi. 184-95). 

13 * good manners’ substituted for ‘ prudently.’ 

16 The omission of the name of the park suggests that the writer was a Londoner. 

107 Richardson embodied this tradition in his introduction to Explanatory Notes on 
Paradise Lost, p.c; Professor Masson rejects it. 

18 ‘an eminent ’ substituted for ‘no mean.’ 

1&9 Wood inserts this passage earlier, in his discussion of Milton’s Divorce tracts. 

10 A remark of Milton not found elsewhere. 

1! Substituted for ‘ its.’ 42 Perhaps the writer was one. 

"3 Wood repeats this sentence. The interest of this part of the narrative will be 
greatly enhanced if the suggestion that the writer was the attending physician is 
found to be correct. 
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troubl’d with that disease, insomuch that his Knuckles were all callous, 
yet was hee not ever observ’d to be very impatient. Hee had this Elogy 
in common with the Patriarchs''‘ and Kings of Israel that he was gather’d 
to his people ;!'° for hee happen’d to bee bury’d in Cripplegate where about 
thirty yeer before hee had by chance also interrd his Father. 


A British Agent at Tulsit. 


Somz years ago General R. Mackenzie, R.A., told me that it was a 
tradition in his family that his grandfather had brought to the 
British government the news that the emperors Napoleon and 
Alexander had agreed on the raft at Tilsit to employ the Danish 
fleet against England. He told me that his grandfather had disguised 
himself as a workman, and obtained employment in arranging the 
raft for the interview. He had managed to get enclosed in some 
portion of the raft, and had cut himself out with an axe, which he 
kept in his hands, immediately the interview was over. General 
Mackenzie said that the family, being somewhat ashamed of the 
transaction, had always kept it secret, and that he was now tellinga 
stranger for the first time. He gave me full permission to make his 
statement public. Mr. Rose has shown in his recent article (ante, 
vol. xvi. p. 712 sqq.) that the news was probably brought to the 
English ministry by an agent named Mackenzie, and, General 
Mackenzie’s statement being so far corroborated, I see no reason to 
doubt the truth of the rest of it. That Mackenzie shut himself up 
in the woodwork of the raft and cut his way out with an axe may be 
an exaggeration, but I do not see why he should not have been 
sufficiently near the emperors’ pavilion, disguised as a workman, to 
hear what passed. The conversation between the sovereigns was 
probably in French, and they would not have paid much regard to a 
native workman, who would naturally speak nothing but Lithuanian, 
even ifthey had seen him. We are told that there were six windows 
to the pavilion, and some of them may have been open. I think it 
quite as likely that Mackenzie overheard the conversation on the 
raft itself as that he derived his information from Bennigsen, who 
was probably not a sharer in Napoleon’s secrets. 


Oscar BROWNING. 


The Composition and Organisation of the British Forces 
in the Peninsula, 1808-1814. 


Wuen I attempted to verify Wellington’s statement, ‘ We have but 
one army, and the same men who fought at Vimiero and Talavera 
fought the other day at Sorauren,’ by referring to the actual facts 
‘M4 < that’ crossed out. 
3 “was gather’d to his people’ substituted for ‘ slept with his Fathers.’ 
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as to the composition of the army under his command, I found 
that neither in Napier nor in the ‘ Wellington Despatches,’ nor in 
any other standard authority on the Peninsular war, is there 
anything given approaching a full account. I have therefore 
constructed the following lists, in the hope that they may to some 
extent supply the deficiency, though I must admit on several points, 
mainly with regard to changes in the command of brigades and 
divisions, I have been forced by want of sufficient evidence to fall 
back upon conjectures, and I should be grateful to any one who 
could correct or confirm these. 

On the whole it will be seen that the duke’s assertion was well 
grounded, since of the twenty-two infantry regiments represented 
at Vimiero no less than seventeen were with the army at the con- 
clusion of peace in 1814, while two of the other five, the 29th and 
97th, were present with the army down to the end of 1811, one, the 
2nd battalion 9th, did garrison duty at Gibraltar till 1813, and 
was represented at Barrosa, another, the 2nd battalion 52nd, was 
with the army from March 1811 to April 1812, and handed its 
effectives over to its 1st battalion before going home, while the 
2nd battalion 48rd, which remained in England after its return 
from Walcheren, was well represented by the drafts with which it 
kept its sister battalion up to strength. Similarly out of nineteen 
British battalions present at Talavera only four were not present in 
April 1814, and two of these, the 2nd battalion 7th and 2nd 
battalion 48th, had been drafted to their 1st battalions after 
Albuera, and had gone home to recruit. 

My chief authorities have been— 


1. ‘ Wellington’s Despatches’ (Gurwood’s edition) and ‘ Supple- 
mentary Despatches’ (edited by the second duke of Welling- 
ton). These contain a great deal of information, though it is 
scattered about, and there is no definite record of the changes 
in the composition of the various divisions and brigades. 
2. Napier, ‘History of the War in the Peninsula.’ This is very 
inadequate on this point, as he only gives a few statistics in 
the appendices, and hardly ever mentions the arrival of rein- 
forcements or changes in commands or in arrangements; at 
the same time he gives a great deal of information. 
8. The London Gazette, 1808-1814. Most of the despatches it 
prints are published in 1 (see above), but it also gives the 
casualties by regiments, which Napier hardly ever men- 
tions. 
4. Biographies of Wellington and his principal lieutenants, e.g. 
Picton, Leith. 

. Memoirs, correspondence, autobiographies, and journals of 
officers and men who served under Wellington: eg. the 
‘Combermere Correspondence,’ the ‘Cumloden Papers’ (General 


or 
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W. Stewart’s), Colonel Tomkinson’s ‘Journal of a Cavalry 
Officer in the Peninsula’—one of the best of these sources, 
but unfortunately it comes to an end about the middle of 
1813,—and Kincaid’s ‘Rifle Brigade.’ These vary greatly, 
being often full of useful information as to the author’s own 
regiment, but inaccurate and not to be relied on when they 


refer to other regiments or to officers not directly connected 
with themselves. 


6. Regimental histories are also most unequal. Colonel Gardyne’s 


‘Gordon Highlanders’ (92nd) is very good, aud when the 
records of a regiment have been compiled by some officer 
connected with the regiment they are usually more satis- 
factory than the series compiled by Cannon under official 
direction between 1836 and 1852, which are inclined to be 
vague as to dates and changes in brigade and divisional com- 
manders ; they are, however, inadequate rather than inaccu- 
rate. Among this class I should include ‘Records and 
Badges of the British Army’ by H. M. Chichester and G. B. 


Short) which gives much information, but is also a little 
defective. 


7. ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The articles vary very much; 


8. 


+ 


those by Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Lloyd are the best, but 
some are unsatisfactory, being far from sufficiently precise, 
especially in the earlier volumes. There are some omissions 
which are rather surprising (e.g. Generals Alexander and 
Henry Campbell, Lord Dalhousie—all commanders of 
divisions,—Skerrett, the defender of Tarifa, Bowes and Catlin 
Craufurd, who had brigades in 1808 and again later, and 
Mackenzie, killed when commanding the third division at 
Talavera). 

Secretary of State’s Original Correspondence (War Office),’ 
vols. 118-140, 153-154, at the Record Office. Most of this is 
published in the ‘ Wellington Despatches,’ but it supplements 
them by giving morning states (numbers only) and weekly 
and monthly returns (much fuller), very few of which have 
been published. Unfortunately none of the volumes for 1813 
contain any weekly returns, and though there is a separate 
volume (153) giving the morning states for that year these 
contain no particulars as to the regiments, and do not give 


the names of the divisional and brigade commanders of the 
infantry. 


I wish to express my indebtedness to the council of the Royal 


United Service Institution, who very kindly gave me permission to 
make use of their valuable library, a privilege which was of great 


assistance to me in preparing these lists. 


C. T. ATEINSON. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE Forces, 1808-May 1809. 


WELLESLEY lands at the Mondego, 1 Aug. 1808, with 20/2 Light 
Dragoons (4 troops), '/5¢h, !/9th, '/36th, 1/38th, '/40th, '/ 45th, */60th, 
1/71st, }/g1st, ?/95¢h (4 companies). 

Spencer joins Wellesley at Mondego, 3 Aug. 1808, with 674, 29¢h, 
32nd, '/soth, }/82nd. 

At Rotica (17 Aug.) the brigades are as follows :— 

I. (Hill), '/5¢h, '/oth, '/38¢h. IL. (Ferguson), '/36¢4,'/40th, !/715¢. 
IIL. (Nightingale), 29%, 1/82nd. IV. (Bowes), 6¢2, 32d. YV. (Catlin 
Craufurd), !/45¢h,1/soth,'/g1st. VI. (Fane), °/60th, ?/95¢h. 

Before Vimiero 50/4 is transferred from C. Craufurd’s brigade to 
Fane’s, one company °/60// being attached to each of the other 
brigades.! 

On 20 Aug. ANsTRUTHER (=VIIth Brigade), ?/9¢/, ?/ 437d, ?/ 52nd, 
1/g5¢h (2 companies), 9742, and ActaAnp (=VIIIth), 27d, 20%, land 
at Maciera and are engaged at Vimrero (21 Aug.) 

On 29 Aug. Burrarp’s corps arrives. It had been with Moore on 
his abortive expedition to the Baltic; he himself had arrived 20 Aug. 
It includes '/4¢h, '/28th, }/52nd,'/79¢h, 1/g2nd, !/g5¢hk (8 companies) ; 
1st, 2nd, 5th, and 7th Line K.G.L. (=King’s German Legion), and 1st 
and 2nd Light Battalions K.G.L.; also 3rd K.G.L. Light Dragoons. 

During September 1844 Light Dragoons (from England 27 July), 
1 /3rd (from Madeira), and ’/42xd (from Gibraltar) join the army. 

Great alterations are made in the brigading of the forces between 
Vimiero and Moore's advance into Spain (18 Oct.); when Moore leaves 
Portugal his army is organised. 

Cavatry Bricape (C. Stewart), 18¢2 Light Dragoons, 3rd K.G.L. 
Light Dragoons. 

1st Division. General Officer Commanding, Fraser. 

A Brigade [W. Bentinck], !/ 47h, '/28¢h, '/42nd, °/60th (5 companies). 
B [Beresford], !/9¢h, ?/ 437d, ?/ 52nd. 

2np Division. General Officer Commanding, Paget. 

A [Anstruther], 20¢4, '/52nd, '/95¢h. B [C. Alten], 1s¢ and 2nd 
Light Battalions K.G.L. 

8rp Division. General Officer Commanding, Hope. 

A [Catlin Craufurd], '/36¢4, '/71s¢,'/g2nd. B [Acland], 2nd, '/6th. 

Brigades not attached to any division :— 

A [Fane], !/38¢h, !/79¢h, ?/95¢h. B [Hill], '/5¢h, }/32nd, '/orsz¢. 

Of these Bentinck’s and Hill’s brigades moved by Abrantes and 
Guarda on Salamanca; Beresford’s and Fane’s brigades moved by 
Coimbra and Viseu on Salamanca; Paget’s division moved by Elvas and 
Alcantara on Salamanca; C. Craufurd’s brigade moved by Badajoz and 
the Escurial on Salamanca. 

Acland’s brigade was broken up before starting, 2d joining 
C. Craufurd, while '/6¢4 and '/50¢4 (not included in original brigading) 
took the Abrantes-Guarda route: this would account for James Moore 
saying that three brigades took that route. The 6¢4 join Beresford’s 
brigade, 50¢/ replacing °/60¢4—sent back for misconduct—in Bentinck’s. 


‘ Supplementary Despatches, xviii. 295. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXV. I 
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The 3rd (in garrison at Almeida on 8 Oct. 1808) join en route, but 
returned to Portugal with the last convoy of sick and wounded from 
Salamanca. '/82”d—apparently the leading regiment of a brigade 
which Cradock was pushing forward to join Moore, of which '/45¢4 and 
97th were the other battalions—also joined Moore before 12 Dec., and 
was apparently added to Fane’s brigade. 

Thus the force left in Portugal consists of 20th Light Dragoons, */ 9th, 
29th, }/40th, '/45¢th, 97th, 1st, 2nd, 5th, and 7th Line K.G.L. 

In October Str D. Barrp reaches Corunna with the following troops :— 

Cavalry Brigade [Lord Paget], 774, 10th, and 15th Hussars. 

A [Warde], 1s¢ and 3rd Battalions 1st (Grenadier) Guards. B [Man- 
ningham], */1s¢, '/26¢h, ?/81s¢. 

C [Leith] sist, */sotk, 76¢h. D [R. Craufurd], */437¢, '/95¢h 
(5 companies), ?/95¢4 (4 companies). 

E [? Mackenzie], 7/14, ?/237d. 

When the two corps of Moore and Baird unite at Mayorga (20 Dec.) 
a complete reorganisation is effected ; thus at Corunna the arrangement 
is as follows :— 
ist Drvistion. Sir D. Barrp. 

A [Wade], !/1s¢ Guards, */1st Guards. B [Wm. Bentinck], '/4¢h, 
1/42nd,'/soth. C [Manningham], */1s¢, 1/26¢h, ?/81s¢. 
2np Division. Sir Jonn Hope. 

A [Hill], 2nd, 1/5th, */14th, }/32nd. B [C. Craufurd], '/367h, '/715¢, 
1/gand. CO [Leith], 51s¢, ?/59¢h, 76th. 
8rp Division. FRASER. 

A [Beresford], 674, '/9th, */237rd, */43rd. B [Fane], '/38¢h, '/797h, 
1/82nd. 

Reserve. E. Pacer. 

A [Disney], '/28¢4, '/g1s¢. B [Anstruther, died 19 Jan.], 20fh, 
'/s2nd, '/95th. 

Cavatry (not engaged, already embarked). Lorp Pacer. 

A [Slade], 7¢4, 10¢h, and 15¢h Hussars. B [C. Stewart], 18/4 
Light Dragoons, 37d Light Dragoons K.G.L. 

The two Frank Bricgapes—A [R. Craururp], '/437d, ?/52nd, 
2/95th; B[C. Auren], 1s¢ and 2nd Light Battalions K.G.L.—had 
left the main body and gone on to Vigo, where they embarked.? 

37d and */60th, which enter Spain with Moore, make their way back 
to Portugal, where Crapock is in command. 

3/27th and */31s¢, which come out with Baird, are sent on to Lisbon 
(November) ; 14¢4 Light Dragoons arrive there 21 Dec. 

The stragglers from Moore’s army who get back to Portugal are 
formed by A. Cameron into two battalions, known as 1s¢ and 2nd Detach- 
ments. 

In February 1809 SHERBROOKE is sent out to Cadiz with the following 
troops :— 

H. Campbell’s brigade, '/2md (Coldstream) Guards, '/3rd (Scots 
Fusilier) Guards, Tilson’s, ?/87¢h, }/88¢h. 


* I owe the final solution of the arrangement of the separate corps of Moore and 


Baird before their junction to Professor Oman, to whose kindness I am greatly in- 
debted. 
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Being refused admittance by the Spaniards he returns to the Tagus, 
landing there in March. 

On 18 March 1809 the British Force in Portugal is organised as 
follows :— 

In command, CrapocK; second in command, SHERBROOKE. 

1st Brigade, Cotton and R. Stewart, 14¢4 Light Dragoons, 37d Light 
Dragoons K.G.L.,5 ?/ 9th, 29th, 97th, 4 °/60th. 

2nd Brigade, Murray, Drieberg, and Langwerth, 1s¢, 2nd, 5¢h, and 7th 
Line K.G.L., Light Battalion K.G.L.4 

8rd Brigade, Mackenzie and A. Cameron, */27//, */31st, '/45¢h, 
5/60th, 1st battalion Detachments. 

4th Brigade, Tilson and Sontag, 20/4 Light Dragoons, '/37d, ?/87¢h, 
1/88¢h, 2nd battalion Detachments. 

Guards, H. Campbell, 1s¢ Coldstreams, 1s¢ Scots. 

In garrison at Seville, '/40¢. 

On 5 April Hixx reaches Lisbon with ?/77#, */30¢h, */ 48th, */537rd, 
2166th, ?/837d. The brigades are then recast thus :— 

First Line.—H and I [Murray’s], 1s¢, 2d, 5th, and 7th Line 
K.G.L., Light Battalion K.G.L. G [Tilson’s], }/37d, ?/87¢h, '/88¢h. 
C [R. Stewart's], 29¢#, 1st Detachments. J [Mackenzie’s] */27¢h, ?/315¢, 
'/45th. A [H. Campbell’s], 1s¢ Coldstreams, 1st Scots. 

Seconp Line.—F [Cameron’s], ?/30¢2, ?/837d. E [Sontag’s], 97¢/, 
2nd Detachments. D [A. Campbell’s), 2/74, °/537d. 

Reserve.—Cavalry (Cotton], 1474 and 20th Light Dragoons, 3rd 
K.G.L. Light Dragoons. B {Hill's}, ?/ 48th, °/60th, ?/ 66th. 

In garrison at Lisbon ?/9¢, at Seville 1/ 40th. 

[These letters refer to the order of precedence among the brigades 
before they were formed into divisions—at Abrantes in May.] 

During April 372 Dragoon Guards, 4th Dragoons, 16th Light 
Dragoons, */24¢h come out from England. 

WELLESLEY arrives 22 April. } 

At the passage of the Duero and recapture of Oporto (12 May) !/37d 
is in Hill’s brigade, vice °/60¢% (moved into Tilson’s), ?/9¢# in Cameron’s, 
vice ?/30¢h (at Lisbon); 16¢4 Light Dragoons are at the Duero with 1474 
and 1 squadron 20/4 Light Dragoons under Cotton, Mackenzie’s brigade, 
with the 37d Dragoon Guards and 4th Dragoons and */24th, being left in 
the Tagus valley to hold Victor in check. 

' Towards the end of May. 1809 the army is definitely formed into 
divisions, thus :— 

Cavatry.—A [Fane], 37¢ Dragoon Guards, 4th Dragoons. B [Cotton], 
14th and 16th Light Dragoons. Unattached, 20th Light Dragoons, 3rd 
K.G.L. Light Dragoons. 

I. [SHerBrooxe].—A [H. Campbell], 1s¢ Coldstreams, 1s¢ Scots. 
B [Cameron’s], ?/9¢h, ?/837d. C [Langwerth], 1s¢ and 2nd K.G.L. 
Line. D [Drieberg], 542 and 7¢h K.G.L. Line. 

Il. [Hm1].—A [Hill], '/37d, */48¢h, ?/66¢4. B [R. Stewart], 29//, 
1st Detachments. 


* A detachment only; men left behind by Moore. 
* Also a detachment, stragglers, &c. 
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III. [Mackenzin}.—A [Mackenzie], */2774,?/31s¢,'/45¢#. B [Donkin, 
vice Tilson], °/60¢h, ?/87¢h, }/88¢h. ; 

IV. [A. Camppetx].—A [A. Campbell], ?/7¢%, ?/537¢d. B [Sontag], 
97th, 2nd Detachments. 

Also */24¢h, ?/30¢h at Lisbon. Murray has gone home, resenting 
Beresford’s appointment to the Portuguese army; K.G.L. divided into 
two brigades, 


From this point it will be most convenient to deal with each 
division separately. 
CAVALRY. 


Cotton seems to have been in temporary command till Payne 
arrives ; the division may be considered to have been formed by 

June 1809. General Officer Commanding, Payne (present by 21 June, 
though he is known to be coming out in May).* 

A [Fane], 37d Dragoon Guards, 4th Dragoons. B [Cotton], 1442 and 
16¢h Light Dragoons. Unattached, 1s¢ Light Dragoons K.G.L. (arrived 
in June 1809). i 

At this time 20th Light Dragoons (4 troops) are at Lisbon under 
orders for Sicily, also 37d Light Dragoons K.G.L. (detachment) for 
England. 

By 21 June a new brigade (C) is added under Erskine, comprising 
237d Light Dragoons (arrived 16 June) and is¢ Light Dragoons 
K.G.L. At Talavera G. Anson commands this brigade. 

By 15 Nov. Granby Caleroft has A, vice Fane; by 24 Nov. Fane is 
again in command. 

By 24 Nov. Cotton is no longer in command of B, being given as 
assisting Payne with the division; Slade has B in his stead, in which 
1st Dragoons (arrived before 25 Oct.) replace 16¢4 Light Dragoons— 
removed to C, vice 237d Light Dragoons—about to go home. 1s¢ Light 
Dragoons K.G.L. are now Hussars. 

1 Jan. 1810. Payne, with Corron as Second in Command. 

A [Fane], 37¢d Dragoon Guards, 4th Dragoons. B [Slade], 1s¢ 
Dragoons, 14th Light Dragoons. C [G. Anson], 16¢h Light Dragoons, 
1st Hussars K.G.L. 

By 1 June Payne has gone home, Cotton being left in sole command 
of the cavalry. \ 

13¢h Light Dragoons arrive at Lisbon by 1 April, and join the 
army in May; they are attached to Hill’s division, to which Fane is 
posted 11 May to command the cavalry, which include four regiments 
of Portuguese; De Grey gets A, vice Fane. 

Two troops 1344 Light Dragoons are not with the regiment, but 
are detached to Cadiz in April, arriving there in May ; in August they 
are recalled to Portugal, apparently rejoining regiment between 1 Nov. 
(when it only musters 337 effective rank and file) and 1 Dec. (when it 
has risen to 895). 

Fane seems to have been invalided home before the end of the year. 

1 Jan. 1811. General Officer Commanding, Corton. 

A [De Grey], 37¢ Dragoon Guards, 4th Dragoons. B [Slade], 1s¢ 

> Cf. Tomkinson, p. 9. 
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Dragoons, 14th Light Dragoons. C [G. Anson], 16¢h Light Dragoons, 
1st Hussars, K.G.L. Unattached, 13¢4 Light Dragoons. 

Long is about to be posted (8 March) to command of the cavalry 
of Hill’s corps (at this time under Beresford). His name appears as 
general officer commanding cavalry 8 April, but is not given 1 May. 

In January Cotton goes home on leave (before 15 Jan.); in his 
absence Slade commands the cavalry division, but is replaced by 
Erskine, in whose name the orders for the cavalry are issued from 
7 March on until Cotton returns (22 April). 

While Slade commands the division Hawker, of 14/4 Light 
Dragoons, commands B ; similarly Arenschildt, of 1s¢ Hussars K.G.L., 
has C from 1 March to 15 May in Anson’s absence. 

At Albuera Lumley (of IT. C) is in temporary command of Beres- 
ford’s cavalry, viz. De Grey’s brigade and 13¢2 Light Dragoons, 
Beresford being dissatisfied with Long, hitherto in command of it. 

In the ‘State’ of 8 May Long is associated with Cotton in 
command of the cavalry, but by 15 May has given place to Erskine, 
who seems to have been given charge of the cavalry with Hill south 
of the Tagus: he was present at Arroyo de Molinos (28 Oct.); his 
name is not given in the ‘ State’ of 8 Dec. 

During the summer and autumn considerable reinforcements of 
cavalry arrive, including a detachment 27d Hussars K.G.L. (15 April), 
11th Light Dragoons (by 1 June), 1244 Light Dragoons (by 1 July), 
oth Light Dragoons (by 1 Aug.), a detachment 2vd Hussars K.G.L. 
(1 Aug., from Cadiz, ordered up in June), 444 Dragoon Guards (by 
15 Aug.), 37@ Dragoons (by 1 Sept.), 5¢# Dragoon Guards (by 1 Oct.). 
This leads to the reorganisation of the cavalry in two divisions (by 
1 July), viz.— 

A. Corton, general officer commanding. Slade’s brigade (with 13/4 
Light Dragoons) and G. Anson’s. 

B. Erskine, general officer commanding. A new brigade (D) 
under Long (=11/4 Light Dragoons and 2d Hussars K.G.L.) and 
De Grey’s brigade. 

[As the precedence of the cavalry brigades varies constantly 
I have preferred to identify them according to the order of their 
original formation; thus, Slade’s brigade (B) is 1st brigade of 1st 
division, 1 July 1811 till 15 April 1812, then becoming 1st brigade, 
2nd division, then, when the cavalry are organised in one division 
only (April 1818) becoming the 3rd brigade, by 1 Jan. 1814 the 4th. 
Similarly the ‘Housenotp Bricaps’ (i.e. two squadrons each of 1s¢ 
and 2nd Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards), which arrives in 
December 1812, first appearing in the ‘States’ 1 Jan. 1813, is here 
called H, though from 15 April 1818 on it takes precedence of all other 
cavalry brigades.] 

; By 1 Aug. 12¢2 Light Dragoons are in B, vice 13h Light 

Dragoons (transferred to D) and 14¢/ (transferred to C); 1s¢ Hussars 

K.G.L. are out of C, having been removed to a new brigade, E, under 

| Victor Alten, then 8rd brigade, 1st division; 944 Light Dragoons are 
in D, 1174 having been removed to E. 

By 1 Sept. a new brigade, F, has been added under Le Marchant, 
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composing 4¢2 Dragoon Guards and 3rd Dragoons, to which 5¢h 
Dragoon Guards is added 1 Oct. Till 15 Nov. it is not attached to any 
division; it then becomes 5/4 brigade 1st division, De Grey’s (A) 
hitherto 2nd brigade, 2nd division, becoming 4th brigade, 1st division. 

From 8 Dec. the 2nd cavalry division is without a general officer 
commanding. 

1 Jan. 1812. 

1st division Corton, general officer commanding. 

B [Slade], 1s¢ Dragoons, 12th Light Dragoons. C (no general 
officer commanding, G. Anson absent), 14/h, 16¢h Light Dragoons. 
E [no general officer commanding, V. Alten absent]. 114k Light 
Dragoons, 1st Hussars K.G.L. 

A (no general officer commanding, De Grey absent), 37d Dragoon 
Guards, 4th Dragoons. F [Le Marchant], 442 and 5th Dragoon 
Guards, 3rd Dragoons. 

2nd division (no general officer commanding). 

D [Long], 9/2 and 13¢h Light Dragoons, 2nd Hussars K.G.L. 

By 8 Jan. V. Alten is again in command of E while 1s/ and 2nd 
Dragoons (Heavies) K.G.L. are at Belem—newly arrived. 

By 18 Jan. they have been added to 2nd division as its 2nd brigade 
(=G) under Bock. 

By 1 Feb. A brigade has disappeared, 37d Dragoon Guards being 
transferred to B, vice 12¢h Light Dragoons—added to C, which is 
commanded by F. Ponsonby of 124 Light Dragoons in G. Anson’s 
absence ; 4% Dragoons are posted to F, vice 444 Dragoon Guards, added 
to B. The precedence of brigades in 1st division is now B, F, C, E. 

On 8 April Erskine reappears as general officer commaading 2nd 
cavalry division ; by 15 April the precedence of brigades is 1st division, 
F (Le Marchant), C (Ponsonby for G. Anson), E [V. Alten], G [Bock] ; 
2nd division, B [Slade], D [Long.] 

G. Anson is again in command of C by 8 July, 114k Light 
Dragoons exchanging into his brigade from V. Alten’s (E) with 14¢h 
Light Dragoons. 

Le Marchant is killed at Salamanca 22 July, W. Ponsonby suc- 
ceeding to the command of his brigade. Cotton is wounded, and is 
absert till 15 Oct. From 1 Aug. to end of year V. Alten is absent, 
Arenschildt probably having the brigade (E). 

By 1 Nov. 2”d Hussars K.G.L. are in E, order of brigade in Ist 
division being now E, OC, G, F. 

On 27 Dec. Wellington speaks of his intention to have only one 
cavalry division, if he can get rid of Erskine. 

1 Jan. 1818. 

1st division (no general officer commanding named ; Cotton absent). 

F [W. Ponsonby], 544 Dragoon Guards, 3rd and 4th Dragoons ; 
C [G. Anson], 1172, 12¢h, and 16th Light Dragoons; E [V. Alten], 
14th Light Dragoons, 1st and 2nd Hussars K.G.L. 

G. [Bock], 1s¢ and 2nd Dragoons K.G.L. 

2nd division (no general officer commanding). 

B [Slade], 37d and 4th Dragoon Guards, 1st Dragoons ; D [Long], 
gth and 13th Light Dragoons. 
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By 25 Jan. a new brigade is added, the Household Brigade (=H), 
comprising 1s¢ and 2nd Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards (two 
squadrons each). No general officer commanding is given, but Colonel 
Sir Robert Hill seems to have commanded it at Vittoria. It is given 
as 8rd brigade, 2nd division. 

In March 4¢4 Dragoon Guards, 9th and 11th Light Dragoons, and 
2nd Hussars K.G.L. are ordered home, a brigade of Hussars, com- 
prising 10¢h, 15¢h, and 18th Hussars, under Colquhoun Grant (=I), 
taking their place. They first appear in the return for 15 April, being 
then the 8rd brigade, 2nd division, vice Household brigade, now Ist 
brigade, 1st division. 

By 26 April there is only one division, the precedence being H 
(Household), I (Hussars), B [Slade], G [Bock], E [V. Alten], C [G. 
Anson], D [Long], F [W. Ponsonby]. (The precedence is constantly 
varying, but, as the brigades are nearly always referred to by the name 
of their commanding officer, it is not necessary to record these changes). 

By 2 May Slade is gone, H. Fane becoming commander of B in his 
place. 23 May at Vittoria Bock commands the cavalry, J. Bulow having 
temporary command of his brigade, G. 

Cotton rejoins 25 June, just too late for Vittoria ; Bock then reverts to 
command of his brigade. 

[Between 29 June and 6 July the cavalry brigades are fo some 
extent recast. The 18/4 Hussars are moved out of the Hussar brigade 
—hitherto three regiments—while Long’s brigade, which since the 
departure of the 9/4 Light Dragoons (off the strength 4 April) had 
consisted only of 13¢h Light Dragoons, is again two regiments strong. 
At the same time Lord Edward Somerset—lately promoted to major- 
general from colonel 44 Dragoons—gets command of the Hussar brigade 
vice Colquhoun Grant. From Despatches X 386 and 398 it would 
appear that Grant was to revert to regimental duty, and that 13h 
Light Dragoons were to be incorporated in Fane’s command.’ How- 
ever the ‘Morning States’ continue to give the brigades as quite 
separate up to the end of the year. It does not seem, however, that 
18¢h Hussars were the regiment added to Long’s brigade ; they seem to 
have been posted to V. Alten’s, E, vice 14¢2 Light Dragoons, brigaded 
with 13¢ Light Dragoons. A comparison of the detailed figures in the 
‘Morning States’ of 29 June and 6 July on the whole supports this 
view, and Grant is said’ to have had 13¢h and 14¢h Light Dragoons 
under him, while this brigading of 134 Light Dragoons with 14h, 
18¢h Hussars with 1s¢ Hussars K.G.L., is that which is in existence in 
Jan. 1814. Probably the proposed arrangement of despatches X 386 
and 398 was never carried out, but Long’s brigade was reinforced by 
the 14% Dragoons.| 

By 6 July Vandeleur is appointed to command C, vice G. Anson ; by 
15 Sept. Grant has command of D, vice Long. It is possible that Long 
may have gone home sooner than this, as his name is not given among 
* The Dict. Nat. Biog. (s.v. Fane) regards this arrangement as having taken place. 


7 Ibid. The recently published Historical Record of the 14th Hussars, by Col. 
H. B. Hamilton, confirms my conjecture; the 13th and 14th Light Dragoons were 


known as ‘ the Ragged Brigade.’ 
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the officers commanding cavalry brigades whose names had been wrongly 
omitted in the vote of thanks passed by parliament on 8 Nov. for the 
Pyrenees and other operations in August and September. 

In August 744 Hussars leave England, landing in Spain Sept. ; 
by 21 Oct. they are attached to the Hussar brigade. 

In Oct. O’Loghlin is in command of the Household brigade; by 
2 Dec. Hussey Vivian has D, vice Grant. 

1 Jan. 1814. General officer commanding, Corron. 

I [O’Loghlin], 1s¢ and 2nd Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, 
F [W. Ponsonby], 542 Dragoon Guards, 37d and 4th Dragoons; C 
Vandeleur], 12¢2 and 16th Light Dragoons. 

D [Fane], 13¢2 and 14th Light Dragoons’; E [Vivian], 1842 Hussars, 
1st Hussars K.G.L.; G [no general officer commanding], 1s¢ and 
2nd (Heavy) Dragoons K.G.L. 

B [no general officer commanding], 37¢ Dragoon Guards, 1st 
Dragoons ; H [Somerset], 7¢4, 10th, and 15¢h Hussars. 

[Vivian seems to have changed his brigade, getting E (vice V. 
Alten, (?) gone home), while Fane is transferred from B to D. The 
vacancy in G is due to Bock having gone to Germany on leave (he 
dies there in March). Still there is some confusion between the 
‘Morning States,’ which continue to speak of V. Alten’s brigade and 
of Vivian’s as distinct brigades, and treat V. Alten as present, and the 
Monthly Returns which speak of him as ‘gone home on leave ’—from 
25 Jan.on. Grant and W. Ponsonby are also on leave from 25 Jan. to 
25 March, Lord C. Manners (of 37d Dragoons) commanding F till 
Ponsonby returns by 25 Ap. 

By 25 March Arenschildt (of 1s¢ Hussars K.G.L.) is given as 
general officer in command of G, vice Bock, but on 25 April he has E 
in place of Vivian—severely wounded 8 April. Fane is also given as 
back with B on 25 April, D having no general officer in command. 
By 25 May he is back with D, and it is B which has no general 
officer in command. This is all rather uncertain, but there are no 
‘ Fortnightly States’ (which give much fuller details than an ordinary 
‘Morning State ’—numbers only) available for 1814, and the mere 


figures given in the ‘ Morning States’ do not give any adequate clues 
towards deciding the point).* 


First Division. 


May 1809. SHErsrooxe, G.O.C. (i.e. general officer commanding). 

A [H. Campbell], 1s¢ Coldstreams, 1st Scots. B [A. Cameron], 
?/gth, ?/83rd. C [Langwerth], 1s¢ and 2nd Line K.G.L. D [Drieberg], 
5th and 7th Line K.G.L., Light Battalion K.G.L. 

By 21 June '/40/¢% replaces ?/9¢h in B, ?/9¢h going to Gibraltar and 
relieving '/61s¢, who replace '/40¢# (moved to IV. B) in I. B before 
Talavera. 

At Talavera H. Campbell is wounded, Stopford replacing him. 
Langwerth is killed, being replaced by Beck, of 1s¢ Line K.G.L. 

* Col. Hamilton’s account is that in March 1814 Fane practically had command 


of a division, including both B (temporarily commanded by Col. Clifton, of the 
1st Dragoons) and D (temporarily commanded by Doherty, of the 13th), 
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By 1 Sept. ?/24¢2 and */42nd are added to I. B, vice ?/837d, sent 
down to Lisbon as garrison. 

By 1 Nov. Hulse has I. A temporarily, vice Stopford; the two 
K.G.L. brigades have been amalgamated under Low’s command; 
Hulse is still in command 15 Dec., but Stopford is again present 1 Jan. 
1810. 

1 Jan. 1810. SHERBROOKE (replaced 1 May by Corton who gives 
place 1 June to SPENCER). 

A [Stopford], 1s¢ Coldstreams, 1st Scots. B [A. Cameron], */24¢4 
?/42nd,'/61st. C [Low], 1st, 2nd, 5th, and 7th Line and Light Battalion 
K.G.L. 

One company each, °/60//, is attached to A and B from 1 March on 
for skirmishing duties. 

From 8 March to 8 Aug. I. B has no G.O.C. From 8 Aug. to 
1 Oct. Lord Blantyre (of ?/42d) is given as in command. Cameron 
reappears 1 Oct.; no G.O.C. again from 1 Dec. to i Feb. (Cameron 
having gone home), Blantyre probably being in temporary command. 

At Busaco (27 Sept.) a new brigade is present under Pakenham 
(=I. D), including !/7¢# (from Halifax, N.S.) and '/79/4 (from 
Cadiz). 

By 8 Oct. Pakenham’s brigade has been transferred to 4th Division 
as IV. B, '/79¢# having previously exchanged into I. B with '/615¢, 
while a newly arrived brigade under Erskine ('/50¢#, '/715¢, !/gend 
with 1 company */957A) is added as I. D. 

1 Jan. 1811. Spencer [till July, when he goes home, being replaced 
15 Aug. by] Granam. 

A [Stopford], 1s¢ Coldstreams, 1st Scots, 1 company °/60¢/. B [no 
G.O.C. till 1 Feb.], ?/24¢h, ?/42nd, !/79¢h, 1 company */60¢2. C [Low], 
ist, 2nd, 5th, and 7th Line K.G.L., Light Battalion K.G.L. UD {Erskine}, 
'/soth, '/71st, 1/g2nd, 1 company */95¢h. 

On 1 Feb. Nightingale appears as in command of I. B; on 15 Feb. 
Howard gets D, vice Erskine, who gets the 5th Division. 

By 8 June H. Campbell has I. A, Stopford getting IV. B. 

From 1 July to 1 Aug. I. B has no G.O.C., Blantyre being in tem- 
porary command. From 1 Aug. to 1 Dec. Stopford has it; but it is 
vacant again 1 Dec. to 1 Feb. 1812, Blantyre probably having tem- 
porary command. 

By 8 June Howard’s brigade is transferred to 2nd Division—re- 
organised in consequence of losses at Albuera—while Light Battalion 
K.G.L., hitherto belonging to I. C, disappears, the detachment having 
been absorbed into 1s¢ and 2nd Light Battlions K.G.L. in VII. A. 
'/26¢h is added to I. B from 1 Aug. on. 7¢h Line K.G.L. is drafted 
into other battalions, and skeleton sent home 1 July. 

1 Jan. 1812. Granam [goes home ill July, H. Campbell having tem- 
porary command till October; replaced 15 Oct. by} E. Pacer [taken 
prisoner December, and replaced by] W. Stewaxrt. 

A [H. Campbell], 1s# Coldstreams, 1s¢ Scots, 1 company */60¢4. B {no 
G.O.C. till 1 Feb., Blantyre ?], 2/2472, }/26¢h, ?/42nd, '/79th, 1 company 
°/60th. C [Low], 1st, 2nd, and 5th Line K.G.L. 

1 Feb. Stopford has I. B till 8 April; from then till 8 May it has 
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no G.O.C.; from then till 8 Sept. Wheatley; on 1 Oct. Stirling (of 
42nd) has it. When H. Campbell gets the division Fermor gets I. A as 
substitute, but gives place to Stopford before the new year. 

By 8 March '/26¢h (too sickly for field service) is out of I. B; it is 
sent down to Lisbon and thence to Gibraltar to relieve !/82md. 

In April !/42#d arrives from home, ?/42d is drafted into it and 
sent home June (Colonel Tomkinson gives both '/42”d and ?/42nd as 
in I. B in March, but he omits */24¢#). By 8 April ?/58¢h (at Lisbon 
since October 1810) is added to I. B; from 1 June on it appears in the 
Returns as belonging to V. B, but it seems to have been present with 
I. B both at Salamanca and Burgos. 

After the retreat from Burgos the division is reorganised. A new 
brigade is formed by the arrival of 1s¢ Battalion 1st (Grenadier) 
Guards from home (they reach Corunna 1 Oct.) and 37d Battalion 
Grenadiers (from Cadiz, via Madrid, with Skerrett’s force); they 
become I. A (Howard G.O.C.), Stopford’s brigade becoming I. B (vice 
Sterling’s, transferred to VIth Division). 1s¢ and 2nd Light Battalions 
K.G.L. (from VII. B) are added as a new brigade under Halkett. 

1 Jan. 1813. W. Stewart [till April, then] Howarp, as assistant to 
GRAHAM, commanding left wing of army; Graham going home ill 
(October) is replaced by Sr Jonn Hops. 

A [Howard], 1s¢ Grenadiers, 3rd Grenadiers. B [Stopford], 1s¢ Cold- 
streams, 1st Scots, 1 company °/60¢#. C [Low], 1st, 2nd, and 5th Line 
K.G.L. D [Halkett), 1s¢ and 2nd Light K.G.L. 

Howard's brigade being too sickly to take the field with rest of 
army, misses Vittoria; it joins in August, being then under Lambert 
(while Howard has the division). In August Maitland replaces 
Lambert (to VI. B). 

The two brigades of the K.G.L. are amalgamated before Vittoria, 
probably when Low goes home (6 May). Halkett commands them at 
Vittoria, but Hiniiber is in command by 1 Jan. 1814. 

The independent brigade under Lord Aylmer (76¢/, ?/84¢h, 857A), 
which comes out 22 Aug., appears to have acted with this division. 
In October ?/84¢4 is shifted to V. B, being replaced 29 Oct. by ?/622d 
(from home) ; by November 774 (from Lisbon) is added to it. 

1 Jan. 1814. Sir J. Hore (Howard as assistant and alone after 
Hope is taken at Bayonne, 14 April). 

A [Maitland for Howard], 1s¢ and 3rd Grenadiers. B [Stopford], 
1st Coldstreams, st Scots. C (Hiniiber], 1st, 2ud, and 5th Line, 1st and 
and Light K.G.L. D [Aylmer], ?/62nd, 76th, 77th, 85th. 

By 25 March '/37¢4 is added to Aylmer’s brigade. When Stop- 
ford is wounded at Bayonne (14 April) Guise gets I. B as substitute. 


Sreconp Division. 


May 1809. Rowxanp Hitt. 
A [Hill], '/37d, ?/48¢h, ?/66¢2. B [R. Stewart], 29¢%, 1s¢ Battalion 
of Detachments. 
By 21 June Tilson (from III. B) has taken command of Hill’s own 
brigade. Before Talavera '/48¢/ (arrived at Lisbon from Gibraltar on 
relief by */30¢#, 22 June) is added to R. Stewart’s brigade. 
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In September a new brigade is added under Catlin Craufurd, 
2/28th, ?/34th, and */39¢h (?/42nd and */g2nd are given in some 
accounts as part of this brigade, but ?/927d never left Ireland between 
1809 and 1814, and */42#d, which came up from Lisbon with C. 
Craufurd, belonged to I. B). 

By November ?/315¢ (from III. A) is added to II. A, and '/577A re- 
places 1s¢ Detachments (broken up) in II. B. 

From 15 Dec. on Duckworth (of ?/48¢#) has II. A in temporary 
command. 

1 Jan. 1810. Huixx [W. Stewart, as assistant to Hill, from 8 Aug. on; 
Hill goes on sick leave, November]. 

A [Duckworth acting], '/37d, ?/315¢, ?/48¢h, ?/66¢4. B [R. Stewart], 
29th, 1/48th,1/57th. C [Craufurd], ?/28¢h, ?/34th, ?/39¢h.° 

One company °/60¢ is attached to each brigade of the division 
from 1 March on as light troops. 

No G.O.C. is given in the Returns for II. A till 1 July, when Leith 
has it. By 8 July he is gone; no G.O.C. till 1 Aug., when W. Stewart 
gets it. Colborne (of 664) commands it as substitute for W. Stewart 
when he gets the division. 

Catlin Crauford dies September, Wilson (of 394) commanding II. C 
as substitute at Busaco. From 8 Oct. on Lumley has it. 

R. Stewart dies before 1 Sept., Inglis (of 57/4) commanding II. B 
at Busaco. From 8 Oct. Houghton (from Cadiz) has it.'° 

1 Jan. 1811. [W. Stewart as substitute for] Hix (who rejoins July). 
A [Colborne for Stewart], !/37d,?/315s¢, 9/48¢h,?/66¢2. B [Houghton], 
29th, '/48th,1/57th. C [Lumley], ?/28¢h, 2/34th, ?/39¢h. 

The heavy losses suffered at Albuera lead to a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the division ; from 8 June to 8 Aug. A, B, and C appear as one 
brigade under Lumley (till 1 July; no G.O.C. 8 July), I. B, Howard’s 
brigade of I. (=!/s50¢#, '/71s¢, !/g2md with 1 company */95¢/) being 
transferred to II.as II. A. From 8 Aug. on ?/28¢h, ?/34¢h, and *?/39¢h 
with 1 company * /60/4 resume independent formation as C brigade, ' / 2874 
(newly arrived) being added. Abercrombie (of ?/28¢h), who had com- 
manded the brigade at Albuera (as substitute for Lumley, serving with 
cavalry), seems to have been in temporary command, but goes home 
with */28¢h (September). Wilson then gets the brigade; from 
15 Nov. on he appears as G.O.C. 

By 1 Sept. the company */95¢4 attached to II. A is out of it—added 
to A Brigade Light Division by 15 Sept., and replaced by 1 company 
®/60¢h (from II. B). 

?/28¢h is drafted into '/28¢h, and skeleton sent home (September). 
?/48¢h is drafted into !/48¢h, which is transferred to IV. B (8 June), 
?/48¢h (a skeleton) going home (July). From 8 Aug. on '/37d and 
'/57¢h resume independent formation (?/37d and ?/57¢h were at this 
time at home, and sent out large drafts to recruit the 1st battalions), 
29¢h (a single battalion regiment), ?/31s¢ ('/31s¢ was in Sicily), and 

* There is considerable confusion as to the relative precedence of the B and C 
brigades ; some accounts of Albuera call B 3rd, C 2nd. 


'’© The companies of the */60¢4 attached to the brigades remain with them to the 
end of the war. 
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2/66¢h ('/66¢h in India), being united as 1s¢ Provisional Battalion. 
Inglis commands this brigade as substitute till 1 Oct., when Byng 
arrives and takes command. 

By 8 Oct. 29¢h is out of its brigade, about to return home. '/39¢h 
(from Sicily) arrives 1 Nov. and receives effectives of */39¢h, the 
skeleton of ?/39¢ going home by 1 Feb. 1812. 

1 Jan. 1812. Hiv. 

A [Howard], '/soth, !/71st, }/g2nd. B [Byngl], '/3rd, 1/57th, 1s¢ 
Provisional Battalion (= *?/31s¢ and ?/66¢h). C [Wilson], !/28¢h, ?/34¢h, 
'/ 39th. 

In November Howard is transferred to I. A, Cadogan (of 7157) re- 
placing him. 

1 Jan. 18138. H1xx (from April on W. Stewart acts as assistant to 
Hill, who has practical command of the right wing). 

A [Cadogan], '/soth, '/71st,'/g2md. B [Byng], '/37d, '/57th, 1s¢ 
Provisional Battalion (=*?/31st and */60th). C [Wilson], }/28¢h, ?/24¢h, 
| / 30th. 

Wilson, dying early in January, is succeeded by O’Callaghan (of 
39¢h), who gives place to Pringle in July. 

Cadogan is killed at Vittoria, J. Cameron (of 92d) replacing him 
temporarily. On 30 July Fitzgerald (of */60¢h) is in temporary 
command, vice Cameron, wounded at Maya (25 July). In August 
G. T. Walker gets the brigade; in December he is promoted to ’ 
command VII., and E. Barnes gets II. A. 

1 Jan. 1814. Hr (W. Stewart is really in direct command of the 
division). 

A [E. Barnes], !/50¢#, '/71s¢, 1/g2md. B [(Byng], !/37d, '/57¢h, 1st 
Provisional Battalion (=*/31s¢ and */66¢h). C [Pringle], '/ 28h, ?/34%h, 
'/ 30th. 

Pringle having been wounded (February), O’Callaghan again gets 
the brigade. 

When Lord Dalhousie rejoined the army in February, and resumed 
command of VII., Walker should have reverted to II. A, Barnes being 
given III. B (vice Colville, appointed to command V.) However it 
would appear from the Returns (Public Record Office) that Walker 

went home on leave, and this arrangement was not carried into effect. 





















Turrp Drvision. 


May 1809. Mackenzir. 
A [Mackenzie]. */27¢h, ?/31s¢, '/45¢h. B [Tilson] */60¢h, ?/87¢h, 
1 /88¢h. 

By 21 June Donkin has replaced Tilson (removed to II. A) in 
command of III. B. ?/24¢h replaces *?/27¢4 (sent down to Lisbon) in 
III. A. 

At Talavera Mackenzie is killed; R. Craufurd’s brigade ('/437d, 
'/ 52nd, '/95¢h), which arrives too late for the battle, is added to the 
division as III. A, Craufurd commanding the division. The other two 
brigades (Mackenzie’s and Donkin’s) are amalgamated as III. B under 
Donkin, */24¢/ being transferred to II. B, ?/31s¢ to II, A, and ?/87¢h 
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sent down to Lisbon (and thence to Cadiz, Feb. 1810); in Oct. Mac- 
kinnon replaces Donkin.} 
1 Jan. 1810. R. Craururp (replaced 1 March by) Picton. 
A [R. Craufurd], !/437d, '/52nd, '/95¢h. B [Mackinnon], !/4574, 
5 /60th, }/88th. 

By 8 Jan. */60¢4 are out of III. B, being at Montemore Nova; 
74th, who arrive at Lisbon 8 Feb., joining the brigade by 1 March on 
Picton’s arrival, the division is recast, Craufurd’s brigade becoming an 
independent corps (i.e. Light Division), and Mackinnon’s becoming III. 
A. Lightburne’s brigade (=?/5¢4 and ?/58¢h, hitherto IV. C) + (head- 
quarter companies only) */60¢4 becoming III. B. [N.B.—One company 
5/60th is attached to each of the following brigades as additional light 
troops: I. A, I. B, IL. A, II. B, II. C, IV. A, IV. B.] 

2/83rd (in garrison at Lisbon since Sept. 1809) are added to III. B 
by 15 Sept., ?/58¢% being sent down to Lisbon in their place by 1 Oct. 
By 8 Oct. 94¢h (arrived at Lisbon from Cadiz before 1 Oct.) are added 
to III. B. By 1 Nov. Colville is G.O.C. of III. B, vice Lightburne 
(who seems to have gone home some time before that). 

1 Jan. 1811. Picton. 
A [Mackinnon], '/45¢h, '/74¢h, '/88¢h. B [Colville], ?/5¢h, °/60th 
head-quarters), ?/837d, 94h. 

By 8 March */88¢A (from Lisbon, where they had been in garrison 
since Sept. 1810, on arriving there from Cadiz) are added to III. B, 

In July */88¢4 is drafted into |/88¢A, and the skeleton sent home out 
of III. B after 8 July. 

In July 774A arrive, and are posted to III. B [this was intended to 
be temporary '! until '/5¢4 should arrive. At this time head-quarters 
companies */60¢/4 seem to have been transferred to III. A. 

From 1 July to 31 Oct. II. A has no G.O.C., Mackinnon being 

: absent ill. Wallace of '/88¢4 probably had temporary command; 1 
Nov. Mackinnon is back. 

Colville being appointed (temporarily) to IV. (Dec)., J. Campbell (of 

94th) has III. B as substitute. 
1 Jan. 1812. Picton [goes home ill in June—no G.O.C. named after 
he goes—being replaced by Pakenham (?8 July).] 
A [Mackinnon], '/45¢4, °/60¢# (head-quarters), 74/4, '/88¢4. B [no 
G.O.C.; J. Campbell acting], 7/574, 77¢h, ?/83rd, 94th. 

At Ciudad Rodrigo Mackinnon is killed (19 Jan.), and replaced by 
Kempt. Kempt is wounded at Badajoz (6 April). Wallace gets the 
brigade. [No G.O.C. is named in returns after 8 April.] 

At Salamanca J. Campbell is in command of III. B, but returns of 
8 July to 8 Nov. give Pakenham as G.O.C. This is very doubtful, 
as Pakenham, who commanded III. at Salamanca, was by right 
G.0.C. IV. B.!? 

Wallace appears to have temporarily commanded the division 
after Picton was wounded at Badajoz, Forbes of 4544 having III. A. 
Wallace falls ill on the retreat from Burgos, and is invalided home. 

1/5¢h comes out May. Both battalions are present at Salamanca, 
?/5¢h being drafted to '/5th, and the skeleton sent home Oct. 


" Desp. viii. 181. 2 Cf. Wellington’s Salamanca despatch. 
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77th (a single battalion regiment) is sent down to Lisbon, April, 
owing to losses at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. 

2/87¢h, which comes up from Cadiz with Skerrett (Sept.), is posted 
to III. B when army goes into winter quarters. 

1 Jan. 1813. (? Pakenham till Jan. ?, then Colville, both acting for) 
Picton (who returns in May, but is again absent Sept.—Dec., Colville 
being in temporary command.) 

A [2], 1/4544, head-quarters, °/60¢h, 74th, 1/88¢h. B [J. Campbell 
for Colville}, /5¢h, ?/837d, ?/87th, 94th. 

When Picton returns Colville (who returns Jan.) reverts to the 
command of III. B till he is temporarily posted to VI. (Aug.). It 
would seem that Keane (of */60¢), who had commanded a temporary 
brigade (composed of head-quarters °/60¢4 and the light companies of 
the other regiments at Vittoria), then succeeds to III. B; he certainly 
has it at the Nive. J. Campbell was then home, having been 
wounded at Vittoria. 

In May Brisbane takes over III. A. [It is doubtful who has it till 
then; Keane may have, but he only joined the army in April.] '* 

Picton returns just before the end of the year, Colville getting V. 
vice Oswald. 

1 Jan. 1814. Picton. 

A [Brisbane], 1/45¢h, °/60th, 74th, 1/88¢h. B [? Keane], '/5¢A, 
2/83rd, ?/87th, 94th. 

Fourts Drvision. 

May 1809. A. CAMPBELL. 

A [Myers acting for A. Campbell], ?/774, ?/537d. B [Sontag], 977A; 
2nd battalion of Detachments. 

By 21 June G. Anson has IV. B, vice Sontag, but he is moved to 
command the 8rd cavalry brigade (vice Erskine) before Talavera, at 
which battle Kemmis has -IV. B, to which '/40¢h have been moved 
from I. B. 

A. Campbell is wounded at Talavera (so records of 74/4) and goes 
home. The division is thus vacant till Cone comes out and takes 
command, Nov. He is also given in returns as G.O.C. of IV. A. 

'/11¢4 reaches Lisbon from Madeira (Aug.), and is added to IV. A 
in Sept.; */27¢4 [in garrison at Lisbon since the Duero] is added to 
IV. B by Nov., 2d Detachments being broken up. 

1 Jan. 1810. Coz. 

A [Myers acting for Cole], */7¢, '/11¢h, */53rd. B [Kemmis], 
3/27th,1/40th, 97th. C. (Lightburne], ?/5¢h, 2/58¢h. 

On 1 Mar. A. Campbell reappears as G.O.C. A brigade, which now 
ranks as IV. B, Kemmis’s brigade becoming IV. A, while Lightburne’s 
(which had been garrisoning Lisbon since July, and was added to the 
division between 15 Dec. 1809 and 1 Jan. 1810) is transferred to III. 
(vide supra.) 

On 8 Oct. A. Campbell’s brigade is removed from the division 
(becoming nucleus of VI.), and is replaced by Pakenham’s brigade of I. 
(= 1/7th, 1/61st (vice 79th), and Brunswick Oels Light Infantry, 
newly arrived 1 Oct.) 

8 Dict. Nat. Biog. xxx. 266. 
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B 


1 


12 Nov. B. Oels are removed into Light Division, 1 company being 
attached to each of the following brigades: IV. A, V. A, and V. B— 
being replaced by !/237d from home. By 1 Dec. */7¢4 from VI. have 
exchanged with '/61s¢, IV. B thus becoming the Fustuier BrigaDe. , 

1 Jan. 1811. Couxx [home ill Dec., replaced by] Convinxe. 
A [Kemmis], */27¢h, '/40¢h, 97¢h, 1 company Brunswick Oels. 
[Pakenham], !/7¢h, ?/7th, }/23rd. 

On 1 Feb. Brunswick Oels appear in IV. A, but are transferred to 
VII. A by 8 March. 

In Jan. Houstoun replaces Pakenham as G.O.C. of IV. B, but is 
transferred to command of VII. by 8 March ; the brigade has no G.O.C. 
ascribed to it till 1 June. [Myers was in command at Albuera, but was 
killed there.} From 1 June to 1 Aug. Stopford has it, then Pakenham 
till 15 Nov. ; no G.O.C. again till 1 March 1812. 

After Albuera '/7¢ and */7¢h are amalgamated, skeleton of ?/7¢/ 
going home July. By 8 June '/48¢/ (from II.) is added to IV. B. In 


Oct. 97¢ (a single battalion regiment) is sent home to recruit its 
losses. 


1 Jan. 1812. Convinue. 
A [Kemmis], */27¢h, '/40th, 1 company Brunswick Oels. B [?}, 


/7th, +/23rd,}/48th. 


Colville is wounded at Badajoz 8 April. The division is without a 
G.O.C. till 8 July, when CoLe reappears; he is wounded at Salamanca 
22 July, and there is no G.O.C. again till 15 Oct. Coxe then re- 
appears. 

IV. B has no G.O.C. named till 1 March; from then till 5 April 
Bowes has it. He is wounded at Badajoz. It would seem that 
Pakenham then obtained the brigade, as Wellington’s Salamanca 
despatch speaks of Ellis of 237d as commanding Pakenham’s brigade 
of IV., Pakenham having III. temporarily ; the returns give Pakenham 
asin command of III. B. In any case Ellis seems to have had practical 
command till November, when Skerrett gets it. 

Kemmis is gone by 1 April, Harcourt of 40/4 having IV. A at Badajoz. 
From 8 April on W. Anson has it. 

The brigade which comes up from Cadiz with Skerrett (viz. 37d 
Grenadiers, */47th, ?/87th, and */95¢h (2 companies), and joins Hill 
at Puente Largo (26 Oct.), acts as part of IV. on the retreat io 
Salamanca, being broken up when the army goes into winter quarters. 

!/82nd, which come up from Gibraltar 8 June, and were with IV. at 
Madrid, but only appear in the returns as officially part of IV. B from 
1 Nov., are transferred to VII. B when the army is reorganised in Decem- 
ber, 2nd and */537d—as 2nd Provisional Battalion—are then added 
to IV. A, to which '/48¢/ had been transferred on '/82nd being posted 
to IV. B. In December 20/4 arrive and replace '/82nd in IV. B. 

1 Jan. 1818. Coxe. 


A [W. Anson], */27¢h, '/40th, '/48th, 2nd Provisional Battalion 


(= 2nd and */52rd), also 1 company Brunswick Oels. B [Skerrett], 
1/7th, 20th, '/23rd. 


When Skerrett gets Light Division B—after Vittoria—Ross (of 
20/h) replaces him in command of IV. B. 
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1 Jan. 1814. Coxe. 
A [W. Anson], */27¢h, '/40th, 1/48th, 2nd Provisional Battalion 
(= 2nd and */53rd), also 1 company Brunswick Oels.. B [Ross], !/7¢h, ' 
20th, !/23rd. 
The companies of ?/537d sent home to recruit in 1812 come out 
again March, and rejoin IV. near Toulouse April, but after the battle. 
Ross is absent (wounded) by 25 March. Brigade has no G.O.C. 


er 


Firtx Dtvision. 


The first official appearance of this division is in the ‘State’ for 
8 Aug. 1810; before that */1s¢, '/9¢h (which had arrived at Lisbon 
| en route to Gibraltar 1 April, but had landed there instead), and 
*/38¢h (arrived Lisbon 8 April) had formed the so-called ‘army of 
the Zezera’ under Leith. They appear as a brigade under his com- 
mand in the ‘ State’ of 8 July. 

8 Aug. 1810. Lezirx. 
A jJ. 8. Barnes, of 3/157], 3/1s¢, }/gth, ?/38¢h. 

On 8 Oct. the second brigade first appears, comprising */30// (just 
arrived at Lisbon from Cadiz) and */44¢/ (just arrived from Cadiz, 
| where it had been since 2 April). This brigade has no G.O.C., but 





Hay is in command of V. A, vice Barnes. 
By 15 Nov. Dunlop is in command of V. B, to which '/4// (newly 
| | arrived) is added. 
Zz The ‘ State’ of 15 Nov. gives Low as G.O.C. V. A, vice Hay; but by 
1 Dec. Hay is back. Possibly it is an error. 
1 Jan. 1811. Lerrs. 
Ht | A [Hay], */1s¢, }/9¢h, ?/38¢h. B [Dunlop], '/4¢h, ?/30th, ?/ 44th. 
i By 1 Feb. Leith is absent, division having no G.O.C.. On 6 Feb. 
Hy | Erskine is put in Orders to command V., but he actually directed the 
it operations of the advanced guard (i.e. Light Division and some 
| , cavalry) during March and April, and it would seem that Dunlop 
really commanded V. in this period. On 22 April Erskine is again in 
Orders to command V., Craufurd having returned and resumed 
command of Light Division. From 15 May on V. has no G.O.C., 
i Erskine having been removed to a cavalry command. Probably 
Dunlop has it till he goes home (8 Oct.), being replaced by G. T. 
Walker. By 1 Dec. Leith is back. 
By 1 March 1 company Brunswick Oels is attached to each brigade 
as light troops. 
1 Jan. 1812. Letra. 
A [Hay], */1s¢, 1/9th, */38¢h, 1 company Brunswick Oels. B 
[Walker], !/4th, ?/30th, */44¢h, 1 company Brunswick Oels. 
At Badajoz (6 April) Walker is wounded, V. B having no G.O.C. in 
the ‘States’ of 8 April-1 July; on 8 July Pringle gets it. 
2/4th (arrives at Lisbon by 1 May) joins V.B 15 May. '/38¢h 
arrives before 15 June; incurs some loss at Salamanca, though it is 
not given in the ‘ States’ as part of V. A till 8 Aug.; it would seem to 
have joined the brigade before that. 
From 1 June till the reorganisation (in December) ?/58/4 appear as 
part of V. B; but this would seem to be an error, as they are at Burgos 
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with I. B, and incur little loss at Salamanca, where V. was sharply 
engaged while I. was in reserve. 

III. A has no G.O.C. named 8 June-1 Aug.; Greville (of 384) was 
in command at Salamanca. On 1 Aug. Hulse (from VI. A) gets it; 
Leith having been wounded at Salamanca, Hulse seems to have had 
temporary command of the division, but dies 8 Sept., Pringle then 
having the division till Oswatp takes command (25 Oct.), Pringle 
then reverting to his brigade. 

V. A has no G.O.C. named 8 Sept.—1 Nov., then E. Barnes has it; 
he is moved to VII. A when Hay rejoins (December). 

1 /4th, */4th, }/38th, and ?/38¢% are all present up to the end of 
November. ?/4¢4 is then drafted into '/4¢# and sent home, 7/3874 
into '/38¢4 and sent home. 

2/30th and 7/444 are formed into 4/4 Provisional Battalion in 
December, ?/47¢2, which had come up with Skerrett from Cadiz, 
being added to V. B. 

Robinson (on staff as brigadier-general from August on) seems to 
have replaced Pringle in command of V. B about November or Decem- 
ber. 

1 Jan. 1813. [Hay, acting till April, then] Oswatp [till August, 
when] Leirx [returns (he is wounded at San Sebastian, September), 
Oswald having command till October, then Hay.| 

A [Hay], 3/1s¢, 1/9¢#, !/38¢h, 1 company Brunswick Oels. B 
[? Robinson], !/4¢h, ?/47¢h, 4th Provisional Battalion (=*/30tk and 
2/44¢h), 1 company Brunswick Oels. 

While Hay has the division Greville commands V. A. 

In May ?/59¢h (from Cadiz) replaces 4/2 Provisional Battalion, 
which goes home in June. On 15 Oct. ?/84¢h (from Lord Aylmer'’s 
brigade) is posted to V. B, ?/47¢/ being transferred to V. A. 

Robinson is wounded before Bayonne 10 Dec.; his successor (Piper, 
of 4¢h) is wounded 11 Dec., Tonson (of 2/8474) being left in command. 

1 Jan. 1814. [Hay acting till February, then} CoLviLue. 

A [Hay], 3/1s¢, 1/9¢h, '/38¢h, ?/47¢h, 1 company Brunswick Oels. 
B [Robinson], '/4¢, ?/59¢h, ?/84¢h, 1 company Brunswick Oels. 

Robinson is not actually present till after 1 Feb. Hay is killed at 
Bayonne 14 April. ’ 

Srxt# Division. 

[Formed at Torres Vedras October 1820 by the transfer of A. 
Campbell’s brigade of the [Vth Division. It first appears as VIth 
Division in the ‘ State’ of 8 Oct., viz.—] 

8 Oct. 1810. A. CampBett (given both as G.O.C. division and G.O.C. 
brigade). 

2/ 7th, '/11th,?/53rd. 

On 15 Nov. Hulse appears as G.O.C. brigade under A. Campbell. 

By 1 Dec. '/61s¢ appears in place of */7¢4, transferred to the 
Fusilier Brigade of IV. 

1 Jan. 1811. A. CAMPBELL. 
A [Hulse], !/117, ?/537d, 1/61s¢. 

By 8 March a new brigade has been added to the division under 
Burne (of '/36¢%), comprising 27d and '/ 36¢. 
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(According to the general orders, given in Wellington’s ‘ Despatches,’ 
the Brunswick Oels were posted to VI. in March 1811. However the 
‘States ’ show them as belonging to IV. A from 1 Feb. to 8 March, to 
VII. A from 8 March. It is possible that they were temporarily 
attached to VI. until 327d arrived, as they were not at Albuera with 
1st and 2nd Light Battalions K.G.L., the other regiments of their 
brigade; but at Fuentes they seem to have been with VII.) 

1/32nd are at Lisbon (newly arrived) 8 July; by 1 Aug. they are 
attached to VI. B. 

A. Campbell leaves for India in October, the division having no 
G.O.C. ascribed to it in the ‘States’ from 15 Nov. to 15 Feb., Burne 
being in temporary command. 

1 Jan.1812. (Burne substitute for) H. Cuinton (who arrives 15 Feb.) 
A [Hulse], !/1ith, ?/537d,1/61s¢t. B [Burne], 2ad, '/32nd, }/ 36th. 

By 1 April VI. B has no G.O.C., by 8 May Bowes has it; he is 
killed in the attack on the Salamanca Forts (24 June), and till 1 Oct. 
VI. B has no G.O.C.; then Hinde has it. 

After Salamanca Hulse is transferred to V. A, VI. A having no 
G.O.C. named from 1 Aug. to 8 Nov., Bingham (of 537d¢) being actually 
in command. 

When the army is in winter quarters (December) the division is 
reorganised, the ‘ Line’ or‘ Highland’ brigade of I. being transferred to 
VI. as VI. A under Stirling, comprising !/42nd, '/79th, and !/g1s¢ 
(newly arrived at Corunna, 8 Oct.), vice ?/24¢h and ??/58¢A, trans- 
ferred to VII. A as 37d Provisional Battalion. The two old brigades 
of VI. are amalgamated as VI. B under Hinde, 2vd and ?/537d being 
transferred to IV. A as 2d Provisional Battalion. 

1 Jan. 1813. (Pakenham as substitute Jan.—? 28 June for) H. Curvron. 
A [Stirling], !/42nd, 1/79¢h, 1/g1s¢t. B [Hinde], 1/11¢h, !/32nd, 
1/36th, '/61st. 

Pakenham is in command at the time of Vittoria (21 June); but 
on 29 June he signs the return as adjutant-general. H. Clinton is 
again absent from 22 July,'* giving place to Pack, appointed to 
command VI. A, (vice Stirling) about the same time.!® 

At Sorauren (20 July) Pack is wounded when in command of the 
division; and Pakenham replaces him, giving place before 8 Aug. to 
Colville, who is removed to III. in September, Pack apparently having 
the division again till Clinton returns—in time for the passage of the 
Bidassoa (9 Oct.) When Pack has the division Stirling commands 
VI. A. 

In August Lambert replaces Hinde in command of VI. B. 

Both '/11¢4 and '/61s¢ are sometimes represented as belonging to 
VI. A; there seems no doubt that it was to VI. B that they properly 
belonged. The precedence of the brigades often varies. 

1 Jan. 1814. H. Cuinton. 

A [Pack], '/42d, !/79¢h, '/o1st. B [Lambert], !/11¢h, !/32nd, 
'/36th, }/61s¢. 

‘* Supplementary Despatches, viii. 16. 


'S In the returns Pack appears as commanding an unattached Portuguese brigade 
up to 16 July. 
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At Toulouse Pack is wounded, Douglas replacing him. 

Lambert succeeds to the command of the division in May, Hinde 
getting the brigade. 

32ud are not present at Toulouse, being at San Jean de Luz, re- 
fitting. 

SEVENTH Division. 

[Formed March 1811, ‘in consequence of thé reinforcements from 
England,’ Tomkinson. These include 5r1s¢ (arrived at Lisbon 
Feb.), 854 (arrived March), 1s¢ and 2nd Light Battalions K.G.L. 
(only present at Lisbon by 1 April), also Chasseurs Britanniques— 
a foreign corps in the British service, which reaches Cadiz from 
Sicily 2 Dec. 1810, but is at Lisbon by 1 Feb. The division first 
appears | 

8 March 1811. Hovsrtoun. 
A [C. Alten], 1s¢ and 2nd Light Battalions K.G.L., Brunswick Oels, 
9 companies (from IV. A). B [?], 51s¢, 85¢#, Chassewrs Britanniques. 

This must be regarded as a ‘ paper’ state of things, as 1s¢ and 2nd 
Light K.G.L. have not arrived and acted as an independent brigade 
at Albuera, while Brunswick Oels may have been attached to VI. (vide 
supra, p. 129) at this time. 1 company Brunswick Oels is, and remains 
till the end, attached to each of the following brigades: IV. A, V. A, 
V. B.] 

By 8 April Sontag is in command of VII. B. In July 68¢/ arrive 
from home, being posted to VI. B by 1 Aug. 

From 1 Aug. till 8 May 1812 no G.O.C. is ascribed to the division, 
Houstoun having been invalided home. Sontag seems to have com- 
manded it till October, when he also goes home. After that Alten is 
in temporary command. 

85h (a single battalion regiment) goes home in October, in conse- 
quence of its losses and other causes. 

VII. B is without a G.O.C. from 15 Oct. to 15 Dec. By1 Jan 
1812 De Bernewitz is in command. 


C. Halkett probably commands VII. A for Alten when the latter 
had the division. 

[B brigade is occasionally referred to as ‘the English brigade of 
VIL.,’ also as the Light Infantry brigade, all three English regiments in 
it being ‘ light infantry’ regiments. A brigade is called ‘ the German 
Light Brigade.’} 

1 Jan. 1812 [no G.O.C. named till 8 May, then] Joun Hopr.'® 
A [C. Alten], 1s¢ and 2nd Light Battalions K.G.L., Brunswick 
Oels. B [De Bernewitz], 51s, 68¢h, Chasseurs Britanniques. 

Alten, in temporary command of the division, is transferred to the 
Light Division by 8 May. From then till end of year VII. A has no 
G.O.C. in the ‘ States,’ but Halkett probably commands it : he certainly 
does on the retreat from Burgos. 

[Colonel Tomkinson (swpra) is not accurate in giving 85¢/ as still 
part of VII. B; it had been ordered home in Oct. 1811.'7 He also 
omits 687/.| 


'® Not to be confused with Sir J. Hope, afterwards Lord Hopetoun. 
'? Cf. Despatches, viii. 317. 
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Hope is absent by 8 Oct., the division is without a G.O.C. till 28 
Oct., when DatHousiE gets it. 

When the army is in winter quarters 1s¢ and 2nd Light K.G.L. 
are transferred to the K.G.L. brigade of I., 1/6¢% (arrived from home 
November) and 37d Provisional Battalion (= */24th and ?/58¢h) taking 
their place in VII. A, while '/82%d—temporarily in IV. B—is added to 
VII. B. 

From November on E. Barnes commands VII. A. 

1 Jan. 1818. DatHousiz. 

A [Barnes], }/6¢, 37d Provisional Battalion (=*/24th and */58th), 
Brunswick Oels. B [De Bernewitz], 51s, 68¢4, 1/82nd, Chasseurs 
Britanniques. 

The relative precedence of the brigades is hard to ascertain. Some 
accounts (eg. Records of 24/4) make Barnes’s brigade VII. B 
(Dalhousie does in his report on Vittoria),’* but the official list for 
1 Jan. 1814' and the lists for Vittoria and the Pyrenees (in Original 
Correspondence, P.R.O.) make Barnes VII. A, Grant VII. B. 

By Vittoria Grant (of 827d) has replaced De Bernewitz, but before 
the end of June Inglis has the brigade. When Barnes is transferred to 
II. A (Dec.) Gardiner gets his brigade. 

Dalhousie is absent in Oct., Le Cor—commanding a Portuguese 
division—replacing him. In December G.T. Walker gets the division. 

1 Jan. 1814. [Walker till 25 Feb., then] DatHoustr. 

A [Gardiner], 1/64, 37d Provisional Battalion(= */24th and ?/58th), 

Brunswick Oels. B (Inglis), 51st, 68¢h,'/82nd Chasseurs Britanniques. 

As Inglis is senior to Gardiner his brigade is often referred to as 
VII. A. 

Lieut Division. 

[The light brigade (R. Craufurd), which, from Talavera on, forms 
part of the 3rd division, is taken out of that division, and forms an 
independent unit from 1 March 1810 on. It is then—though only one 
brigade—first called ‘ Division.’] 

1 March 1810. R. Craururp, !/437d, }/52nd,'/g5th. 

On 8 Aug. it appears as divided into brigades for the first time, 
thus :— 

A [Beckwith of '/95¢h], '/43rd, 4 companies '/g5¢h (also 1s¢ 
Portuguese Cagadores). 3B [Barclay of !/52nd],'/s52md, 4 companies 
1/95th (also 37d Cacadores). 

At Busaco Barclay is wounded and invalided home. B has no 
G.O.C. till 15 Nov., when Wynch (of 47A) gets it. 

By 1 Oct. 1 company ?/95¢4 is presentin A. By 15 Nov. Brunswick 
Oels (9 companies) are added to B.] 

1 Jan.1811. R. Craururp. 

A [no G.O.C. named, ? Beckwith], '/437¢, 4 companies !/g5¢/, 1 
company */95¢2. B [no G.O.C. named, ? Wynch], '/s52xd, 4 com- 
panies '/95¢h, Brunswick Oels. 

The Brunswick Oels are removed from the division by 1 Feb., owing 
to their desertion, and other misconduct. 

By 8 Feb. the division has no G.O.C., Craufurd going home 
Suppl. Desp. viii. 8; cf. viii. 21.  Tbid. viii. 513. 
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ill, Drummond (of 527d@) in temporary command of B having the 
division. On 15 Feb. Beckwith and Drummond appear as command- 
ing the brigades. During the pursuit of Masséna (March-April) the 
division was under Erskine, though his name does not occur in the 
‘ States.’ 

By 8 March ?/52nd, newly arrived at Lisbon, forms part of 
B. [* Records and Badges’ is wrong in stating that this battalion 
was never in the Peninsula after 1809.] 

R. Craufurd is back by 22 April. 

A has no G.O.C. given 1 Aug.-31 Dec., Beckwith having gone 
home and being replaced by Barnard (of 95/2). From 8 Sept. to 1 Oct. 
B has no G.O.C., Drummond being dead. By 1 Oct. Vandeleur is in 
command. 

[8 companies of */95¢4 had gone out to Cadiz in March 1810, 
followed later in 1810 by headquarters and 2 more companies, one of 
which had been detained in Portugal by Spencer and attached to 
Erskine’s brigade].”° 

In July a detachment of */95¢/ arrives from Cadiz ; it is added to 
A by 1 Sept., 1 company */9574, hitherto attached to Erskine’s brigade 
of I. (afterwards II. A), being removed from that brigade and added to 
A by 15 Sept. By 1 Oct. 1 company has been added to ?/957#, also in A. 

1 Jan. 1812. R. CravFurp. 

A [no G.O.C. named all the year, ? Barnard], '/437¢, 4 companies, 
/95th, 2 companies */95¢#, 5 companies */95¢4. B [Vandeleur], 
/ 52nd, */52nd, 4 companies '/957h. 

At Ciudad Rodrigo (19 Jan.) Craufurd is killed and Vandeleur 
wounded, Barnard commanding division pro tem., Gibbs (of 52nd) B. 

By 1 March ?/52”¢ is out of B, having turned its effectives over to 
1/52md. It goes home by 1 April. 

By 8 May '/95¢/ is united in B, but it is again divided 1 Aug., 
4 companies in each brigade, when 7/9544 (2 companies) are trans- 
ferred to B, two more companies */95¢h arrived from England in 
May. When Skerrett brings up the British troops from Cadiz the 
2 companies ?/95¢ which had been there since April 1810 are added 
to B, as is also 3/gs5¢h, '/95¢h being finally united in A, to which 
3/95¢h is transferred back before the new year. 

C. Alten obtains definite command of the division by 8 May; 
Vandeleur resumes command of B by 15 April. 

1 Jan. 1818. C. ALTEN. 

A [? noG.0.C.], '/437d, '/95¢h, */95¢h (5 companies). B [Vande- 
leur], '/52d, ?/95¢h (6 companies). 

Before 15 April Kempt takes command of A. By 6 July Vandeleur 
is transferred to a cavalry brigade, Skerrett (from IV. B) getting B in 
his place, though at the Nivelle Colborne (of 52d) is actually in 
command, Skerrett being on leave. 

1 Jan. 1814. C, ALTEN. 
A [Kempt], '/437d, !/95¢h, */95¢4 (5 companies). B [Colborne for 
Skerrett], '/5 2nd, */95¢h (6 companies). 
Barnard commands B at Orthez. 
2 Cope’s Rifle Brigade. 


— 








Reviews of Books 


The Races of Europe. By Wiu11aM Z. Rietey, Ph.D. (London: Kegan 
Paul. 1899.) 

A Selected Bibliography of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe. 
By Witu1am Z. Rrerey, Ph.D. (Boston, U.S.A.: Published by the 
Trustees of the Public Library of the City of Boston. 1899.) 


THE substance of the former book, to which the ‘ Bibliography’ forms 
a supplement, appeared at first in the form of Lowell lectures, and 
was published in the Popular Science Monthly. It took rank at once 
in the forefront of the literature of the subject; and in its perma- 
nent shape it has become indispensable to the student of the peoples 
and even of the history of Europe. Dr. Ripley has covered a 
vast field of research with great diligence and thoroughness ; the biblio- 
graphy is practically complete, and the footnotes referring to its contents 
exhibit the state of the evidence at every stage; and the conclusions, 
generally sound, and always suggestive, are expressed in a vigorous and 
lucid style which disguises, almost unduly, the immense amount of work 
which the results represent. .The working hypothesis is that, commonly 
accepted now, of a threefold grouping of the population of Europe under 
the types represented by the tall blond dolichocephalic people of 
Scandinavia and the Baltic, the brown brachycephalic folk of the 
‘Alpine’ region, and the dark dolichocephalic ‘Iberian’ or ‘ Medi- 
terranean’ stock of the southern and western seaboards. But Dr. 
Ripley is careful not to conceal the many local phenomena which fail at 
present to fall into this general scheme, and inclines moreover to the 
growing belief that the blond giants of the north may prove to be.a 
bleached and overgrown variety of the same longheaded type as Homo 
Mediterraneus. Occasionally Dr. Ripley is betrayed, in outlying sections 
of the book, into the slips which are inevitable when one is dealing with 
other people’s controversies. By combining, for example, Dr. Murray’s 
unqualified statements as to Mycenaean dating with Dr. Furtwiingler’s 
dating for the bronzes of Olympia, he brings out the Mycenaean age after 
instead of before the period of geometrical art in Greek lands, and makes 
it the immediate precursor of the Ionian art of the sixth century. In 
more essential matters also he is inclined to give a rather excessive value 
to deductions from craniometrical indices, without regard to the absolute 
measurements on which these indices themselves are based. But here 
again, though current opinion seems to be veering to the side of caution, 
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the question is an open one, and until anthropologists can be induced to 
publish their evidence more thoroughly the indices are often all that is 
available. A special word of praise should be added in regard to the maps, 
which for ingenuity, lucidity, and suggestiveness far surpass anything of 
the kind which had been done before. And the Public Library of Boston 
must be congratulated, without reserve, both on the magnificent collection 
of the literature which it has acquired in this department of study, and 
on the scholarly fashion in which it has made it accessible. To keep the 
list up to date by periodical supplements should be a comparatively easy 
task, and we hope much that this may be done. J. L. Myrezs. 









Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters. Von Jutius Karst, I. ‘ Die 
Grundlegung des Hellenismus.’ (Leipzig: Teubner. 1901.) 


THE chronological range of this volume coincides with thatof the first part of 
Droysen’s monumental history, but it is not a recast of Droysen’s volume 
and does not take its place. If it has arisen out of the work of any 
previous historian, it is that of Niese; but its evolution can be more 
easily traced in earlier publications of the author himself. Beginning 
in his ‘ Forschungen zur Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen,’ in 1887, 
with critical examination of the authorities for certain periods oi 
Alexander’s career, Dr. Kiirst showed clearly some years later, by his 
study of the development and theoretic basis of ancient monarchy,' 
wherein consisted his interest in Macedonian and Hellenistic history. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find that we have to do now rather 
with a volume of essays in ancient politics than with a balanced narrative 
history. The careers of Philip and his son are here made to serve the 
ends of a publicist, concerned in chief with the introduction of the idea 
of personal absolutism into the world. How, in accordance with this 
inception, the succeeding volumes are to be written one is rather curious 
to see. Their working theory is clearly foreshadowed. Dr. Kiirst is 
going to argue that the Hellenismus was non-Hellenic. That is to say, 
Greeks subserved in the larger world an idea antagonistic to what we 
consider most characteristic of their spirit, and the result in Asia and 
Africa was hardly to be rightly called Greek civilisation at all. We 
look forward with much interest to the working out of this theory in the 
tangled history of the Diadochi. The really important result of the 
Hellenismus was not the ‘ Alexandrian’ Greek, but the ‘ Alexandrian ’ 
Jew. To justify his ambitions undertaking Dr. Kirst will have to 
show us what the new idea had to do with the making of that 
momentous product, as well as how much Hellenism had to say to it, 
and how much Semitism. And if he can do that from the available 
evidence he will have done what no one has done before him. 

For the treatment of the Hellenistic period some such scheme of 
essays as this is probably the best method. How impossible is narrative 
after Alexander’s death Droysen’s magnificent failure clearly showed. To 
know how unreadable and uninstructive an enumeration of the scanty, 
disjointed, and often dubious events known to us must be, we turn to 
Niese. We have, therefore, no quarrel with Dr. Kirst for writing essays. 


' Historische Bibliothek, vi. (1898). 
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The detailed history of the two makers of Macedon does not need restating 
at this juncture. There is little or no new material of importance 
available, and there will be none unless one of the lost historians be 
recovered. The detailed history of the Diadochi cannot be legitimately 
written. If, therefore, we have a quarrel with our author, it is for not 
consistently writing essays, and nothing but essays, in this first volume ; 
and for introducing so much narrative without care that it should be 
continuous, and pronouncing judgments on historical questions not 
necessary to his main theme, without leisure to give satisfactory reasons. 

The opening section is in the purest spirit of essay—a most suggestive 
and luminous study of Greek political ideas in their theory and practice 
during the fourth century. The author shows how the wéds decayed 
under commerical influence, how individualism increased, and how little 
reality there had come to be (or had ever been) in the national pan-Hellenic 
programme. The whole tendency of the century was away from a union 
of self-governed communities, not towards it, and the philosophers more 
and more clearly looked beyond the zoAts. 

Passing to the representatives of the new order, Dr. Kirst maintains 
his publicist attitude in so far that he abstains from any treatment of the 
personalities of Philip or Alexander; whereby he avoids temptations to 
rhetoric that have seldom been resisted. He refuses also, with fair 
success, to be drawn into discussion on matters of fact, not even for the 
most part following the venerable plan of looking difficulties boldly in the 
face and passing on his way. But nevertheless the treatment from this 
point onwards is not simply that of the essayist developing the theme of 
his introductory section. The author seems to feel an obligation to supply 
at least a thread of ‘narrative, to connect the eminently interesting 
moments which marked the evolution of the monarchical idea. In 
so doing he has to touch on many facts which, in our opinion, if dealt 
with at all, must be dealt with fully, and entail the treatment of other 
facts and questions here ignored. 

To take two or three examples of disputable statements appearing 
without the support that they need. When Dr. Kirst has to mention 
the despatch of the young prince Philip as a hostage to Thebes, he (p. 182) 
simply states that Pelopidas’s expedition to Macedonia in 369 had no 
result, and that Philip could not have been sent back with the Theban 
general, since he was still in Macedon after his eldest brother’s death.? 
This is to pass swb silentio a widely received view that it was as a 
result of Pelopidas’s second expedition to Macedonia * that Philip was 
despatched. Dr. Kiirst dismisses the much-discussed term zeféraipo. by 
saying it is wndenkbar that the original mounted éraipo. could have 
brooked the admission of a large mass of infantry to a privileged position. 
He states therefore that the word meant simply infantry, the element 
érarpo. being a meaningless survival in the name. This again is to 
ignore the fact that some of the privileges of the original éra:po. were 
actually extended to a much wider body, and that the word reéraipo 
is always used by Alexander’s historians, as well as by Demosthenes, 
with a clear reference to soldiery d’élite. In the same connexion he 

? Aesch. F. L. 26. 
’ In 368 or 367, mentioned by Plut. Pel. 27, and Diod. xv. 71, 
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rejects Anaximenes’s plain statement that ‘Alexander II’ made certain 
military reforms, on the ground of the latter’s youth and short reign, and 
reads ‘ Philip’ in his place. But Alexander reigned two years, and came 
to the throne not much younger than his famous nephew. An undis- 
puted manuscript reading of a fragment of Anaximenes cannot be so 
easily disposed of. 

At the same time much is also ignored. The enthusiastic student of 
Greek internal politics will look in vain to Dr. Kirst for light on the 
obscure antecedents and consequents of the peace of Philocrates. With 
what was going on in Athens our author has no concern. It does not 
interest him to discuss what Demosthenes and Aeschines did, or did not, 
say or do, and we own to every sympathy with him. It is, however, 
surprising, after the lengthy treatment of ethnological questions and inner 
Macedonian organisation, that the author should have dealt so sketchily 
with Philip’s own action just before and just after the conclusion of that 
peace. It is evident that he is in no mind to linger over anything which 
does not illustrate the weltgeschichtlich political idea. After summarily 
disposing (without addition to our knowledge) of the years 346 to 338, and 
declining to be delayed by the first invasion of southern Greece, the 
Scythian expedition and conquest of the Balkan country, the attack on the 
Propontic cities, or even Chaeronea, he devotes a whole chapter to the con- 
gress of Corinth, little as we know or can know of its deliberations or acts. 
On this as an epoch-making event in universal political history it seems to 
us that altogether too much stress is laid. Except that a monarchical 
state was at the head, the new League did not differ essentially from the 
leagues of Athens and Sparta at their moment of full development. Dr. 
Kiirst rightly rejects Koéhler’s ingenious deduction from a passage in 
Justin that the League had no necessary reference to a Persian war, but 
was imperiously and compulsorily formed to subserve any warlike end the 
Macedonian might desire. This is far too important a fact to accept on 
such authority. But our author also rightly points out that the large 
forces said to have been promised at Corinth by the Greek states both in 
838 to Philip and in 386 to Alexander were never meant to follow all 
together to Asia or even to be mobilised at once. The figures are a 
statement of the whole contingent, including reserves, that could possibly 
be supplied by the Greeks to meet all possible emergencies of the war. 

Dr. Kirst often treats views that have been expressed before, more 
fully and more decisively. Inter alia he does excellent service by 
emphasising the fact that Philip’s organisation of his realm marked an 
epoch in universal history; for it was the first ‘European power.’ 
Again, he points out more clearly and impartially than any of his 
predecessors how the times called for a great policy and how im- 
possible it was for the Greek roA:s to conceive or follow such a policy. 
At the most the latter could only send the flag a short distance in the 
wake of trade. It needed Alexander to make trade follow the flag. A 
good and, I think, new point is involved in the inference drawn from 
Aristotle’s treatises on statecraft that Philip instituted at his court the 
academic instruction of those who might have to govern. A good deal of 
labour, however, is spent somewhat inconsistently and in vain by the 
author at the outset in insisting that the Macedonians were not Hellenes 
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but a people fiir sich. The actual measure of their aloofness was not 
greater than followed naturally on their geographical position and their 
form of polity. Dr. Kirst cannot but admit that there was no doubt 
about their royal house, but he insists that that was of an origin distinct 
from all its subjects, and even that only the Heraclide king, and 
not his people, was admitted to the Amphictyony in 346. This is 
exceedingly unlikely, and Dr. Kirst inconsistently enough soon after 
(p. 128) speaks of the Macedonian popular assembly as a primitive 
Hellenic or pre-Hellenic institution. 

After all this question of origin is academic and of no sort of import- 
ance. An Athenian had quite as much or as little in common with a 
Macedonian as with a Thessalian ; he worshipped more or less the same 
gods as the former, understood more or less the same speech, and had at 
least as much community of tradition and hope as with a Theban or an 
Argive oran Elean. We now know that the ‘ Hellenes’’ were compounded 
of all sorts of racial stocks, but were Hellenes most indubitably in virtue of 
the possession of a certain type of civilisation, like the Hellenes of to-day. 
That civilisation was possessed as much by the southern Macedonians as by 
the Thessalians ; and if the one people was Hellenic, so was, for all practical 
purposes, the other. That there was, however, a clear dividing line 
between the southern and northern Macedonians (whether the distinction 
were racial or not) and that in that fact lies the key to most of the 
internal troubles in Macedon before the accession of Philip II, is not 
disproved by Dr. Kirst. To say that the trust reposed in Perdiccas and 
Craterus by Alexander makes it impossible that their Orestian origin 
could have been distinguished from that of Alexander himself, is absurd. 
The fusion of all Macedon was practically completed ere Philip’s death, and 
all distinction was admittedly forgotten long before Perdiccas or Craterus 
came to power. ; 

There are good points in the very short chapter concerning the condi- 
tion of the east at the moment of the Macedonian invasion, notably 
the distinction of Assyria from Persia (illustrated from their respec- 
tive creeds), as a local from a would-be universal power. But here 
again the author is only concerned with the character of the monarchical 
government, and the chapter is wholly inadequate to convey any idea of 
the state of western Asia at the time. Yet without a very clear idea of 
that state how shall we come to understand the later Hellenismus ? 

The remainder of the book, devoted to Alexander, while open to 
much the same objections, is more interesting. On the thread of narra- 
tive is strung a series of long and weighty disquisitions on the develop- 
ment of the monarchical position and the personal ambition of Alexander, 
and on the effect of his career upon subsequent political organisation. 
These are almost without exception of value, and the only general criticism 
we would pass on them is this, that the author’s rigid abstention from any 
study of the personality of Alexander is more unfortunate than his 
reserve in the case of Philip. For Alexander’s personality went for 
so much in his acts and those of his followers that no just idea can be 
arrived at or conveyed of the development of affairs during the conquest, 
if it is an unconsidered factor. That said, we have nothing but praise for 
the justice of Dr. Kiirst’s estimate of Alexander’s policy towards both the 
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Greeks and the orientals. He well shows how much the conqueror’s 
early action in Asia was conditioned by distrust of the former, and 
rightly (in our view) credits him towards the end of his life with the 
deliberate intention to limit city freedom all over the Hellenic area. The 
credit due to Philip for the discipline and efficiency of Alexander’s army 
is always duly insisted upon. But by far the most valuable and interest- 
ing pages are those from p. 802 onwards, where the author estimates the 
effect of the introduction of direct personal sovereignty into the east, 
illustrating the change by remarking that Alexander was deified as 
himself, not as absorbed in any old national god, and pointing out that 

_ the great result of the conquest all over Asia was not the spread of any 
really Hellenic political idea. Direct personal sovereignty resting on a 
bureaucracy is the antithesis of the wé\us. We are glad also to note the 
emphasis laid both on Alexander’s predominant commercial policy and on 
the fact that Greek commercial ideas are more to be taken into account 
in the Hellenismus than Greek artistic or philosophic ideas. 

It is curious, however, that an historian of the Hellenistic perioa 
should deal so slightly with Alexander’s civic foundations and the 
measures that prepared the way for them; while the significance of 
the destruction of Tyre is altogether missed. The creation of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, hardly stays the author for 2 moment. He makes its foundation 
simply a part of the conqueror’s policy of mingling races. The new city 
was no more than a place where Greek and Egyptian temples could stand 
side by side (p. 292). The greatest and most lasting effect of the ruin of 
the Phoenician port and the creation of the new: mixed mart—the com- 
mercial expansion of the Jews—Dr. Kiirst does not mention. About the 
Anatolian and Syrian foundations nothing is said; and when we get to 
inner Asia the great foundations in Afghanistan and Turkestan are but 
just noted, with the most obvious and general remarks on their probable 
sites and organisation. There is nothing for the student of ancient 
geography or Greek colonisation to learn from Dr. Kiirst’s treatment 
of the Asian, Bactrian, and Indian campaigns. Since the facts of geo- 
graphy, chronology, and the like are regarded as the merest scaffolding 
for a central political theme, the author passes very lightly over them, 
and in relation again to these not infrequently makes very disputable 
statements without reserve, and ignores difficulties. The assertion on 
p. 242 that Alexander marched from Lake Lychnitis to Thebes by the 
pass of Mezzovo is an extreme instance. Among all the possible routes 
that one has never been suggested, for it leads from Thessaly, not into 
Macedonia at all, but into Epirus. Presumably our author means the 
pass of Malekassi. Again, in speaking of the passes which Alexander 
himself crossed between the Shuster and Shiraz plains, the universally 
accepted Kaleh-i-Sefid defile cannot be excluded by a mere reference to 
Stolze; nor can Hekatompylos be fixed at Shahrud (p. 321), instead of - 
Damghan, by a similiar reference to Mordtmann. 

The serious geographical and chronological difficulties in the received 
version of the Afghan and Bactrian campaigns are treated as non-existent. 
The present writer has pointed out that a march of at least 1,300 miles 
through difficult country, retarded by a revolt, a siege, treason trials, 
and the foundation of colonies by the way, and broken by at least one 
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long halt, cannot have been accomplished between the necessary date for 
the start from Zadracarta-Astrabad (early autumn 331) and the winter of 
that same year; that Arrian’s unsatisfactory treatment of the Bactrian 
campaigns is best explained by supposing that he has brought Alexander 
to the Oxus a year too early ; and that Diodorus’s chronology (for what 
it is worth !) supports this view. The evidence of the new fragment of 
the Parian chronicle, which places the execution of Bessus in the ar- 
chonship of Aristophon (i.e.-at latest in the early summer of 329), is com- 
plicated by a later entry, referring the foundation of Alexandria Eschaté 
to at least a year and a half after. It is of no use to take these entries 
and accept one without question and dismiss the other as wnrichtig 
equally without question. It is worth suggesting that some day this 
problem may be solved and the Parian marble vindicated, by the not 
improbable discovery that Alexander’s forward movement to Central Asia 
was not, as Arrian implies, made along only one route and in one column. 
Though the king, marching with the main force by northern Seistan and 
Candahar, did not reach the Oxus till early in 328, Ptolemy or another 
may have led a light advance party by the much shorter northern route, 
from which we know that only the Arian revolt diverted the main body, 
after it had made a start, and he may have been in Bactria by the spring 
of 329, if not the winter of 330. Such a movement, if proved, would 
suggest a solution for another vexed Alexandrian tradition—namely, that 
a colony was founded in Margiana (Merv), where certainly Alexander 
himself never was. 

There are new points worthy of especial note in the useful discussion 
on p. 262 as to whether the Asiatic Greeks had any share in the obliga- 
tions of the Corinthian league, and in the statement of their special pious 
relation to Alexander as their liberator or second oekist, indicated by the 
extensive practice of his cult among them. It is a good suggestion that it 
was only Memnon’s death that brought Darius into the field at all, and that 
the latter never intended to engage at Issus, but was on his way to the open 
country to the south. Besides pointing out that the strongly ‘ Alexandrian’ 
colour of our tradition of the first part of the reign is due to Callisthenes, 
the author might have noted further that the miracles and wonders of 
the tradition all belong to the early years. If Callisthenes had been 
spared, the march through the Mekran desert would doubtless have been 
painted for us in as marvellous colours as that to Siwah. It is well said 
that Alexander wished to dispose of the Persian dynasty, not of the Great 
King as such, and to that end destroyed Persepolis and chose Babylon for 
his capital; though whether he, any more than Seleucus, would have kept 
to Babylon is very doubtful. New dynasties in the east are almost bound 
to constitute new capitals, in order to break from old traditions and 
associations, and surround their residences with populations on whom they 
could rely. Attention is acutely drawn to the great importance of 
Parmenio’s command at Ecbatana, and to the large force left with him. 
This probably had reference to the vast tract of fertile but yet uncon- 
quered country lying to the north and west of Hamadan, viz. Azerbaijan, 
the region of the Lesser Caucasus, and the Armenian plateau. Through 
this lay the directest avenue of communication with Macedonia, taken by 
the dismissed Greek auxiliaries. Hence the greatness of the danger that 
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would have been involved in leaving Parmenio alive after the execution 
of hisson. He could not only have intercepted all communications, but 
have fled with a huge treasure swiftly to Macedonia or Greece, and 
alienated the European base. 

Dr. Kirst has a good appendix on the tradition, embodying the 
result of the useful inquiry which has been carried on by himself and 
other German scholars, and has resulted in establishing the fact that our 
authorities for the conquest embody two distinct versions, one semi- 
official, the other covertly antagonistic to Alexander. But in the body of 
his work our author perhaps hardly uses this distinction often enough as 
a criterion of credibility. D. G. Hoaarrn. 


L? Imperatore Giuliano l Apostata, studio storico di GarTano NEGRI. 
(Milan: Hoepli. 1901.) 


THE object of this work is to examine the religious and philosophic 
conditions and conflicts of the fourth century as illustrated by the life 
and labours of the emperor Julian. It is not, as a rule, much concerned 
with the difficult problems as to sources, details, and doubtful events 
which beset the student of Julian. But the monograph is based on a 
careful reading of most of the ancient authorities, both classical and 
ecclesiastical, and of a good many recent writers on the subject, with the 
view not of making new discoveries, but of drawing a vivid historical 
portrait and of attracting the general educated public to a period of 
unique interest and importance. Signor Negri may be congratulated on 
having accomplished his design. If he had wandered into side issues, 
such as to the extent to which Julian himself furnished the materials for 
the historians and for Libanius, or the basis of fact which underlies the 
story of the ill-starred attempt to rebuild the Jewish Temple—subjects 
with which learned investigators have recently been occupied—his bark 
might have been too heavily laden to reach those for whom it was 
designed. But we must be allowed to regret that he did not examine a 
little more carefully into the genuineness of some of the letters which he 
quotes as characteristic, but which Cumont and other critics have led us 
to regard as—to say the least—highly suspicious. The supposition 
given in a footnote (p. 450) of an embellishing copyist will not meet the 
case, nor will all Signor Negri’s readers agree with him as to the evidence 
of style and character. 

The arrangement of the book gives us a division almost required by 
the varied character of the subject, but one which has certain disadvan- 
tages for the composition as a whole. After a brief introduction we have 
a life of Julian which occupies about a hundred pages; then shorter 
chapters on the conflict within Christianity, on Neoplatonism, on Julian’s 
efforts to restore paganism, on his treatment of the Christians, on his 
disillusions, and on his character as emperor and as man; finally a 
conclusion in which the writer expounds more clearly his own opinions, 
which his desire for ‘objectivity’ has hitherto kept more or less in- 
definite. The consequence is that the story has all been told before we 
are one-third through the book, and we can hardly say that the interest 
of it is maintained throughout the amplification which follows, especially 
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as this is a work of the kind that favours comments. The illustrative 
translations from Julian’s works are welcome enough, but the laudations 
of Libanius and the invectives of Gregory Nazianzen pall upon us after 
a time, and the general remarks of the author as to the total degeneracy 
of Christianity at that time, except within the monastic pale, the utter 
corruption of the Empire (Signor Negri seems to be among those who 
believe in the ‘ rottenness’ of the Byzantine empire from its cradle to its 
grave), and the absence of dogma from ancient religions, are apt to sound 
in our ears a little like platitudes. Probably, however, the author would 
have us judge of his work less by these generalities than by his sketch of 
the character of Julian, and of his relations to his times. Here, we may 
say, Signor Negri has brought to his task a genuine enthusiasm for his hero 
(he has no hesitation in applying this word to Julian) and an adequate 
acquaintance with his moral and social environment, together with a 
strong desire to judge without bias and to be strictly ‘objective.’ He is 
not blind to Julian’s errors, especially when they have been condemned 
by Ammianus. Julian’s superstition he considers the great blot on his 
character, though the description of superstition given on p. 400 (as the 
tendency to place a supernatural and superrational element above nature 
and reason) would serve better for a definition of something less con- 
temptible than superstition—perhaps of what the author vaguely calls 
mysticism. Bigotry too is laid to his charge. Possibly some students of 
Julian may doubt whether his free interpretation of the oracles was 
consistent with superstition, or his eclecticism in philosophy with bigotry. 
The author bestows full praise on Julian’s military achievements, though 
he does not attempt to account for his last strange blunder in leaving 
Ctesiphon untaken while pressing eastward, except by what seems to us 
a very serious charge of flightiness: Julian was tired, he suggests, of 
the Persian war. A similar flightiness would be involved if Julian recog- 
nised that his labours for the restoration of Hellenism had proved a failure. 
Most readers will see no such recognition either in the occasional com- 
plaints to be found in his letters and in the ‘ Misopogon ’ or in his refusal 
to appoint a successor. Whom should he have appointed? Sallust did 
not desire the office. Procopius was not on the spot, and was not to be 
trusted. It seems characteristic of Julian that he should have left the 
decision ‘in the lap of the gods.’ If he had desired to establish a reform- 
ing Hellenic dynasty, he should have married again, or appointed an heir 
before starting for Persia. The author vindicates Julian from the charge 
of persecution ; but he is not entirely consistent, nor is it easy to come 
to a definite conclusion on the subject. No doubt Julian tried to be fair, 
but did any person in authority ever become fair by trying ? 

Of Julian’s works Signor Negri seems to have a preference for the 
‘ Misopogon,’ though probably most readers of Julian would rather rest his 
literary reputation elsewhere. Surely the want of dignity in the position 
taken up by the emperor in this repulsive satire corresponds with the 
least estimable elements of his character, though the story of the priest 
with the one goose could ill be spared. 

As frontispiece to the book we have a photograph of a colossal bust 
at Aceranza, in Potenza, formerly said to represent the patron saint of 
the town, San Cano, bishop of Juliana, in Africa, but now taken to be a 
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portrait of Julian himself. The opinions of M. Lenormant and of M. 
Salomon Reinach are, of course, to be treated with respect. But the 
argument does not seem to gain so much from a comparison of the bust 
with the extant descriptions of Julian’s personal appearance as it would 
from an examination of its style in relation to contemporary art. 

A few general criticisms may be added. The author seems to view 
the several members of Constantine’s family too exclusively from Julian’s 
own point of view. Again, in treating of Julian’s philosophy and that of 
his friends he does not seem to take sufficient account of their eclecticism. 
Neoplatonism does not by any means comprehend all the philosophic 
ideas of the day. With regard to Neoplatonism, we may remark that in 
appreciating its influence and dividing it into periods (p. 191) Signor Negri 
does not allow for the continuity of that influence in western Europe, 
apart from Arab importation. Again, the efforts of Julian towards the 
establishment of solar monotheism would seem less futile if we took into 
account the devotion to Mithras shown in the armies throughout the 
Empire. The author’s final verdict on Julian is one of condemnation, 
since he failed to see the moral superiority of Christianity, but of con- 
demnation under extenuating circumstances. For our author considers 
that the moral regeneration desired both by Julian and by the Christians 
could not be produced by any change in laws, ritual, or belief about the 
supernatural, but only by an atmosphere impregnated with the dis- 
coveries reserved for later days as to the nature of the physical universe 
and the solidarity of mankind. To some readers it might seem that 
to hope for such a consummation from the prevalence of the Copernican 
system or the doctrine of evolution, along with the proclamation of free 
labour and free thought, would be almost as chimerical as Julian’s 
attempt to attain the same by the revival of Hellenic cults. 

ALICE GARDNER. 


Hungersnite im Mittelalter. Von Fritz Curscumann. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1900.) 


THis is an attempt to use the history of medieval famines in order to 
throw some light on the condition of medieval agriculture in Germany. 
The author proves by his statistics a conclusion which had already been 
accepted, that agriculture made a great advance between the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in Belgium and on the Middle Rhine. He draws 
his evidence from the notices in monastic annals, to whose authors 
the local famine is the great event of the year, and whose curt fames 
valida or maxima caristia furnishes Herr Curschmann’s ‘ data of econo- 
mics.’ That the author has searched all available material the latter 
part of his book (pp. 89-217) suffices to show. Inithis he gives what he 
calls a ‘ record of natural occurrences,’ in which he carefully collects, 
chiefly from annals, but sometimes from chronicles and biographies, every 
reference to a plague, or a famine, or even to strange phenomena in the 
heavens, when these occur in the year of a famine ; for the middle ages, 
like some modern economists with their sunspots, always discovered the 
causes of famine in comets and meteors sent in anger upon a perverse 
generation, a theory which, carefully euhermerised by our author in 
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two or three sober pages, leads to the accurate result that bad weather 
causes bad crops. This ‘record,’ which extends from 709 to 1317, is 
perhaps the most useful part of the work, standing, as it does, ready to the 
hand of any one who wishes to explain some fact by an economic con- 
sideration like famine—e.g. the migration of the Frisians into the 
Wendish territories acquired by Adolf of Holstein and Henry the Lion, 
in the middle of the twelfth century (pp. 66-7). 

But it is not the statistics of famines, nor the conclusion to which 
they lead, of the advance of agriculture in western Germany, that form 
the best part of the original half of this little work. Agriculture is 
scantily discussed: one expected to hear something of the open-field 
system, and of how it exposed itself to famine, and something of the 
precise amount of agricultural skill of the medieval German. But 
there are compensations for this defect. The author tells us of the conduct 
of the church in times of famine. The famine-stricken peasant fled 
to the monastery or the episcopal town, and we often read that the 
monks administered relief from their barns till they left themselves 
with nothing to eat, and that the bishop spent his whole substance in 
importing corn. But it was not always so; and one monastic annalist 
tells with pride that his abbot never sold a measure of corn at less than 
ten solidi, and often got as much as forty in a time of famine. The 
church was not the only agent of charity ; and an interesting section is 
one in which the author tells how Charlemagne met the pressure of 
famine by ordaining fasts and, more successfully, by trying to keep corn in 
the land, by orders to his officers to support the destitute (especially 
where they were the serfs upon his own estates) by ‘ assizes of bread,’ or 
rather attempts to fix the prices of corn, and even by a poor rate, imposed 
on bishops, abbots, and the vassi of the crown. Other princes stopped the 
brewing of beer, or ordered it to be brewed weak ; for ‘dat halp sere to 
brotkorn.’ ‘ Charity organisation societies’ of bishops sometimes occur, 
and our Indian policy has its parallel in medieval relief works. All 
these were but alleviations of the evil, and famine was only cured when 
better agriculture, a wider trade, which enabled the defect of one district 
to be made good by the superfiuity of another, and lastly a shifting of 
population from the crowded west to the deserted east of Germany, made 
a permanent alteration in the conditions of agriculture. Famine itself 
helped to kill famine; it swept away the surplus population, and thus, 
after the frequent famines of the twelfth century—which suffered more 
than any other—there succeeds the comparative plenty of the thirteenth. 

On the whole Herr Curschmann has found a good subject, which he 
treats with a certain naive thoroughness, but also with a good critical 
faculty. E. BARKER. 


Ausgewdhlte Urkunden zur deutschen Verfassungsgeschichte. Von G. VON 
Betow und F, Kevreen. BandI. ‘ Urkunden zur stiidtischen Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte.’ Von F. Keutaen. (Berlin: Felber. 1899, 1901.) 


Dr. KeuTGen’s collection of medieval records relating to the consti- 
tutional history of towns is taken only from what is already in print, but 
where he guides, those confines seem almost unbounded. Readers of 
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works on German town history in the middle ages have often been 
reminded that the mass of accessible evidence is enormous, but this full 
and varied collection is nevertheless astonishing. To those who fear 
that the fields of history are exhaustible such a volume (though it pro- 
fesses to be merely a text book for the schools) is tidings of good cheer ; 
the bringing together of documents, mutually elucidatory, that lay 
scattered in obscure journals and elsewhere, may lead to the discovery 
of a new source. 

The volume is published in two parts, of which the second is devoted 
to the towns in their prime, 1522 being the latest date mentioned ; but save 
for this division the arrangement is by subjects and not by chronology. 
The opening section, ‘ Origin of the Town Constitution,’ begins with docu- 
ments relating to town jurisdiction, and the priority given to this subject 
seems to show in which direction Dr. Keutgen is inclined to cast the weight 
of his authority on the vexed question of origins. Immunities take the 
next place, then comes the town as the place of shelter and strength, and 
last its market, merchants, and trade, although it is under these later 
heads that the documents of earliest date occur. The Strassburg charter 
freeing the men of the church from toll, in 775, we are warned in the cor- 
rigenda, is a forgery. This leaves the records directing the establishment 
of markets at Corvey and Esslingen, in 833 and 866, in chronological 
priority. The sections that follow deal with burghal colonisation, the 
enfeoffing of colonists with building ‘areas’ at fixed money rents, then with 
the struggle of the towns for self-government, the development of a 
council and of toll, with the counter efforts made by the empire to forbid 
toll-taking, gild-making, and the enrolling of outsiders as burgesses. 
The second principal section includes the borough custumals of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the fullest expression that the law could 
offer of what was to the German burgess iws civile or wicbilethe. The 
third section treats of the towns in their medieval prime: of the council, 
of burgherhood, of the magistracy, of the conduct of business, of finance, 
of borough ordinances; and of trade, and of craft and gild regulations. 
Under the head ‘Some Aspects of Town Life’ examples have been 
brought together of a rarer kind to illustrate the nature of proprietary 
rights within the boroughs, the nature of burghal status; there are 
further some examples of marriage customs, borough sumptuary laws, and 
regulations for manners and morals. The section on the clergy has 
records illustrating the creation of parishes, mortmain in the boroughs, 
the commercial activity of the clerks; and the last two sections are taken 
up with the imperial cities, the country towns and their lords, non- 
resident burgesses, the towns in war time, and the Hanse league. 

This bald summary of some of the contents of a notable collection 
may give an idea of its wealth and variety. No space has been wasted, 
but by ingenious typographical contrivances formal matter is eliminated, 
very properly, seeing that these records are not here printed for the first 
time. To an English student the thought how far were our boroughs 
developing in line with those of Germany, how far upon another line, 
must be ever present as he reads these pages. If he thinks of the group 
of royally chartered boroughs, of Firma Burgi, of the list of immunities 
and privileges repeated in place after place, of the tendency to conform to 
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a regular pattern, he finds nothing of likeness; and he may be disap- 
pointed that these selections do not help him as fully as he might hope 
on some special point of antiquarian interest, such, for example, as the 
arrangements for ‘lot’ in the common bargain, the forty days’ limit for 
the lord’s debt, the organisation for the wardship of burgess orphans, the 
regulations for the watch, for maintenance of walls or the like, and that 
they should have so little to offer parallel with the legal detail of some of 
the more elaborate of our borough custumals, such as those of the Cinque 
Ports. But on the other hand what he reads of burghal compurgation, of 
the three annual pleas, of the burgess’s right of bequest, of the heriot, of 
the duel, of markets and the banning of trade to markets, of house 
destruction as a penalty, of the development of the borough council and 
of its powers and duties, tells him just what he wants to know. In the 
history of burghal finance the collection is not strong, though the 
extracts given which tell of the lease of a part of the borough almende at 
Strassburg, 1190-1202, of the sale of certain borough rents at Worms 
to a burgess, 1298, in order to release the town from debt, the farming out 
of tells, give insight into some of the ways that were found to get round 
adifficulty. Hecad presens sufficiant, as the Frankfurt skevins declare; and 
as they bid their readers have recourse to them if they wish to know more, 
so we would direct recourse to the book. It is difficult to think of any 
handbook of documents which approaches this as a mirror of medieval life 
and thought in their most characteristic aspects. 

The book is the first volume of a new series of select records for 
German constitutional history which Dr. von Below and Dr. Keutgen 
will edit upon novel lines. The selected texts are to be published at a 
low price, are not to be confined to a limited area, like the collection of 
Schwind and Dopsch, and are to treat the several. departments of consti- 
tutional history more minutely than the collection of Altmann and Bern- 
heim. No commentary, glossary, or explanatory notes are to be allowed, 
for the editors think that the translation of technical terms and curious 
expressions will hinder young students from learning to help themselves. 
This isa hard saying, but the full index bringing together all the examples 
of difficult words goes a long way to make up for the editorial severity. If 
the number of the records were given on the headlines, it would make 
the use of this index less arduous. The absence of all commentary 
when Dr. Keutgen is editor must be regretted. We cannot think that 
those brief summaries which Dr. Stubbs allowed himself in the ‘ Select 
Charters,’ for instance, have been any stumbling-block in the way of 
students who read that book. In the work of the German editor there is 
old German to struggle with as well as queer Latin ; it is possible to 
overdrive the willing horse. Mary Bateson. 


An Outline of the Relations between England and Scotland. By Ropert 
S. Rarr. (London: Blackie. 1901.) 

The Scottish Parliament before the Union of the Crowns. By Rosert 8. 
Rarr. (London: Blackie. 1901.) 

Tue first of these books tells the story of an incident in the larger 

interests of England. As to Scotland, it is, in outline, the history of her 

foreign policy ; for incidentally Mr. Rait’s book brings out the barrenness 
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of Scotland’s external interests when shorn of the machinations of the 
‘auld enemy.’ The Franco-Scottish entente, which Lockhart of Carn- 
wath referred to the distant days of a mythical king Achaius, was after 
all a one-sided and intermittent expression of international comity. 
With the Scandinavian states Scotland was even less in steady political 
contact. But the ‘auld enemy’ was‘ever present; her hostility a useful 
and necessary discipline. In his introduction Mr. Rait raises the pro- 
test urged by Mr. E. W. Robertson forty years ago. In conflict with 
existing opinion Mr. Rait would regard the inhabitants of the Lowlands 
between the Tay and Moray Firths as Celtic in blood though admittedly 
English in everything else. But can there be any reasonable doubt that 
Anglian or Frisian settlements had been common in those districts for 
centuries before Mr. Rait admits the influence of the intrusive Teuton ? 
What valid reason is there for limiting those settlements to the districts 
south of the Tay and Forth? Such a list of burgess names as that 
printed in the New Spalding Club’s Miscellany shows an early population 
overwhelmingly Teutonic in the towns. Indeed if, as Mr. Rait is inclined 
to hold, Teutonic influences cannot be dated earlier than the eleventh 
century, it is almost impossible to imagine that within the short period 
of six or seven generations a Celtic population should have so entirely 
denuded itself of all traces of its racial identity. 

The essay on the Scottish parliament has already appeared, in 
considerable part, in the pages of this Review. Its issue as a book 
is in every regard welcome. Mr. Rait should, however, have made 
some reference to his abandonment of the eleventh and twelfth century 
teste me ipso charters which he quoted in his original essay ! as authentic. 
His excision of that passage implies his rejection of their genuineness. 
But a critical note was advisable. 

Mr. Rait has written suggestive monographs upon two important 
subjects. He has also indicated various points in them upon which 
specialised and particular study is demanded. To them we may hope 
that Mr. Rait will now give his attention. C. Sanrorp TERRY. 


Uber das englische Rechtsbuch ‘ Leges Henrici.’ Von F, LizperMann. 
(Halle: Niemeyer. 1901.) 


In his preface to the ‘ Quadripartitus’ (§ 81) Professor Liebermann sug- 
gested rather than affirmed that this treatise and the ‘ Leges Henrici’ pro- 
ceeded from the same pen. This thesis he developes at more length in his 
new pamphlet ; and now he comes to the conclusion that in the ‘ Leges’ we 
have the third book of ‘ Quadripartitus,’ de statu et agendis causarum, of 
which, in 1892, he could discover no trace. This contention is not 
reconcilable with the date assigned by the older editors to the main body 
of the ‘ Leges,’ from § 3 onwards. Dr. Liebermann has shown reasons for 
believing that the author of ‘ Quadripartitus’ was born before the year 
1085. His period of literary activity would therefore terminate in the 
first half of the twelfth century ; and the ‘ Leges’ were long supposed to 
have been compiled after the year 1151. But as long ago as 1876 
Dr. Liebermann showed reasons for believing that the ‘ Leges’ were written 
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at a far earlier date, before the year 1118.1 The author of the ‘ Leges’ was 
formerly supposed to have used Gratian, particularly in c. 5, § 27, where 
‘Gregorius in decretis’ is cited, but this particular quotation is traced by 
Dr. Liebermann to Hugo of Flavigny; and the other passages in which 
the ‘ Leges’ show affinity to Gratian seem to be derived from earlier sources, 
as the pseudo-Isidore and the ‘Panormia’ of Ivo of Chartres. So far 
as the material of the ‘ Leges ’ is concerned they may very well have been 
compiled before 1118, the latest date at which the preface could have been 
written ; for Henry’s charter to London (1131-83) only finds its way into 
the work in the thirteenth-century recension known as ‘MS. Lond.’ The 
style in which the * Leges’ are written, their references to the ‘ Laws of 
Cnut’ as the final authority on old English custom, the state of society 
which they presuppose, are all indications which incline us to regard them 
as dating from the first half of the reign of Henry I. 

The difficulty of the date once removed, it is comparatively easy to 
complete the identification at which Dr. Liebermann aims. The two 
works exhibit the same peculiarities of style and vocabulary ; they use the 
same foreign sources; none of the old English laws are known to the 
author ofthe ‘ Leges’ except those which are translated in ‘Quadripartitus.’ 
The inferences which we can draw from ‘ Quadripartitus ’ as to the history 
and sympathies of the writer agree completely with the similar inferences 
to be drawn from the ‘ Leges.’ But for ‘a fuller discussion of the evidence 
we must refer the reader to Dr. Liebermann himself. 

As to the purpose of the ‘ Leges,’ Dr. Liebermann considers that they were 
compiled for the use of lawyers in the Curia Regis. This, in fact, is proved 
by the words of the author himself. Si quid professioni nostrae congruum 
precedentium vel sequentium capitula docuerint . . . gaudeant instituto 
(c. 8). That the author was a lawyer, and closely connected with the 
Curia, is proved by a number of small indications on which Dr. Liebermann 
comments at some length ($$ 34, 35). These are facts which tend to 
enhance the value of the ‘ Leges’ as evidence for the state of the law under 
Henry I. Dr. Liebermann goes further still; he maintains that the 
author was a royal iwsticia. But this we find it rather difficult to believe. 
The passages cited by Dr. Liebermann hardly seem to prove the point. 
He relies upon the use which the author makes of the first person plural. 
For instance, in c. 8 we read idem in hundredis decrevimus observandum ; 
and Dr. Liebermann interprets this as a reference to a rule framed by the 
collective Curia. But may the plural not be explained in this case as a 
quotation from a royal ordinance, or even as a mere colloquialism ? The 
most striking of the other instances in point occurs in c. 6 ; and here the 
author seems to be speaking colloquially of lawyers in general. And 
apart from linguistic arguments there is one striking error in the ‘ Leges’ 
which a iusticia would scarcely have committed. The ‘Leges’ mention 
Henry’s ordinance of the shire (c. 7). One clause of this ordinance 
provides that suits between two vassals of two different lords shall be 
heard in the county court. But in c. 25 we get a different rule, that the 
case shall be heard in the court of the defendant’s lord. Such a slip, on 
a matter of so much consequence to the king, would be strange indeed in 
a iusticia. It is hazardous to express dissent from Dr. Liebermann ona 
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subject which he has made peculiarly his own. But the fact is that he 
seems more than once in this pamphlet to have ventured on an over-bold 
conjecture. He quotes, for example, from c. 91, § 1, the words si quis 
Francigena, vel Normannus, vel denique transmarinus, to prove that the 
author was no Norman (‘a Norman would certainly have put himself 
first’). Here we confess that we cannot follow Dr. Liebermann. 

The present pamphlet is a preface to a new text of the ‘ Leges;’ and 
this, to judge from the few specimens of new readings which Dr. Lieber- 
mann gives us (§ 5), will explain many obscurities hitherto treated as 
hopeless. For example, in c. 57, § 8, he corrects the old reading erthmiotis 
to merchimotis, and, as he happily remarks, thus frees the history of 
local institutions from a phantom by which it had long been haunted. 
Again, in c. 80,§ 8, the unintelligible reading cwm minis is altered to 
terminis. Some interpolations are to be pointed out ; but it is reassuring 
to know that only two or three are important. Among these the most re- 
markable is the charter of Henry I to London. The others are not 
indicated. Dr. Liebermann tells us that he believes himself to have re- 
stored the text to the state in which the author left it, except in a few 
passages. Certainly he is the only man now living who is competent to 
carry out this task; and we shall await his text with feelings of lively 
expectation. H. W. C. Davis. 


Opuscules de Critique Historique. Fascicule I: ‘Regula Antiqua 
Fratrum et Sororum de Paenitentia, seu Tertii Ordinis Sancti 
Francisci,’ nunc primum edidit Paunt Sapatier. (Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 1901.) 


Unper the general title given above M. Sabatier proposes to issue unedited 
documents, descriptions of manuscripts, &c., at irregular intervals, but more 
frequently than it is possible to issue the volumes of the ‘ Collection 
d’Etudes et de Documents sur |’ Histoire Religieuse et Littéraire du Moyen 
Age,’ with which these ‘ Opuscules’ will be connected. 

The first part of the series contains the text of an early version of the 
rule of the Third Order, which M. Sabatier recently discovered in the 
monastery of Capistrano, in South Italy, together with an introduction and 
notes which will maintain the author's reputation for untiring industry 
and luminous critical ability. This version is not identical with the 
text of which M. Sabatier discovered traces in the works of Friar 
Mariano of Florence; for that was divided into fourteen chapters, began 
with the words viri et mulieres, and enjoined confession once a week or once 
amonth.! Nor can the version under review be the original rule issued by 
St. Francis ; it differs from any and all of his writings in being merely 
a collection of regulations, in the absence of the admonitions and ‘ words 
like fire penetrating the heart,’ which mark all his genuine utterances. A 
reference to the bull ‘ Detestanda ’ (cap. vi. § 4) gives 1228 as the earliest 
date at which the rule in its present form can have been issued, while the 
decree on choosing a Friar Minor ‘by whose advice the brotherhood 
shall in all things be governed,’ which occurs in chapter xiii. (clearly a 
later addition to the rest of the rule), seems inconsistent with the bull 
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‘Ut cum maiori,’ by which Gregory IX intrusted the visitatio and 
correctio of the penitents to the ordinary diocesans in 1234. The 
regulation on heresy quoted below is not likely to have been issued before 
12338. 

The rule as revised by Nicholas IV in 1289 (‘Supra montem ’) is 
based on this ‘ Regula Antiqua.’ The order is different, the wording is 
less simple, but the substance is generally the same, with some notable 
exceptions.” Perhaps the most striking differences occur in the following 
passages relating to the bearing of arms and to heresy :— 


‘ Regula Antiqua.’ Rule of 1289. 
VI. 3. Arma mortalia contra quem- VI. Impugnationis arma secum 
piam non recipiant vel secum ferant. Fratres non deferant, nisi pro defen- 


sione Romanae Ecclesiae, christianae 
Fidei, vel etiam terrae ipsorum, aut de 
suorum licentia Ministrorum. 

XI. 1. Nullus haereticus vel de I. ... Praecavendum est tamen 
haeresi diffamatus recipiatur. Siautem  sollicite, ne quis haereticus vel 
suspectus solummodo fuerit, purgatus suspectus de haeresi aut etiam ini- 
coram episcopo, si alias idoneus fuerit, famatus, ad vitae observantiam ipsius 
admittatur. quomodolibet admittatur ; et si talem 

inveniri contigerit extitisse receptum, 
assignetur ille quantocius inquisi- 
toribus pravitatis haereticae puniendus. 

Further in the ‘ Regula Antiqua’ we see an institution in the making 
(cap. x. 8); and the Third Order is a self-governing body: nulla nova 
constitutio fiat nisi de maioris partis huius fraternitatis consilio et assensu 
(cap. xiii. 10). How this instruction was to be carried into effect is not 
clear. The organisation of the brotherhood so far as it is revealed in 
the ‘ Antiqua Regula’ is purely local. The brethren and sisters ‘of any 
city or place’ form a community—assemble in an appointed church once 
a month for divine service and for the correction of offences, and make 
regular contributions for the support of the poor and sick of the fraternity 
and for others. The officers of the association hold office normally for a 


? Material changes occur in the following passages. (References to the paragraphs 
of the Rule of Nicholas IV are to the edition of the Rule in Seraphicae Legislationis 
Textus Originales, Quaracchi, 1897.) 

Cf. Regula Antiqua, i. 6, with Rule of Nic. IV. iii. (last paragraph). 
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Passages in the Regula Antiqua without equivalent passages in the Rule of Nicholas 
IV. are vi. 2; xii. 3, 4,6; xiii. 1, 2, 3, 7,8, 11,12; passages in the Rule of Nicholas 
IV. without equivalent passages in the Regula Antiqua are i. (first paragraph) 
and xvi. (first and third paragraphs). 
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year. They are (1) the visitor who imposes penalties on the report of the 
ministers, has a general power of dispensation, and with the ministers 
acts as judge in disputes between members of the brotherhood. It 
does not appear how he is chosen. (2) Two ministers chosen by the 
outgoing ministers and the visitor with the advice of their brethren. 
The ministers receive new members, visit sick brethren and give them 
material relief when necessary, make peace between members of the 
fraternity and extraneos, protect members from the podestis and city 
officials, inquire into breaches of the rule and scandals, and report 
to the visitor, and look to the performance of the penances imposed by 
the visitor. (8) A massarius, who collects contributions and provides for 
the necessities of the brethren and sisters and other poor with the advice 
of the ministers. (4) Nuwntii, who keep the ministers informed of dicta 
factaque fraternitatis.. Further there was another officer—a Friar Minor 
—with large but undefined powers of supervision, who formed the link 
between the Minorites and the Third Order. 

XIII. 4. Item visitator et ministri huius fraternitatis petant a ministro vel 
custode fratrum Minorum unum fratrem Minorem de conventu, cuius fratris 


consilio et voluntate fratrum ista fraternitas gubernetur in omnibus et 
regatur, 


A. G, Lirtte. 


The Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey, of the Premonstratensian Order. 
Edited by Wiuu1am Farrer. Two vols. in four parts. (Printed 
for the Chetham Society. 1898-1900.) 


Tne Cockersand Chartulary contains abstracts of all the grants of land 
that were in the convent’s possession in 1267, the accumulations of some 
three-quarters of a century. The copyist was Robert of Latchford, who 
describes his purpose in making copies of the papal bulls common to the 
whole order, or belonging to the Lancashire convent, and copies of 
charters, arranged conveniently in geographical groups, that his book 
may be deposited in the library or collection of archives (armariolwm) 
and be handy for reference. It was part of his method to omit the 
formal parts of the conveyances and the lists of witnesses, so that most 
of the grants cannot now be dated. The editor has used every effort in 
supplying from other manuscript collections any originals of these grants 
that are still preserved, and in many cases he has been able to give a 
detailed history of each property put together from many various sources. 
To facilitate the use of the chartulary, besides the Latin, a translation 
or abstract of each document has been given. The editorial work 
improves as the work proceeds, and Mr. Farrer, who did his own tran- 
scription, has warmed to his long task as he grew more familiar with it. 
In the first volume few attempts are made to translate the names of 
witnesses, especially of those who take their surnames from French 
places, but in the second the fact that these names represent realities 
has been seized. The later notes are of very much more value than the 
earlier, and the translation likewise improves. But one curious charac- 
teristic remains with the editor to the end, and will excite a certain 


* Reading ‘ nuntient’ for ‘ nuntiet,’ in cap. xii. 8. Cf. Rule of 1289, cap. xvi., ‘in- 
formatores.’ 
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impatience in most readers of these volumes: it is the editor’s truly 
medieval capacity for seeing no difference between long and square 
measure. Throughout the book ‘rood’ is systematically used for ‘rod,’ 
and perch for rood. This idiosyncrasy, once grasped, need not mislead, 
but when the word which probably stands in the original as pert’, 
perc’, pertic’ is expanded at haphazard into perca, percata, pertica, 
perticata, there is grave danger of confusion. In all likelihood the 
manuscript intends percata or perticata when the meaning is rood, and 
perca or pertica when it tells us that the land measures so many 
perches in length by so many in width. But Mr. Farrer repeatedly states 
that the customary acre measures four ‘roods’ in breadth by forty 
* roods ’ in length, or that the land conveyed was an acre less ‘ a perch.’ 
The chartulary happens to be specially valuable for the evidence it 
offers on the subject of land measures, not that it tells us much of 
Lancashire or Cheshire acres. Only once is the rod specially stated to 
be twenty feet (at Stainall), once only (at Melling) is the perch ‘ faithfully 
measured by the rod of twenty-four feet.’ But the text offers several 
equations that are interesting : 2 bovates and a toft = a quarter of a 
vill, one oxgang = +), of a vill, 1 carucate = half a vill; 24 caru- 
cates = a knight’s fee, 14 carucates = a knight’s fee. For the selion 
and the land come equally irregular answers. An acre lies in three 
parts of a field, i.c. in three half-selions; 1 acre = 1 selion, 1 acre = 
2selions. Here, as the size of the selion is specially stated, it was probably 
exceptional. The editor does not greatly fortify our faith in a half-acre 
selion strip and a land of half a selion, to which he pledges himself in a 


first note, for he gives, after a few pages, the following strangely confused 
and faulty commentary :— 


Selio, the land between two furrows. . . . Old French seillon ; Anglo-Saxon 
scelung, a plough land. A seillon was not a definite measure of land, but 
varied from 4 to 8 to the acre, according to the width between the furrows. A 
‘butt’ of land was identical with a seillon, the former name being rather used 
for those strips or ridges which abutted upon other strips of land, having no 


headland. . . . Landa was probably a strip of land containing one cr more 
ridges or butts adjacent to each other. 


What the chartulary really tells about the ‘land’ shows that the 
‘land’ varied much in size. We get such equations as 3 lands = 1 
acre; we find 2 lands, viz. 1 acre si perficere possunt, sin autem alibi 
subplebo (p. 204); 3 lands + 1 selion = 1 acre; 10 lands = 4 acres, or, if 
not, the deficiency to be made up. ‘ The land is equal to the others in the 
same field ;’ 2 lands measure 30 perches long by 5} wide. The mention 
of a land + a percate shows that land and percate, or rood strip, were 
not there synonymous. There is evidence that the canons’ surveyors 
were capable of measuring in a more exact fashion than by counting the 
visible ridges of the quarter-acre strips. What Professor Maitland has 
called shapeless size they seem to have measured by the ‘rodfall.’ A 
piece of land is said to contain two acres, one rood, and twenty-two 
falls, which were measured for the abbot and convent, or in another case 
ten acres, one percate or rood, and thirty-six rodfalls, or in another three 


acres less 28 perches, or 2 acres less 354 perches, where the square rod 
seems clearly to be conceived. 
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Many are the interesting Lancashire words—the carrs, cloughs, 
tongues, reans, arghs, leaches (pools); the word ‘ scalinga’ has given the 
editor much trouble, and he finally rejects his first two notes, favouring 
clearing, linch, or quarry, to fix on shepherd’s hut, following Dr. Skeat’s 
dictionary. It is good to see that the editor’s mistaken derivation of 
furlong (‘ forty-long’) is ultimately rejected in favour of the right one. A 
new example of the appearance of the ‘ sakeber,’ here ‘ sacrabel ’ (p. 643), 
is something of a treasure. 

Some of the Preston conveyances are interesting as showing the 
burgesses leaving lands to the canons for rent to be paid to the ‘com- 
munity’ (1230-1255), and confirming the grants. of land ‘ mortified’ to 
the canons. The abbot and the canons (the editor calls them monks, and 
there are traces in the chartulary that this was done in common parlance) 
were engaged in a long piece of litigation with the Augustinian canons of 
St. Mary de Pratis, Leicester, the original lords of the site of Cockersand 
Convent, upon which in the first instance a hospital had been built. 
Fisheries, tithe, and a piece of pasture, common to two townships, 
Cockerham and Pilling, were in dispute. There was litigation also with 
the abbot and convent of Evesham, to whom Penwortham belonged, and 
there were many compositions for papal commissioners to draft. One 
remarkable document, a bill of exceptions taken to the authority of the 
papal commissioners, it has baffled the resources of the editor to transcribe 
and to explain (pp. 899-404). It is dismissed, without translation or 
summary, as being of a purely technical character ; those interested in the 
forms of ecclesiastical trial would probably be able to make something of it. 

The fact that Robert of Latchford cut down his originals to the barest 
statement of the terms of each grant makes it impossible now to know 
much of the true circumstances under which the convent became possessed 
of these properties. If any of the grants were really mortgages in 
disguise, the fact is successfully hidden from us. Many, however, contain 
the statement that the grant was made in return for so many shillings 
paid by the abbot and canons to the donor ‘in his urgent necessity.’ 
Mr. Farrer repeatedly characterises the quitclaims and releases as 
‘testamentary ;’ nothing in the text seems to warrant this description. 

To send out a work of this kind without an index is really unpardon- 
able, for its 756 pages are full of family history, of notes giving detailed 
genealogies of the more important houses, of notes entered in correction 
of earlier notes, and of evidences that the editor has not spared pains in 
labouring at his task, a rather thankless one in any case. Some time is 
likely to elapse before these conveyances will be put to their full use by 
some one with the needful local knowledge, but that in the end they will 
be useful is certain. Mary Bateson. 


The Aldermen of Cripplegate. Ward from 1276 to 1900. By J. J. 
, Bappetey. (London: Baddeley. 1901.) 


Tuis is stated by the author to be the first attempt that has been made 
to compile a complete list of aldermen for any of the wards in the City ; 
but it is also a good deal more, for it contains much curious, if somewhat 
gossipy, learning on the election, duties, and history of the aldermen of 
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London and their ‘ deputies.’ Considerable labour, indeed, must have 
been expended on the work, and only one who was almost dazzled by the 
splendour of an alderman’s position could have devoted such minute 
attention to all the details connected with it. For the student of history 
there is not much of importance inthe volume. So far as the biographical 
notices of the Cripplegate aldermen are concerned the work is excellently 
done, the hustings rolls having been consulted, we observe, for the earlier 
names, and the ‘ Journal,’ ‘ Repertory,’ and ‘ Letter Books’ for later ones, 
while Dr. Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Wills’ has enabled the author to give 
interest to his work by inserting those of several of thealdermen. But we 
think that the second name on the list should be John de ‘ Bauquell,’ not 
‘Banquell,’ as given throughout by Mr. Baddeley. The point is of some 
importance, as Bakewell (afterwards Blackwell) Hall derived its name 
from this alderman, and ‘ Bauquell’ was the medieval form of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire. ‘ Batquell,’ the alleged variant of his name, should, no 
doubt, be ‘ Bacquell.’ 

Putting together the ‘Introductory Notes’ and the paper on the 
‘Nominations for Aldermen,’ we Tearn that these officers were directly 
elected by the freemen of the ward till 1897, when the freemen nominated 
two (increased to four in 1402), from whom one was elected by the mayor 
and the aldermen. The nominations were again reduced to two in 1711, 
and abolished altogether in 1714 by ‘An Act for Reviving the Ancient 
Manner of Electing Aldermen,’ a curious testimony to the power and 
continuity of municipal tradition in the city. It is noteworthy that the 
mayor and aldermen exercised, ‘by ancient custom,’ the power of re- 
jecting the nominations made to them, and even of choosing an alderman 
themselves, after thrice rejecting the ward’s nomination. This right was 
preserved even after the return to direct election, and was exercised 
so recently as 1877. It was decreed by Edward II in 1819 that aldermen 
should be annually elected, but Richard II repealed this rule and made 
the office tenable for life in 1894, and this arrangement has successfully 
withstood all attempts to alter it. The electoral body also, as is pointed 
out by the author, has remained practically unchanged, for, although no 
longer restricted to freemen since 1867, it is still composed of those only 
who may be described as ‘ paying scot and bearing lot.’ One of the most 
curious portions of the volume is that which is devoted to the penalties 
incurred by refusing to serve as aldermen. That a fine was inflicted is 
generally known, but it will probably be news to most that the recal- 
citrant citizen could be and was imprisoned in Newgate for his offence 
so late as the seventeenth century. The order to the sheriffs ‘ to shut up 
the shops and houses’ of the offender and to sequestrate ‘his goods and 
chattels’ is distinctly akin to the ancient practice of communal house 
demolition. Mr. Baddeley’s industry has traced back the office of 
aldermen’s ‘deputy’ to 1425, when it seems to have been that of a 
locum tenens in the alderman’s absence. The book is most elaborately 
indexed, and the only serious error we have noted is the statement that 
‘in the Wiltshire portion’ of Domesday Book we read, ‘to Wansdyke, 
thence forth by the dyke to Crypelgeat.’ This must be taken from a 
Domesday Book of which we have never heard, J. H, Rounp, 





en ieime 
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La Désolation des Eglises, Monastéres et Hépitaux en France pendant 
la Guerre de Cent Ans. Par le P. Henri Denirte. Tomes I, II. 
(Paris: Picard. 1899.) 


Tuts book in its present form is curiously built, and has to be, in a sense, 
read backwards. The first volume consists of documents from the collection 
of petitions addressed to the curia by the French churches, monasteries, 
and hospitals from the pontificate of Martin V to that of Nicholas V. 
This was the result of the author's subsidiary studies while he was work- 
ing in the Vatican on his Cartulary of the University of Paris. Happily 
the idea occurred to him to make his subject complete for the whole of 
the period of the Hundred Years’ war. Hence vol. ii. part i. contains 
an introduction treating of the Anglo-French war and the ravages of the 
companies to 1368, while part ii. opens with the revolt against English 
rule and concludes with the death of Charles V. The author then goes 
back upon his steps, and gives a summary of the devastation wrought 
upon the church, diocese by diocese. This, then, leaves a gap, which is 
filied neither by documents nor introductions, from the death of Charles V 
to the earlier petitions addressed to Martin V. A succeeding volume 
will doubtless occupy this gap, and also give the introductory material 
for the documents already published in vol. i. It may be advisable 
to leave the treatment of these latter until its appearance, as they are at 
present somewhat in the air. 

It is an obvious criticism on the value of the author’s documentary 
evidence that petitions asking for pecuniary aid or release from liabilities 
are no real index of the destruction actually wrought, exaggeration being 
the natural expression of self-interest, and, it may be added, the stylistic 
adornment of supplicatory formule. To meet this objection the author 
has written 600 of his large introductory pages, which form a 
substantial history of the earliest periods of the Hundred Years’ war. 
They touch lightly on pitched battles and political negotiations, but follow 
the march of the armies and the companies of freebooters from town to town 
and monastery to monastery, illustrating every stage, not only from 
the petitions or bulls but from contemporary sources of every kind. The 
result is a vivid impression of the ruinous character of the war, and of 
the even more disastrous operations of the companies, bringing into 
strong relief not only the depth but the width of the desolation. 
Some provinces and districts, such as Quercy, Picardy, and French Flan- 
ders, might suffer more than others, but, with the exception of the 
kernel of the English possessions in Guyenne, none escaped. The book 
is of especial importance to the general historian in the sense which it 
gives of the length of time over which the disasters spread, and above 
all in the fulness of detail relating to the ravages of the freebooting 
companies between the peace of Brétigny and the war of liberation. 

Before examining the evidence it occurred to us that the religious 
houses suffered to an abnormal extent from their so frequently lying 
close around the city walls. There are towns in northern Spain which 
still preserve the ring of monasteries outside the ditch, to which a siege 
must inevitably mean ruin. And this was actually the case in France. 
Many monasteries were destroyed either by the enemy’s operations or 
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by the desire to deprive the enemy of cover; many others had to make 
way for a more modern system of fortification. Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans were especially sufferers from this cause, for very frequently they 
were forced into the walled towns, where they did not always find a 
welcome. As an example of such loss of respect for the orders may be 
cited an attack upon the Benedictines of St. Maur by the inhabitants 
of Mirande (dio. Auch), who burnt the church, destroyed the bell, the 
vhalices, the books, the furniture, and committed several murders. 
Greatest of all, however, was the ruin caused to the unarmed isolated 
houses belonging to Cluny and the Premonstratensians, which depended 
entirely on landed estates. Not only were the monasteries and churches 
looted and destroyed, but the lands were pitilessly laid waste, the vines cut 
down, the tenants deprived of all means of paying rent, or forced to fly to 
other provinces or into the walled cities. In addition to this the greater 
orders suffered from the loss of revenues derived from their houses in 
England or within the sphere of English occupation. The documents 
give many details of the destruction or robbery of church plate, and 
even of the libraries. The Cistercians of Chatillon (dio. Verdun) had to 
sell or pawn their books for food. The abbey stock was reduced to two 
horses, a cow, and five pigs; there was no wheat, wine, or salt. The 
church of St. Laurent (dio. Le Mans) had for twelve years to be content 
with a leaden chalice in place of that which the English had robbed. 
The activity in rebuilding during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
would go to prove how greatly the fabric of religious buildings had 
suffered. 

While the revenues of the church were disappearing its liabilities were 
increasing, for it was now charged with special rates for the fortification 
and defence of towns from which it was normally exempt, and had to bear 
the enormous amount of taxation granted by pope to king. Relief was 
occasionally given in extreme cases. Bishops were instructed not to 
exact the visitation fees in full. These bishops were not always con- 
siderate. The abbot of Citeaux begged the pope to relieve the order from 
the banquets which its houses were forced to give to the diocesans. The 
bishops refused to forgo their dinners, and even insisted on profusion. 
The pope, more thoughtiul, begged the Cluniacs not to send their usual 
gift of wine to Avignon, for the price of Burgundy now made it a too 
expensive offering. An opinion was expressed that the consumption of 
wine by the brethren was unnecessarily large. In some instances the 
pope would prolong the time for paying the tenths, and release the 
victims from the excommunication incurred by non-payment. Through- 
out the second volume much information is accorded on the part played 
by the Avignon papacy, whether in affording relief to the suffering 
churches, in organising defence, temporal and spiritual, against the com- 
panies, or in promoting pezce at home and abroad. The réle, if usually 
ineffective, was not unworthy, and the reader will at all events appreciate 
the real difficulties of this much-abused Babylon. 

Dilapidation and demoralisation went hand in hand. Monks forced 
to defend their monasteries, or driven to vengeance by intolerable injury, 
were attracted by the liberty of military life, and from soldier to brigand 
was but a step. Even within the monasteries and chapters discipline 
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was at death’s door. The Cistercians of Candeil (dio. Albi) were in 1372 
as bad as the worst of the neighbouring freebooters. The brethren diced 
and drank, consorted with loose women, bore arms, and let their buildings 
go toruin. Their abbot kept three mistresses, admitted monks simonia- 
cally, would lose two to three hundred florins at play, was a homicide 
and a perjurer. In 1860 the Benedictines of the cathedral of Montauban, 
with the aid of troopers, attacked the secular canons of St. Etienne de 
Tescou, because they bore their cross on high in a procession ; they killed 
two of the canons, and then barricaded themselves and exchanged arrow 
shots with their enemies. At Gimont (dio. Auch) the abbot bound his 
monks hand and foot, and had them publicly dragged to a dungeon, where. 
they were horribly treated. The abbess of L’Eclache (dio. Clermont) dissi- 
pated the revenues of her convent, starved her nuns, and with lay assistance 
drove away the visitor sent by Citeaux to restore discipline. At the abbey 
of Bonnefontaine (dio. Rheims) the visitors had to fly before the rebellious 
monks, while those who succeeded them were thrown into prison. 
These are only a few chance examples from the author’s pages to illus- 
trate the decay of discipline. 

Military brutality was the monopoly of no one lord and of no particular 
cause. The Spanish allies were as murderous as the English enemies. 
Brittany suffered, perhaps, her worst horrors from her own Charles of 
Blois, while the Breton adventurers themselves were notorious above all 
others for their ravages in the east of France. Not English but French 
troops pillaged Fontevrault, violated the nuns, and profaned the church 
and sanctuary. The author is too true an historian not to be impartial. 
Yet he may do a little less than justice to the administration of the Black 
Prince, to whom he refuses all the qualifications of a Napoleon except 
military skill. Nevertheless he admits that the provinces under the 
prince’s more immediate control alone enjoyed some immunity from the 
ravages of the companies, and this was a crisis when the maintenance of 
order was surely the truest mark of statesmanship. We are told also 
that the gentry of Poitou were generally on the English side during 
the war of liberation, while many towns in the provinces recently ceded 
found more privilege and prosperity under their alien ruler. The prince’s 
taxation, which was made the pretext for the rising of the Gascon lords, 
is confessed to have been a bagatelle compared with that imposed by the 
French crown. It is urged in justification of the rupture of the peace 
of Brétigny that Edward III did not restrain the brigandage of his so- 
called subjects among the companies. But it must have been impossible 
for an absentee king to exercise control over these professional adventurers 
when even Charles, who is rightly placed among the best and most 
capable of French kings, had little power of discipline over his highest 
nobles and most faithful officers. Im the case of such a rupture 
there is no need to grope for its justice and injustice. Machiavelli, and 
Tacitus before him, more acutely realised that the war which is neces- 
sary is just. 

The labour expended on these volumes is enormous. The author no 
doubt rightly states that the printed authorities gave him more trouble 
than the manuscript. So much of the best history written in France 
appears in monographs with a scanty circulation, and in the publications. 
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of local societies, that a book which deals essentially with the local effects 
of a great national disturbance must draw from an infinite mass of material. 
For an English reader it is not the least of Father Denifle’s merits that 
he averts their eyes from the capital and court, and sets them ranging 
over the provinces of France. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward IV, Edward V, Richard III. A.D. 1476-1485. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1901.) 


No one will complain that the volumes of these ‘Calendars’ do not advance 
with sufficient rapidity. It is just a year since the last volume of 
Edward IV appeared, and now we have the whole of the Yorkist reigns 
complete in three volumes, the first of which was published in 1897. 
What an assistance this is to historical inquiry in an obscure but very 
interesting period, in which we sadly need the light of records to supplement 
and illustrate the scantychronicles! The general historian hitherto has 
hardly known anything of the contents of these rolls—so hard are they 
to consult from the form in which they are made up—except the extracts 
made from them by Rymer ; and though Rymer had a keen eye for all 
that concerned prominent men and actions there are masses of sub- 
ordinate facts to be taken into account, and the circumstances of obscure 
lives have their bearings on the general story. 

As an example of this I may be permitted to cite a case in which I 
was already enabled to say something new when the first of these three 
volumes made its appearance. It was interesting even then to know 
just a little more than what Stow was able to gather about William 
Colyngbourne, who set up on St. Paul’s door the well-known rhyme 
about Richard III and his three chief councillors, and who suffered the 
tormenting death of a traitor on Tower Hill—but not simply for the 
thyme. Stow had already found out that under Edward IV he was 
sheriff of Wilts in one year and of Somerset and Dorset in another year. 
This information of Stow’s unfortunately escaped my notice even in 
1898, when I published the last edition of my ‘ Richard III,’ but Sir 
James Ramsay took account of it just afterwards. I was able, however, 
to mention from the first volume of this ‘ Calendar’ that he was an officer 
of the royal household (sergeant of the pantry) in 1464, and a good deal 
more can be made out about him now. He had married the widow of 
one James Pickering, and his name appears on different commissions for 
Wiltshire and Dorset, one of which is to inquire of treasons, lollardies, 
and heresies. In 1478 his name further occurs on a commission to 
make inquiry, similar to the usual post mortem inquisition, on the lands 
of the unhappy duke of Clarence in Hampshire and Wiltshire. Even 
in the very first year of Edward’s reign he received grants from the crown, 
so that clearly he was never a Lancastrian till aversion to Richard III 
made himconspire to bring in Henry of Richmond. When the ‘ Calendar’ 
for the end of Henry VI’s reign is published, perhaps it will be possible 
to draw up a brief account of his life. 

Another interesting name occurs at p. 856—Matthew Cradock of 
Swansea, ‘captain of a ship of war of the realm,’ who is accused of 
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breaking the truce with Brittany during the brief reign of Edward V by 
plundering a Breton ship at anchor off Ilfracombe. This is the Sir 
Matthew Cradock who, many years afterwards, married Perkin Warbeck’s 
widow, and the intelligence would have been welcome to Mr. Traherne 
when he published his little pamphlet on Sir Matthew Cradock in 1840. 
Sir Matthew is not here knighted, and, as his first marriage is dated 1489, 
six years after this ambiguous exploit, he was presumably very young at 
the time. 

There are matters of interest even for the Irish ‘antiquary in this 
volume, as in the grant to the constable of Carrickfergus Castle of 20/. a 
year out of the fee-farm of the town of Drogheda, to repair the outer 
mantlet of the fortifications, which had fallen, along with the half of a 
tower 100 feet in length and forty feet in height. King Edward had 
previously abated fifty marks a year of the fee-farm of Drogheda for a 
certain term, to enable the townsmen to make their bridges; but the 
claims of Carrickfergus seem now to have been more urgent, or perhaps 
(for the point is not precisely stated) the term of years during which 
the abatement was to be allowed to Drogheda was now expired. 

Inquirers will find everything to help them in these volumes. There 
are no unnecessary technicalities, but the exact statements in the record 
will be frequently found in the very same form as in the record itself, 
only in English instead of Latin, and, of course, with the omission 
of all pure verbiage. The indexes, moreover, are pretty nearly all that 
could be wished. In them, however, we do notice one defect, which 
surely is an odd one. Seeing that in the text titled persons are always 
named by their titles, though sometimes it may be by their surnames as 
well, it does seem a little strange to find them indexed under their family 
names only, while the titles do not appear as headings atall. Thus Earl 
Rivers is only found under ‘ Wydeville;’ there is no ‘ Rivers, earl,’ 
with cross reference. ‘ Buckingham, duke of,’ does not exist as a heading ; 
the student is expected to know that his name was Stafford and look him 
up under that name. The earl of Arundel, in the same way, is only to be 
found under ‘ Fitzalan,’ and the earl of Kent under ‘Grey,’ for the student 
will find no mention of their titles in their alphabetical places. There 
are, however, some happy exceptions to this practice. ‘ Norfolk, duke 
of,’ refers us to the headings ‘Mowbray; Richard; Howard’ (the second 
of these being Edward IV’s son Richard, duke of York and Norfolk). 
Under ‘ Essex, earl, countess of,’ is a cross reference to ‘ Bourchier ;’ 
under ‘Suffolk, duke of,’ to ‘De la Pole;’ under ‘ Nottingham, earl of,’ 
to ‘Berkeley.’ Moreover we have ‘Cobham, see Broke,’ and turning 
to that reference find ‘Broke, John of Cobham,’ which means Lord 
Cobham, though not even the word ‘knight’ follows the title in the 
index. But why are any titles omitted which actually appear in the 
text ? JAMES GAIRDNER. 


A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar): a Contribution to the History of India. 
By Rosert Sewext, M.R.A.S. (London: Sonnenschein. 1900.) 


THE documents which form the main feature of this valuable work are 
already known to students who are. familiar with Portuguese in the 
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‘Chronica dos Reis de Bisnaga ’ published at Lisbon in 1897 by a careful 
historian, Senhor Dom David Lopes, who was the first to bring them to 
light. They comprise, first, a narrative by one Domingo Paes, ‘ who was at 
Bisnaga in the time of Crisnaréo when Cristovaode Figueiredo was there,’ i.e. 
about 1520, witha covering letter from an unknown person at Goa addressed, 
as Mr. Sewell conjectures with much probability, about 1587, to the 
historian Barros, who at that time held a post in the India office at Lisbon 
and was preparing his ‘ Decadas’ of Portuguese conquests in the east; 
and, secondly, a longer chronicle by Fernio Nuniz, which appears to have 
been written about 1535-1537. Both narratives are in the same hand- 
writing, and are therefore copies ; and from certain references by Barrgs ! 
it is evident that this historian saw the documents, probably in 
the very volume now at Paris, which may well have been copied for his 
use. Their value is unquestionable. Paes gives an account of his ex- 
periences at the Hindu capital of Vijayanagar when it was at the climax of 
its prosperity. Nuniz collects the traditional history of the country from 
oral information, and describes the events occurring in his own time. 
Though frequently careless or ill-informed in his chronology, Nuniz adds 
much that is extremely valuable to what we already knew from the history 
of Firishta, our best Mohammedan authority for Deccan annals, but, 
being Mohammedan, not always trustworthy and seldom detailed on 
Hindu subjects. In both the Portuguese documents there is the vivid- 
ness which belongs only to narratives written on the spot among the 
scenes which they describe, and the date of their composition was 
fortunately early enough to preserve oral traditions which run back to the 
foundation of the empire of Vijayanagar. That state had its origin in 
the general disturbance of the Hindu power in southern India by the 
irruption of the king of Delhi, Mohammed Taghlak, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. Vijayanagar was the result of the concentration 
of scattered dynasties in face of a common danger; and so successful was 
the new barrier that for two centuries the Mohammedan shahs of the 
Deccan, though constantly at war with the rajas of Vijayanagar, were 
unable to make any serious or permanent advance beyond the Krishna 
until a joint effort in 1565 shattered the Hindu power on the field of 
Talikota. Paes and Nuniz were thus privileged to see the empire still at 
its greatest strength, and their accounts of the wars of the rajas and 
life at the capital give a graphic picture of the Hindu empire at its best. 
It is a picture of barbaric pomp, immense wealth, luxury, and sensuality, 
such as are not unfamiliar in the history of India but never perhaps in 
any state or period existed in greater abundance. One sees many points 
of resemblance to the luxurious court of the Moghul Shah Jahan, as de- 
scribed by Bernier, notably in the superfluity of women and their employ- 
ment as palace guards. 

Mr. Sewell has supplemented the Portuguese documents by informa- 
tion from the inscriptions published in the Epigraphia Indica and in the 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Soeiety, from coins, and from Firishta and 
other sources, and his own local knowledge has enabled him to supply 
useful notes on the topography. All these materials he has put together 
in the form of a history of Vijayanagar, which he has prefixed to the trans- 
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lations of Paes and Nuniz, and which forms a valuable contribution to 
the hitherto very partially explored history of the Deccan. We observe that 
he is disposed to place Malik Kafur’s conquest of Ramessar, and foundation 
of a mosque, on the Malabar coast, and we believe he is right; but the coast 
is not called Malabar by the Persian historians, but Ma‘bar, and every one 
seems to have followed the late Sir H. Yule in identifying Ma‘bar with 
part of the Coromandel coast. Yule’s evidence was, however, extremely 
vague, and included some very doubtful identifications of place-names. 
The balance of evidence of both Arabic geographers and travellers and 
Persian historians points to Ma‘bar as part of the Malabar coast, and 
Colonel Briggs’s conjecture, supported by Mr. Sewell, that Kafur’s mosque 
at ‘ Ramessar ’ was at the point afterwards called Cape Ramas has much 
in its favour. Mr. Sewell’s map of southern India is not worthy of his 
book—for instance, it omits Dwara-Samudra—but in other respects his 
work is full of useful topographical information bearing on the history, 
and his plans of Vijayanagar are excellent. There are a number of good 
illustrations of the architecture of the great Hindu capital, which still 
survives cer.turies of neglect and depredation. S. Lane-Poore. 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The Accounts of the Churchwardens, 1525- 
1608. Transcribed and edited by Jonn V. Kirro. Printed by order 
of the Vestry. (London: Simpkin. 1901.) 


Ir reflects great credit on the vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields that 
Mr. Kitto has been able to publish this volume in so magnificent a form. 
The documents themselves were engrossed by professional scriveners, and 
appear from the twelve excellent facsimiles to be fine specimens of pen- 
manship, presenting very few difficulties in the way of contractions, &c. 
They are here printed page for page, with various types to indicate the 
different characters. We could wish that Mr. Kitto had expanded all 
marks of abbreviation, whether conventional or arbitrary; the ‘ simple 
apostrophe,’ especially when put in place of the first of two m’s or n’s, is 
annoying to the expert and not unfrequently misleading to the general 
reader. For instance, we find dyn’s for dywers on p. 42, to’llis for totalis 
(instead of totlis) and x’pynmas for Christmas ; sometimes conjecture is 
far from easy in the proper names, or in such words as p’fited or 
pa’nilles. But on the whole the transcript and interpretation seem to be 
quite accurate and adequate: there are many good conjectures, such as 
apparels for p’ables (p. 17) and tenebrae for tennable (p. 105), with a 
few bad ones, such as leniable or leaveable (p. 57), when the word is 
obviously lewiable (levyable), or the explanation of lyger as ‘ qu. the wine 
for the Mass,’ when it is clearly the ledger and not the liquor (p. 62). Of 
the miscellaneous notes those on topography and persons are the 
soundest ; among those on ritual, &c., we notice some slips, as when the 
‘Pascall’ is identified with the sepulchre light (p. 9), whereas it is 
proved even from these accounts (vide pp. 12, 50, 90) that the ‘ Pascall 
money’ was the sum collected for the cost of the Easter candle, and 
probably included the ‘ howsellyng tokons ’ mentioned elsewhere (p. 37). 
The parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields can hardly be regarded as a 
country parish in the latter half of the sixteenth century; there is only: 
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one reference to killing hedgehogs. Various farms are mentioned, 
together with some of the great riverside houses off the Strand and their 
purlieus; but the parishioners appear to have been mostly suburban 
tradespeople with an increasing number of gentry and not a few depend- 
ents of the court at St. James’s. There are few names of note; but we 
find 4d. paid ‘to two poore folkes for makinge cleane of the churche layne 
when the Lorde kepers child came thither to be christened,’ which refers 
to Francis Bacon (p. 190). ‘ The whole daies knell and vj peales’ were 
rung for Sir Nicholas Bacon (p. 308); and Sir Amyas Pawlet was 
actually buried in the church (p. 403). Throughout the period the 
churchwardens kept a careful account of the fees for funeral ceremonies, 
which vary from the ‘ greate lighttys and the torches’ (or the ‘ midall’ 
or ‘smayll’ lights, i.c. the waste of the wax of the various sets of tapers), 
‘the pytt and knyll,’ the ‘monyth mynde,’ and the ‘ yeres mynde,’ in 
1584 (p. 84), to ‘y® ground in the churche, y* best cloth, the after nones 
knell, paveinge a gaine of the grave, and iiij peales,’ in 1584, and so forth.. 
For twenty-five years these lists of names are earlier than: the burial 
register, and afterwards supplement it; they will be found interesting 
not merely for genealogical purposes but also as containing a quite un- 
usually large variety of Christian names—the most curious item is ‘ Imago 
Seculi,’ probably a foundling (p. 825),—trustworthy information as to the 
death rate, e.g. from pestilence or destitution, and notices of alien residents, 
mostly Irish and indigent. 

The expenditure on the other side of the accounts does not vary: 
much from year to year, or include much of exceptional interest beyond 
the usual items which mark the changes in religion as they affected the 
church ornaments, service books, and services. These can often be. 
significantly connected: e.g. a communion cup of thirty-three ounces was 
made in 1549, and another of twenty-seven ounces out of two old chalices 
in 1551; the first of these was sold in 1553 and a double gilt chalice 
and paten bought; but a new communion cup had to be purchased in 
1558, and this weighed only twelve ounces. Again, Sir Edward North ‘ of 
the augmentacyon ’ gave the church a fine cope, &c., ‘ out of the Ronnce- 
vale’ (p. 103), but it was sold with all the rest of the vestments, a 
whole pageful fetching 17]. 3s. 4d. in 1551 (p. 187). Similarly the 
cost of a paraphrase and forms for the communion, whitewash for 
the walls, and new binding for the King’s Bible was defrayed by the 
sale of silver pyxes, latten crosses and censers, ‘images of alyblaster 
and out of the aulter clothes’ (pp. 129, 180); while the command- 
ments on the walls changed places twice with the ‘picto™ of the 
Trynitie’ in the windows. There are several references to the parish 
armoury, and finally an inventory of 


It’m iij Arming swordes. One horsemans sworde & ij backe swordes. vj 
Calevers & a horsemans peece. iiij flaskes & touche boxes iij Daggers iiij 
white Corslettes & ij blacke Corslettes iij Almayne Ryvettes. iiij°' morrians 
iiij*® Sallettes one buffe Jerkyn one Coate of Mayle ij blacke bills & vj Pykes 
(p. 505). 

The whole volume, though, of course, there is much redundancy and 
Tepetition, is well worth study, and Mr. Kitto’s admirable subject-index is 
a great help, but it is most unfortunate that he has not indicated the. 
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dates clearly by placing them at the head of every page. It needs great 
care and trouble to ascertain the exact year of any particular item. 


H. E. D. Buaxiston. 


Treason and Plot. Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of 
' Elizabeth. By Martin A.S.Hume. (London: Nisbet. 1901.) 


THE inviting gap in our histories between 1588 and 1603 is still waiting for 
achronicler. It is understood that the period—upon which much fresh 
light has been thrown recently—is in the hands of a scholar competent 
to do full justice to its many-sided interests. Meanwhile a substantial 
contribution to this history is furnished by Major Martin Hume in his 
‘Treason and Plot.’ He has here put together the new materials de- 
rived from the Spanish state papers, calendared by himself, and from the 
Hatfield papers and from other sources, so far as they bear upon the 
‘ Struggles for Catholic Supremacy’ during those years. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the defeat of the armada of 
1588 finally destroyed the power of Spain to do serious mischief to 
Elizabeth or to endanger the protestantism of England. The several 
armadas which followed, or that at least of 1596, tell a different story. 
If the victory of 1588 was mainly due to the superior fighting powers of 
the English navy, it would appear that in 1596 England owed her safety 
to her good fortune and the protection of the winds and waves. 


If it had not been (writes Major Hume) for the providential storm which 
caught the Adontelado’s fleet off Finistére on 28 Oct., there would have 
landed early in November on one of the fine harbours on the Irish coast 
a Spanish force very much stronger than any army which the English could 


have brought against it, and in all probability Tyrone would have been 
victorious and protestant England in deadly peril. 


The attention given to the Irish insurrections, and to the intrigues of 
Irish chiefs and ecclesiastics with Spain in connexion with the attack 
upon England, is a valuable feature of the work. With regard to 
Scotland, the negotiations with Rome or with Spain on the part of the 
catholic nobles on the one hand and of King James on the other are well 
distinguished ; and itis made clear that as soon as James shows his hand 
in any plan for the invasion of England, or makes any pretence of recon- 
ciliation with Rome, Philip at once draws back. ‘It would have suited 
Spanish views perfectly,’ says Major Hume, ‘if the catholic Scottish 
nobles had captured James and killed him, but for them to capture James 
and convert him was the last thing desired.’ This is the key to much of 
the tortuous intrigues of Philip; but does not Major Hume too readily 
assume that Father Parsons and the English Jesuits were at one with 
him on this point? They indeed thoroughly mistrusted James and 
dreaded some pretended reconciliation or compromise, which might pro- 
cure a doubtful toleration for catholics to the exclusion of the Jesuits 
themselves. But Parsons and his friends were hardly so infatuated with 
Spain or bereft of common sense as not to welcome a sincere conversion of 
the Scottish king. The Jesuit alliance with Philip was after all but 
one means to the desired end of subjecting England to the pope. 

The final negotiations of Parsons and Creswell with Philip III re- 
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garding the support demanded from Spain in aid of a catholic successor 
to Elizabeth were revealed, it may be said, for the first time in the fourth 
volume of Major Hume’s ‘ Simancas Papers,’ and are particularly interest- 
ing from the view which they present of Spain’s utter impotence at this 
critical moment. Father Creswell in December 1602 is pleading piteously 
that the king should take possession of England, and offers advice as to 
the military preparations which should be made. On the other hand 
there is no trace in these papers of the mission of Thomas Winter to 
Madrid or of the alleged‘ Spanish treason’ of Father Garnet. Meantime 
in desperation the candidature of the Infanta and the archduke has had 
to be abandoned. The counsel of Olivarez prevails, and the English 
catholics are bid to choose a candidate of their own nation whom Spain 
would support. James alone should beexcluded. Olivarez declares that, 
in addition to other disqualifications, the Scottish king’s legitimacy is 
contested by catholics on the ground that Mary Stuart and Darnley were 
married without the requisite papal dispensation. On this curious point 
we gain fresh information from the ‘Papal Negotiations with Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ recently edited by Father Pollen for the Scottish History 
Society. But who was the choice of the catholics? The Spanish court 
was still deluded with the idea that Parsons and Creswell were the true 
representatives of the English catholics; and the Jesuits themselves 
seemed hardly to realise the strength of James’s adherents. There was 
now no unity among catholics, no commanding influence to secure it, 
and no time. Major Hume conjectures that the protestant Lord Beau- 
champ, the true heir according to Henry VIII's will, united in marriage 
with Arabella Stewart, was the final selection of the Jesuit party after the 
autumn of 1602. The Spanish government had now become so modest 
that all they thought of exacting as a reward for their aid was the 
possession of the Isle of Wight; and if France should make any difficulty 
it was thought she might be quieted by the surrender of the Channel 
Islands. 

Notwithstanding the many merits of this volume, Major Hume could 
doubtless have produced a more complete and enduring work if he had 
been able to give to its composition more time and trouble. It is marred 
by many signs of haste. The references to authorities are insufficient. 
Names and titles are given inaccurately. Walter Lindsay of Balgawies or 
Balgarys is called ‘Lord Balgarys,’ and in the Calendar of Spanish 
Papers (iv. 616) is erroneously described as the eldest son, whereas he 
was the third son, of the ninth earl of Crawford. Hugh Barclay of 
Ladyland, poet, conspirator, and penitent of Dr. Cecil, is multiplied into 
two persons; thus (p. 202) the author enumerates ‘ Balgarys, Lady- 
land, Hugh Barclay, and Father Cecil,’ and in the index one half of the 
references to him are entered under Ladyland and the other half under 
Barclay. Again, Father Parsons proposes as archbishop of Dublin a 
relative of Cardinal Allen, whom Major Hume calls ‘ Joseph Haydon.’ 
Turning to the major’s own ‘ Calendar,’ we find the name there printed 
‘Richard Haydone.’ This is better; but of course Parsons must have 
written (or, if not, Major Hume should have been able to explain that he 
meant) Richard Haydock, a well-known personage sometimes ridiculed 
as ‘ Parsons’s coachman.’ In fact, Major Hume, who has the state 
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papers, with which he deals, at his fingers’ ends, does not appear to be 
sufficiently familiar with certain bypaths of literature outside those 
papers, bypaths with which any one who desires to get at the bottom of 
the catholic dissensions and intrigues must make himself well acquainted. 
He has something yet to learn of the character and lives of prominent 
ecclesiastics who were priests first and politicians afterwards. Even in 
the case of Dr. Cecil, a double-dealing political adventurer in whose 
composition there was little of the missionary or priest, Major Hume has 
not quite sounded the depths of the man’s duplicity; nor does he appear 
to know of his printed attack upon Father Crichton in reply to that 
Jesuit’s ‘ Apologie and Defense of the King of Scotland,’ published by the 
Scottish History Society some years ago. An example of this defective 
understanding of men whose characters are in question may be found in 
the author’s treatment of Squire’s assassination plot. The assertions of 
that impostor that Father Richard Walpole had really intended him to 
poison the queen’s saddle in the way suggested are rightly rejected as in- 
credible. So far Major Hume is in agreement with Dr. Jessopp, who 
describes the tale as a ‘ monstrous fiction ;’ but he is perplexed with the 
fact that Squire, even when not under torture, declared that Walpole had 
given him a letter to Dr. Bagshaw at Wisbech and had assured Squire 
that Bagshaw would see to all his wants in the matter of the poisoning. 
Now Major Hume is aware that Bagshaw was a keen opponent of the 
Jesuits and their policy, and he sees the absurdity of the supposition that 
the two men were working together in such a plot. But he finds a 
difficulty in believing that Squire can have invented this part of his 
tale, and therefore comes to the extraordinary conclusion that the 
reference to Bagshaw ‘ points to a desire on the part of the Jesuits to 
strike a blow at the leader of their opponents.’ ‘It certainly looks 
probable,’ he continues, ‘that Walpole did prompt Squire to undertake 
some impossible and harmless attempt at murder simply that he might, 
on discovery or confession, discredit and ruin Bagshaw ;’ and he believes 
that ‘ Walpole was willing to blacken himself personally with the re- 
proach of having incited men to regicide for the purpose of securing the 
infamy of “ loyal” catholics opposed to the Jesuits.’ This is surely a 
charge more odious and less credible than that of Squire. That a Jesuit 
should have made up his conscience to slay a woman who stood con- 
demned by the highest authority known to him as an excommunicated 
usurper and intolerable tyrant would be at least intelligible ; but Major 
Hume’s supposition in view of all the circumstances is lacking in every 
element of historical or moral probability. If Walpole, however, wished 
to murder Bagshaw, he is at least acquitted of intent to kill the queen. 
The question—suggested by the present volume as well as by the 
recent work of Mr. Taunton—whether any English Jesuit, apart from his 
speculative theories, did actually conspire for the assassination of 
Elizabeth is one which cannot be answered in the affirmative, notwith- 
standing the strong tradition on that side. It is a question which 
deserves to be thoroughly threshed out. Major Hume is fairly sceptical 
on the point. Mr. Taunton pronounces a verdict of ‘ not proven,’ at least 
in the case of Father Parsons. The appellant priests undoubtedly believed 
in the guilt of the Jesuits generally, and of Parsons and Holt in particular. 
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The evidence against Parsons, in the affair of 1588, is of the same 
character as that brought to prove that Knox was an accomplice in the 
slaying of Rizzio. But it is far from convincing. Ballard was guilty, 
without doubt; and Bishop Creighton, in his ‘Life of Elizabeth, 
\ describes him as a Jesuit. But this is a mistake. Ballard was a 
my || seminary priest and in no way connected with the society. Henry Wal- 
pole in his confession in 1594 declared that Parsons, when asked by certain 
friends what he thought of Parry’s attempt, said that ‘ catholics, chiefly 
| we religious men, ought to suffer violence but offer none, chiefly to 

i princes.’ It is most probable that this truly represents Parsons’s attitude, 
and that he and his religious brethren, if only as a .matter of prudence, 
had resolved to have no hand in any such designs against Elizabeth's 
life. T. G. Law. 








Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 1625-1678: ler Family and Friends. 
By C. Fext Smirx. (London: Longmans. 1901.) 


Miss Fett Smrrs has followed up the article on Lady Warwick which 
she contributed to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ some years ago 
by this elaborate life. Lady Warwick was a daughter of Richard Boyle, 
earl of Cork, and married in 1641 Charles Rich, afterwards earl of 
Warwick. Mary Rich was pre-eminent for her piety and good works: 
‘The Virtuous Woman Found’ is the title of the funeral sermon which 
Anthony Walker preached upon her. She left behind her a number of 
religious meditations and much autobiographical material, which Miss 
Fell Smith utilises in describing her character and her career. Un- 
fortunately Lady Warwick, though she possessed great facility with her pen, 
had very little literary ability, and though she lived amid stirring events, 
and knew many remarkable people, could neither draw character nor tell 
a story. Consequently her writings are very tedious, and her biographer 
has not separated the wheat from the chaff with sufficient discrimination. 
Moreover the life of the countess is made a peg on which to hang 
accounts of the two families of Boyle and Rich during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century, and she is hardly a person of sufficient 
importance to be made the central figure in the annals of those great 
houses. The book thus tends to become a series of discursive essays, 
rather loosely tacked together. Miss Fell Smith’s researches have been 
wide and thorough. The manuscripts left by the countess herself, only 
part of which have been previously printed, the Lismore Papers edited 
by Dr. Grosart, and unpublished documents from the same collection, and 
many documents in the British Museum and elsewhere, have all been in- 
i dustriously consulted. Much material of interest to the social historian 
j is to be found in Miss Fell Smith’s pages, but the initial error in the 
| plan of her work greatly diminishes its value. The history of either the 
i Boyle or the Rich family during the seventeenth century well deserves a 
| volume, but the life of the countess of Warwick could have been quite 
i adequately treated in fifty pages. C. H. Fiera, 
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Bolingbroke and his Times. By Water S1cnen. Period I.: The Reign 
of Queen Anne. (London: Nisbet. 1901.) 


Mr. Sicnet has used great industry; he has read and reread his au- 
thorities, notably those articles in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
and those reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission which refer 
‘to the reign of Queen Anne; he has brought together a great mass of in- 
formation, some of it perhaps irrelevant—as of the two Arbuthnois in 
the chapter on Queen Anne’s favourites, simply because they happened to 
be brothers of Arbuthnot the physician—but generally in itself useful and 
instructive ; and he has adopted the wise method of letting his characters 
speak for themselves. But Mr. Sichel’s method, if generally interesting, 
is sometimes dangerous and illusory ; he writes as a partisan. 

Bolingbroke can hardly escape the suspicion of Jacobitism because 
in private letters to the earl of Strafford he declared his concern for the 
house of Hanover, nor yet because in his time of authority he tried to 
erect a tory system, based partly on the angry fears with which the 
country gentlemen had long watched the entry of traders into parliament 
and the insolence of the dissenters against the church. Such feelings 
Bolingbroke might or might not respect, but there is no doubt that he 
played with them like a true party leader. The questions still come, 
Did he intend to crown his system with a Stuart king, or did the 
building fall about his ears while he was painfully awaiting chance ? 
These questions Mr. Sichel has left nearly where he found them, as 
indeed he must from the doubtful nature of the evidence. 

Mr. Sichel believes the whigs a set of office-seeking politicians con- 
federate for public plunder, whose calculated lies have too long clouded his 
hero’s reputation ; and yet it was perhaps unnecessary to treat so roughly 
their account of political events as detailed for them by Cowper. The 
thing is too obviously a party pamphlet, and Mr. Sichel’s view would be 
truer of the whigs of the next generation. Those of the reign of Anne 
were too near their days of distress to have quite departed from their 
principles, even if they did betray the dissenters; and the dissenters, 
Mr. Sichel claims, instancing the Quakers, then suffered from no religious 
persecution. The tories wanted bills against occasional conformity, 
because they wished to purge the corporations in their interest. Mr. Sichel 
has also proved to his satisfaction that Bolingbroke did all that could be 
expected for the Catalans, and, indeed, can find little to say against the 
treaty of Utrecht even on the score of Newfoundland. 

The author is too ready to attribute to Bolingbroke the party leader 
the ideas of his political philosophy, a confusion due to a classification of 
the subject that does not regard the sequence of time. He thinks that 
Bolingbroke in 1711 was trying to found a ‘ national party,’ which must 
have consisted entirely of tories, and that Cowper and Somers the whigs 
would have ‘denationalised’ England; but this, whatever it may mean, 
is as much an exaggeration as the former statement is contrary to Boling- 
broke’s own confession. It was Harley who failed, perhaps because he 
delayed, but certainly because he retained the ideas of Marlborough and 
strove to rally all moderate men round his ministry. 

When Mr. Sichel writes calmly he writes reasonably and well. He 
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has drawn several vivid and interesting descriptions of men whose lives 
were in one way or another connected. with Bolingbroke’s. But his 
style is first stilted and then familiar; and when he says that ‘ Defoe 
wrestled like a giant and roared like a Stentor’ he employs a metaphor 
not only above the subject but entirely unsuitable to the activity and the 
arguments of Defoe (who by the way was not ‘alias Paterson’ but was 
introduced to Harley by Paterson). The book is interesting, but needs 
compressing. THomas BatFson. 


Gideon Guthrie: a Monograph. Written 1712 to 1782. Edited by C. E. 
GuTuRic WricHT; with an Introduction by the Right Rev. Joun 
DowpveEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1900.) 


Tx1s book consists mainly of ‘A Memorial [practically an Autobiography] 
concerning the Birth, Pedigree, and Life of Mr. Gideon Guthrie, Second 
Son to Harie Guthrie of Halkertoun.’ In addition to full particulars of 
Gideon’s ancestors it contains much minute information with regard to 
the families of Guthrie generally, of Sibbald, Melville, and Arbuthnot, 
together with many others allied to them. The Autobiography, with the 
scholarly introduction and notes contributed by Bishop Dowden and the 
editor’s careful work, is a substantial contribution to the history of 
the Scottish nonjurors, and will be welcomed by all readers of Lathbury’s 
tenth chapter. The book closes with appendices on the family of 
Guthrie, from unpublished records; on William Guthrie, elder son of 
Gideon, who was known to Johnson and figures in Boswell; of Harie, 
the second son, who is shrewdly suspected of being out in the ’45; and 
of Gideon’s numerous and widely scattered descendants, one of whom 
married an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, and appears in Lockhart’s 
‘ Life.’ The family must be congratulated and envied representatives of 
which figure in the two greatest biographies in the English language. 
The portraits of four members of the Guthrie fami'y, reproduced from 
the originals by Skirving, by an unknown artist, by Raeburn, and by 
Lawrence respectively, are full of force and character, and form admirable 
illustrations of the text. 

Guthrie throws many side-lights on the social and religious history of 
the time. We hear of the ‘ rabbling of the curates,’ from which Guthrie 
himself suffered ; of his absconding after Prince James Edward’s return to 
France in 1716—according to his son Harie, Gideon had been nominated 
by the prince bishop of Brechin—and his final retirement to Edinburgh, 
‘which was then and ever since the safest retreat in the kingdom.’ 
‘There,’ he writes, ‘I admitted such trusty friends as were pleased to 
join us to our family worship, and at Easter thereafter administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper publicly in our house, and ever after 
kept public worship in it without any challenge or bad occurrence.’ 
Guthrie’s life was as uneventful as could be expected in those stormy 
days; and he had on the whole not much reason to complain of the 
severity of what he regarded as a usurping dynasty. 

Guthrie took part in the contest over the ‘ Usages,’ which the Scottish 
episcopalians finally refused to accept; but he no doubt sympathised 
with Greenshields, who played to some extent the part of Sacheverell in 
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England and of. Higgins in Ireland (Greenshields does not find a place 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’). We hear of 


probationers, whom they called twenty-merk men, because by Act of Parliament 
they were to get twenty merks for every sermon they preached benorth Tay in 
a vacant Congregation ; 

and of a visit of the Presbytery to Guthrie’s parish of Fetteresso, when 
the Parish manfully defended Church and Church-Yard, so that they got access 
into neither, and when they found themselves defeat they retired to the fund 
of ane old Dung hill, & there they ordained their Candidate, but with such 
precipitancy that their Psalms, Prayers, Sermon, and Ordination Action lasted 
but the space of fourteen minutes. 

This, with the ordination described at p. 61, may possibly constitute a 
‘record.’ The Bassandyne Bible is mentioned at pp. 8, 9, 135, and 140. 
The game of ‘goof’ does not escape mention. We have glimpses of 
Dr. Thomas Bayley, president of Magdalen ; and of Dodwell, Archibald 
Campbell, Gadderer, and other prominent nonjurors ; of Marshal Keith ; 
of Dr. James Sibbald, who can scarcely have been ‘rector of Temple 
Bar,’ and who possibly attended the duke of Hamilton—certainly 
not Charles I—on the scaffold. The story of Sibbald’s unknown 
benefactor recalls that of Swift and the ‘Lisbon cousin.’ The many 
Scottish law terms which occur are sufficiently explained by the editor, 
though special students may sometimes find it necessary to consult the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ This book is at once a work of ‘piety’ and 
a work of scholarship, and is of distinct value for the history, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and for the genealogies of many families, of the period with 
which it deals. C. E. Doste. 


A Calendar of Two Letter Books and One Commission Book in the 
Possession of the Government of Nova Scotia, 1713-1741. Edited by 
ARCHIBALD M. Macmecuan, Ph.D. (Halifax, Nova Scotia: Herald 
Printing House. 1900.) 


THE first part of Professor Macmechan’s book contains a full and careful 
calendar of letters and despatches mainly written by Lieutenant- 
governors of Nova Scotia during the two periods 1713-1717 and 1719- 
1741. The second half, the title of which is somewhat misleading, gives 
the substance of various letters and despatches of definite instruction 
written by the home departments to the Lieutenant-governors, or by 
these latter to persons varying in importance from the troublesome 
Deputies of the Acadians to certain obscure habitants who persisted in 
taking crops off lands which were in dispute. Most of the papers now 
see the light for the first time, though several of the most important 
have been printed at length in Dr. Akins’s selection from the Nova- 
Scotian records, published in 1868. 

The papers of the first short period are generally of slight importance. 
A despatch of Lieutenant-Governor Caulfield (no. 48) gives a description 
of Nova Scotia in 1715, which is interesting if compared with the 
memorandum on the same subject written by Colonel Moore, R.E., in 
1783, and printed in Mr. Douglas Brymner’s Report on the Canadian 
archives. The chief theme throughout is the neglect of the home 
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government and the distress of the Annapolis garrison ; a despatch of 
Lieutenant-Governor Doucette to Mulcaster, dated 5 Nov. 1717, is 
outspoken, and displays one of the chief reasons why the Acadians defied 
the British government so successfully, ‘Fort in a very bad state; run 
to ruin: covered way not much higher than a man’s knee; not one 
palisadoe round in the same or about the fort. The body of the place 
would be in good order if the wide breaches in two of the bastions 
occasioned by the rain of last winter were made up.’ ‘ They are perfect 
roads that Several men might March in a Briest att, and the only high 
way for our Deserters, and hardly a carriage upon any bastion able to 
beare the Gun that’s upon them, the Barracks and Houses are very much 
out of repair, and will not keep out the Least bad weather, and what 
makes this more intolerable to the Poor men is their want of Bedding, 
which they have been without these five years.’ No surgeon’schest; the 
last sent for this garrison was detained at Placentia; the men so dis- 
gusted that they cannot get their account for subsistence settled with 
their officers that ‘ wee doe not trust them with their arms but when they 
mount guard.’ Annapolis was at that time the only garrison in the 
whole colony. 

During the period 1719-1742 matters improved slightly, and another 
post was established at Canso to supervise the fisheries and control inter- 
course with Cape Breton. Surveys were made and a few British settlers 
introduced from New England, but the general position was still such 
that at each rumour of war the Lieutenant-governors had to warn the 
home government that an attack could not be resisted. The chief interest 
of the papers for this period lies in the glimpses which they afford of the 
intrigues of French priests in Acadia, backed secretly by the Canadian 
governments. The case of the priest St. Poncy, which can be given from 
Professor Macmechan’s Calendar, is instructive. He was sent to Acadia 
in 1782 by the bishop of Quebec as ‘ a man of honour and not a fomentor 
of discord.’ For four years apparently he laboured quietly, but in 1786 
was asked with another priest to undertake a mission to some Indians who 
had plundered a New England ship under circumstances of peculiar 
cruelty. The two refused to go, and were brought before the council of 
government ; they claimed there to stand on behalf of the king of France 
and to owe no obedience whatever to the colonial government, otherwise 
‘behaving in a most insolent, audacious, and Disrespecifull manner, 
saying that absolutely they would not go, and that they would have 
nothing to do in the affair.’ St. Poncy was ordered to quit the colony, 
but allowed on petition of his flock to stay out the winter, and it tran- 
spired that the governor of Cape Breton was privy to his contumacy. In 
1740 he wrote suddenly to Major Mascarene, then acting as Lieutenant- 
governor, that he proposed to come back, and he did so without passport 
or leave given. His parishioners at Chignecto aided him, and the 
Lieutenant-governor had to take strong measures to reduce him to 
obedience. The papers give other similar facts, and the letters which 
Major Mascarene had occasion to address to Des Enclaves, another stub- 
born priest, are very ominous in the light of what afterwards occurred. 

The King of Great Britain is supreme in this province and recognised as 
such by the King of France, and all living here must recognise his supremacy, 
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and do nothing contrary to the Laws of Great Britain, which do not admit the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome within the King’s dominions. 

The expulsion of the Acadians was in fact mainly due to the impossi- 
bility of ‘keeping missionaries who reside in this government within the 
bounds of their Duty and hindering them from establishing imperiwm in 
amperio.’ W. A. Ropinson. 


Dupleiaz, ses‘Plans Politiques ; sa Disgrace : Etude d'Histoire Coloniale. 
Par Prosper Cuttru. (Paris: Hachette. 1901.) 


TxeE place of Dupleix in the history of the European conquest of India 
has long appeared, by the consent of historians, to be a settled one. 
M. Cultru comes, and it seems with good reason, to upset what had been 
regarded asa fixed conclusion. He has set himself to discover why the 
man of vast projects, of real genius for oriental conquest, was misunder- 
stood, thwarted, and finally disgraced, by his contemporaries. He finds 
his answer through a more complete examination than has yet been 
attempted of the circumstances and the institutions among which 
the life of Dupleix was set. He refuses to isolate the great colonial 
governor: he traces his career back to its beginnings; he studies 
his correspondence, and the correspondence about him, minutely; he 
investigates narrowly the organisation and history of the Compagnie 
des Indes. The conclusions at which he arrives may be thus briefly 
summarised :—The company had not the power to undertake, and it 
never entertained, a policy of expansion and conquest. Nor had 
Dupleix down to 1749 any such policy in his mind, and down to 1758 he 
was led on only by circumstances, and acted almost at haphazard. He 
had most inadequate resources, and his superiors were unable to appre- 
ciate the projects which he eventually designed, or, if they could appre- 
ciate, to support them. Besides this main subject M. Cultru deals with 
several others by the way, such as the schemes ascribed to Dumas, the 
acquisitions made by Dupleix, his relations with La Bourdonnais, and the 
influence of his wife. 

The book is written throughout from original and for the most part 
from unpublished sources. The archives of the ministry of the colonies, 
of the ministry of foreign affairs, the correspondence of Dupleix in the 
Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal and among the archives of the Département de 
Seine-et-Oise, as well as a number of subsidiary manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, including copies of documents originally preserved 
at Pondicherry, have all furnished valuable information. The feebleness 
and nepotism of the home organisation have never been so clearly exposed, 
and with that the difficulties of Dupleix. Among new points that are 
demonstrated are the baselessness of the political influence which has 
been ascribed to Madame Dupleix, and the untrustworthiness of the abbé 
Guyon’s ‘ Histoire des Indes Orientales.’ An interesting discovery is 
the identification of the manuscript in the colonial archives C? 20; 50, an 
investigation of the position of the company in India in 1727, as the 
work of Dupleix himself. The book is well written, and must greatly 
modify the traditional view of the position of Dupleix and of his 
opponents. W. H. Hurton. 
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The Despatches and Correspondence of John, second Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II of Russia, 
1762-1765. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by ADELAIDE 
D’Arcy Cottyer. Vol. I. (London: Longmans. 1900.) 


Tue most important despatches of John Hobart, earl of Buckingham- 
shire, have been already published in the ‘ First Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission,’ and there are extracts from them in ‘ La Cour 
de la Russie il y a cent ans,’ 1725-1783 (Berlin, 1858). The notes and 
letters now for the first time published were discovered about four years 
ago at Blickling, the seat of the Hobarts. The stay of the ambassador 
in Russia lasted three years (1762-1765). He came just after the 
révolution de palais which had overthrown the feeble Peter III, and 
of which there is a full account in the despatches of Keith, Hobart’s 
predecessor. Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer has given a useful introduction, in 
which she surveys the foreign policy of Russia during the five-and-twenty 
years which preceded the arrival of Hobart. The empress Elizabeth 
had assisted the Austrians against Frederick. The English were anxious 
to form a party in the country, and the ministers at the Russian court 
were bribed right and left. Bestuzhev, the chancellor, was bribed—in 
fact had been steadily bribed since 1742 (p. 21). The empress herself 
received bribes, and so did the grand duchess Catherine the wife of Peter, 
afterwards Peter III, who held a little opposition court, at which those 
worshipped who kept their faces well turned to the rising sun. Catherine 
on one occasion received from England the sum of 10,000/. (p. 27), and 
two of her receipts are still in existence. Without any actual hostilities 
there had been a great deal of bad feeling between England and Russia 
since the latter part of the reign of Peter the Great. The tsar had 
meditated assisting the Stuarts, and was further persuaded to do so by one 
Thomas Gordon, a Scotchman in his service, whom he made governor of 
Cronstadt. In the reign of Catherine I an English fleet appeared in the 
Baltic, but the prospect of war seems to have been so much disliked in 
England, for commercial reasons, that the hostile demonstration led to 
nothing. France had made an ally of Sweden, the natural enemy of 
Russia, and the English thought that they could use the untried forces of 
the new power against their hereditary enemy. This conciliatory policy 
of the English had been carried on for some time, and Hobart was sent 
to develop it. The death of the empress Elizabeth had at first completely 
changed the Russian policy. Peter, her successor, was a fanatical admirer 
of Frederick the Great, and put an end to the campaign against him when 
he was in the lowest depths of despair. Butin reality the war had never 
been popular with the Russians. 


Hobart was always bent upon a treaty with Russia; he says in a letter 
to the earl of Halifax (p. 202)— 


I am assured from very good authority that the empress and those 
she most confides in are determined to cultivate the friendship of England in 
preference to that of every other country, that our treaty of commerce will be 
entered upon as soon as the carnival is over, and that the French propositions 
will not be in the least attended to. 


He lamented afterwards that he had not been able to conclude an 
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alliance through ‘ the economy of the English treasury during the year 
1764,’ and his successor at the Russian court was only able to bring 
about a treaty of commerce. Hobart was not, however, considered 
altogether to have failed in his embassy, for he was appointed to Madrid 
in 1766. 

The letters are carefully edited, with abundance of notes. It is curious 
to see the Memoirs of the princess Dashkov, which appeared in English 
in 1840, in the authentic edition, quoted in French; we even have 
‘Mémoires de la Princesse Dashkoff’ as the title of the book, and some- 
times she is called D’Ashkow. These Memoirs, as is well known, are of 
primary importance for the revolution which placed Catherine on the 
throne ; the only other authority of equal value is Rulhiére, the secretary 
of the French embassy. The title tsar (p. 108) appears to have been 
partly assumed by Ivan III in the fifteenth century, but definitively by 
Ivan IV in the sixteenth. If we invent a name for the promontory of 
Courland, it should be Semigallia, not Sémigalle (p. 191). It really signifies 
the end of the land, like Finistére. The spelling of the Russian 
names is very inaccurate throughout and on no system. The descriptions 
of Paul, the future emperor, and the brothers Orlov have the interest of 
pictures from the life. There is ~lso (p. 100) a good description of the 
empress Catherine, with which may be compared that given by Coxe. 
The Russian memoranda of Hobart are certainly good reading. He can 
describe well, as we see in his account of the Russian entertainments 
contained in his letter to the countess of Suffolk of 3 Feb. 1762 (p. 215) 
and again to the same lady shortly afterwards (p. 223). 

W. R. Morr. 


L’Cuvre Sociale de la Révolution Francaise. (Paris: Fontemoing. 
1901.) 


AuTHouGH the title of this book may raise hopes scarcely satisfied by the 
contents, the essays of which it is composed are interesting and sugges- 
tive, and none more so than the introduction written by M. E. Faguet, in 
which he treats of the ideas which determined and influenced the course 
of the Revolution. These ideas are by M. Faguet practically reduced to 
one—that of equality. 


Liidée d’égalité a été Yidée maitresse, et j’ai presque envie de dire l’idée 
matrice, de la Révolution francaise, et que les révolutionnaires en ont tiré toutes 


celles qui leur ont été les plus chéres, et ot ils se sont liés de la plus ferme 
attache (p. 18). 


The reader of M. Maurice Wolff's preface naturally expects that he 
will learn in the chapters which follow how this dominant idea guided 
the policy of the revolutionists in dealing with the right of property, with 
land tenure, with education, with the church, and with the army. M. 
Lichtemberger’s essay on the Revolution and Socialism to some extent 
answers to this expectation. The sanctity of equality and the sanctity 
of property, both proclaimed in the second article of the Declaration of 
Rights, are, as M. Faguet points out, scarcely to be reconciled in good 
logic. Nor is it an answer to say that the equality meant by the framers 
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of the Declaration was civil equality, for that was not the equality which 
inspired the enthusiasm and influenced the measures of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Convention. M. Lichtemberger shows how resolutely 
the revolutionists shut their eyes to the close connexion between 
collectivism and their democratic ideal. 

The next chapter, contributed by M. Maurice Wolff, tells us what was 
done by the revolutionary government for education—or rather what 
was intended, for performance fell far more short of intention than 
M. Wolff would allow. Here the influence of the dogma of natural 
equality is clearly shown. The intention of the Committee of Public 
Instruction was, so far as possible, to give the same training, or at all 
events the opportunity of the same training, to all citizens, so that none 
might start in the race of life with any fortuitous advantage over his 
fellows. The chimerical schemes of Lepelletier and of St. Just were 
the logical outcome of this principle. 

The essay on the peasants and the land, which follows, goes over 
familiar ground, contains little that is novel, and scarcely touches upon 
the question how far the revolutionary assemblies, in dealing with the 
land, were influenced by the wish to equalise conditions and oppor- 
tunities. 

M. L. Cahen, in an interesting treatise on the Revolution and the 
catholic church, next points out the close connexion between the ‘ civil 
constitution’ of the clergy and the determination of the assembly to 
enforce equal rights and to abolish privilege in the church as well as in 
the state. He might perhaps have insisted rather more upon the funda- 
mental antagonism between the dogma of natural equality and the sharp 
line by which the Roman church separated priest and layman, faithful and 
heterodox, an antagonism which in some measure explains the bitter 
hostility to the church of many Jacobins who were attracted by the 
tender partiality of the Gospels for the poor and simple, although the 
more immediate cause of that hostility probably was fear and dislike of a 
corporate body which was not only strong enough to dispute the omnipo- 
tence of the state, or, in other words, of the will of the sovereign people, 
but even claimed wholly to withdraw one province of human life from its 
control. The conflict between the revolutionists and the church was 
probably inevitable, although M. Cahen believes that it might have been 
avoided, and that France would then have escaped civil war, the Terror, 
and Bonaparte. It is possible that some compromise between the principles 
of the Revolution and the church might have been devised, if the men who 
seized upon power in 1792 had been quite different from what they were, 
had they been moderate, tolerant, and practical, and not fanatical votaries 
of an irrational rationalism and slaves of empty formulas which they 
called philosophy. The experiment has since been tried under far more 
favourable conditions, with what success may still be doubted. 

The last essay, contributed by M. Lévy-Schneider, after a rapid yet 
accurate sketch of the condition of the army under Louis XVI, describes 
how the leaders of the Convention endeavoured to realise their ideal of 
the army as the armed nation, as composed of citizens enjoying the same 
rights in their military as in their civil capacity, obedient, therefore, only 
to the will of the sovereign people—in other words, to their own, to the 
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orders of the elected magistrates and of officers chosen by themselves, 
their equals except in so far as they represented the collective will (pp. 375 
et seq., 400 et seq.) M. Schneider says that the Terrorists were aware that 
such an ideal could only be realised if the citizens under arms were 
inspired by the purest, the most disinterested republican virtue, and he 
adds, with apparent gravity, that they accordingly made every effort to 
elevate the soldiers’ minds to the loftiest temper, by diffusing among 
them such literature as the Ami du Peuple of Marat, the Journal de la 
Montagne, the Journal des Hommes Libres, and the Pére Duchesne of 
Hébert (p. 433). In spite of these efforts the army hardly became so 
democratic as M. Schneider appears to suppose (p. 453). The axiom that 
all men are by nature equal is nowhere less convincing than on the field of 
battle. Nor is it, perhaps, necessary to draw the conclusion, which he does, 
from the fact that the soldiers accepted the revolution of May 31, the 
constitution of 1793, and applauded the fall of Hébert, of Danton, and of 
Robespierre. This, he thinks, proves that they took as citizens an active 
and sympathetic interest in political events. Might we not rather say 
that it shows that they recognised that the task immediately before them 
was to fight foreign enemies and the allies of the foreigner in France, 
while they cared as little as the majority of their countrymen which of 
the howling and ravening pack at Paris was devoured by his fellow 
wolves ? P. F. Wintert. 


Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public, avec la Correspondance 


Officielle des Représentants en Mission. Publié par F. A. AULARD. 
Tome XIII. 28 Avril-28 Mai 1794 (4 Floréal-9 Prairial an II). 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1900.) 


A pouBLE debt of gratitude is due to the French government, in the 
first place for haying ordered the publication of this series of documents, 
and in the second place for having entrusted the editing of them to 
M. Aulard. When the series is complete we shall have, annotated by 
one who has probably more knowledge of the documents of the French 
Revolution than any man now living, the minutes of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the decisions of the Provisional Executive Council, and 
the correspondence between the Committee of Public Safety and the 
representatives on mission. 

The period covered by this volume (4 Floréal-9 Prairial an II) is not 
marked by any of the great events of the Revolution. None the less it is 
important as a time of preparation. Robespierre, who had managed to 
get rid of Hébert and Danton, passed his law of 18 Floréal, by which 
the Convention declared that the French nation deigned to ‘recognise 
the existence of the Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul.’ 
It is also the period of preparation for the law of 22 Prairial. On 
24 and 25 Floréal the Committees of Public Safety and General 
Security united and set up revolutionary commissions, whose duties were 
to find out all gens suspects and bring them before the revolutionary 
tribunal. With regard to the war, too, the volume opens at the end of the 
winter, when the plans of Carnot for the campaign were just completed. 
On 11 Filoréal the final decision in the plan which weakened the 
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Rhine army in order to mass all the troops on Belgium was taken, and, in 
spite of the loss of Landrecies, which Carnot attributed (p. 272) to 
treachery or ignorance on the part of the people in command, the Sambre 
was crossed on 20 Floréal, and the battle of Tourcoing, which may be 
said to have recovered Belgium for the French, was won on the 29th. 
In passing we may note a new feature in this volume, which is the 
publication, more in extenso than hitherto, of Carnot’s letters to the 
representatives with the armies. This is due to the death of M. Etienne 
Charavay, which—temporarily, it is to be hoped—has stopped the 
publication of the ‘ Correspondance générale de Carnot.’ 

The volume before us can hardly be said to contain any very striking 
novelty. Apart from the war the chief interest lies with the representa- 
tives on mission in the interior. The Committee of Public Safety shows 
signs of having fallen into routine work, and now finds time to come 
to decisions of enormous length about the embellishment of Paris. 
The representatives in the interior send letters which are as full of 
entertaining reading as ever. We can see how little attention the com- 
mittee pays to their questions. At least a dozen of these letters in this 
volume have the marginal note, Renvoyé sans décision, and on p. 161 
there is a letter from Noél Pointe, in which he complains that the com- 
mittee has failed to answer his questions, some of which, he says, were 
important. He ends by the threat that if the committee does not answer 
him by return of post he will leave his district and go to Paris for his 
instructions. But perhaps the most interesting series of letters in this 
volume are those from Maignet, the representative in the Vaucluse and 
Bouches-du-Rhéne. His first letter is addressed to Couthon; he com- 
plains of the bad state of the department, but only asks one thing, to be 
allowed to set up a revolutionary tribunal, in order to try the 12,000 to 
15,000 persons under arrest in the Vaucluse. On the 14th he learns 
that at Bédouin the tree of liberty has been uprooted, and the decrees 
of the Convention torn down. Four days after he announces that the 
expedition to Bédouin has been successful; he invests the criminal 
tribunal with revolutionary power and orders the place to be burnt. 
This ferocious order seems at first sight quite unwarranted, for the over- 
turning of a tree of liberty was a not unfrequent occurrence. The 
explanation, however, is to be found in the letter of the agent national 
Legoz, which, with Suchet’s despatch, is printed by M. Aulard. From 
this letter we learn that none of the inhabitants would give evidence by 
which the ringleaders could be caught. Maignet asks that his decisions 
should be ratified, but gets no answer, though, on 21 Floréal, before they 
had heard of the Bédouin affair, the committee nominated the members 
of the tribunal at Orange. On 26 Floréal Maignet again writes 
asking for authorisation, adding, however, that his plan is the best—in 
fact, the only one to be taken. In the present volume we hear no 
more of the matter; no light is thrown on the question whether 
Bédouin was burnt or not. Maignet seems anxious to do it, but afraid to 
take so serious a step without authority, so we may conelude, from this 
volume at least, that Bédouin was not burnt. 

This instance is typical of a great deal in this series. It is noto- 
riously difficult to judge from these letters alone what effect each indi- 
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vidual representative had on the district which he controlled. From the 
tone of the letters little can be gathered. In the letters of Le Bon in this 
volume there is only one which hints at his doings at Arras; in it indeed 
he says that thirty people have been executed in nine days. In the letters 
of the more moderate deputies, however, we often find the most violent 
sentiments. What adds to the difficulty of believing these letters abso- 
lutely is a tendency to give an impression that the presence of the deputies 
was both desirable and desired. Still there is evidence of the popularity 
of some representatives. Ysabeau describes how he drove about the 
country round Bordeaux amidst the feeble cheers of a starving populace ; 
Vernerey was greeted enthusiastically near Moulins ; Foussedoire, who 
preached ‘ religion without entering into theological discussions,’ makes a 
good impression in the Vosges, but he is less enthusiastic about his 
reception than the other two. But with a great number, and especially 
those who complain of the state of public opinion, we may read between 
the lines that they were unwelcome guests. 

A word, perhaps, should be added on the extraordinary decision signed 
by Robert Lindet on p. 486. By it the committee intend to send daily 
thirty copies of the Bulletin des Lois to the Commission for Military 
Transports. As M.Aulard remarks, the Bulletin des Lois, though ordered 
by the decree of 14 Frimaire, did not appear till 22 Prairial. Whether 
Lindet really thought, as M. Aulard hints, that the Bulletin was already 
being published, is open to question ; itis possible that the decision is pro- 
spective, though it is certain, as M. Aulard has pointed out, that the 
Committee of Public Safety occasionally displays the most unaccountable 
ignorance about its own affairs. 

The following detail is interesting to Englishmen, and especially to 
students of Nelson’s career. Le Carpentier is describing the ceremonies 


on the occasion of the first hoisting of the modern tricolour on the fleet at 
St. Malo on 20 May 1794 :— 


Je n’oublierai pas de rendre compte 4 la Convention nationale d’une 
pétition qui me fut adressée par l’état-major et l’équipage en masse du vaisseau 
sur lequel j’étais monté ; c’était ‘Le Suffren.’ Le nom d’un ci-devant était un 
fardeau pour ces républicains ; ils ont profité de l’occasion pour m’en demander 
un autre ; et, par un arrété que j’envoie au Comité de Salut Public et 4 la Com- 
mission de la Marine, j’ai provisoirement nommé ce beau vaisseau ‘Le Re- 
doutable.’ 


L. G. WickHam Leaa. 


Modern Europe. 1815-1899. By W. Attson Paiuirs, M.A. (London: 
Rivingtons. 1901.) 
Txis volume of 575 pages, forming part of Mr. Hassall’s series of 
‘Periods of European History,’ is a well-written and serviceable little 
handbook. Mr. Phillips succeeds in giving a lively and concise sketch of 
the political development of Europe in the period beginning with the 
congress of Vienna and closing with the conference of the Hague. 
His acquaintance with the printed literature is extensive. He possesses 
the difficult art of rendering the chief traits of his immense subject 
prominent, and strives after an impartiality of judgment which rarely 
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fails. The central interest of his book is to be found in the delineation of 
the different attempts to establish a ‘confederation of Europe’ and of 
the forces by which this purpose has been promoted or retarded. In 
following this course the author is quite right to lay the greatest stress 
on the development of the idea of the principle of nationality. He 
endeavours particularly to show how nationalism at first was still 
associated with the spirit of the Revolution, and how it began to react 
against this spirit. No impartial critic will reproach Mr. Phillips with 
having avoided descriptions of battles; but it is very much to be 
regretted that he has not found space to sacrifice at least a page to the 
account of the great legislative acts connected with the names of Sir 
Robert Peel and of the tsar AlexanderII. Likewise the Kulturkampf and 
the rise of social democracy in Germany merited more consideration 
than the bare reference to Bulle’s ‘Geschichte der neuesten Zeit.’ In 
the field of mere political history too there are some important gaps. 
No word is said concerning the change in Prussia at the end of the year 
1819, marked by the dismissal of the ministers Boyen, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and Beyme. Sometimes Mr. Phillips is misled by partial 
authorities (e.g., p. 68, by H. von Treitschke declaiming about ‘ the folly 
of the liberals,’ or, p. 263, where he affirms ‘the right of Europe’ to 
intervene, 1847, in the internal affairs of Switzerland). Some other 
mistakes may be pointed out. The Hanoverian constitution was sus- 
pended in 1887 (not in 1839, p. 252). The battle of Sadowa was fought 
on 3 July 1865 (not 2 July, p. 488). The palace of Frederick 
William IV was not surrounded on 80 Oct. 1848 by the mob, the king 
being at that time at Sanssouci (p. 318; the date should be 81 Oct. 
and the locality the theatre, where the national assembly was sitting). 
The work of the present reviewer, quoted on p. ix, is entitled ‘ Geschichte 
Europas, 1815-1871 ’ (not ‘ Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ’). 
Instead of Maasen, Hampach, Lemberg, Peezel, Westphalen (pp. 51, 
251, 300, 301, 804, 391) should be read Maassen, Hambach, Lamberg, 
Perczel, Manteuffel. But in spite of these and other mistakes the value 
of Mr. Phillips’s work, taken as a whole, is undeniable. 
. ALFRED STERN. 


Correspondence of John C. Calhoun. Edited by J. Frankuin JAMESON. 
From the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1899, Vol. XI. (Washington : Government Printing Office. 1900.) 


Tue first thing probably that will strike the reader of this book is its vast 
size. Twelve hundred somewhat closely printed pages seem a large 
allowance for the correspondence of one who only twice, and then for 
short periods, filled any high official post, and whose handiwork can now 
only be traced by the difficulties and dissensions which formed his legacy 
to the United States. Yet if we ask two questions, ‘Was the 
story of Calhoun’s political career worth telling?’ and ‘ Could it have 
been told more shortly ?’ Mr. Jameson can give a satisfactory answer to 
each. No one can claim for Calhoun the character of a great constructive 
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statesman. The verdict of posterity on him can never, I think, differ 
widely from that of Parson Willbur. 


Mr. Calhoun has somehow acquired the name of a great statesman. If it 
be great statesmanship to put lance in rest and run a tilt at the Spirit of the 
Age, with the certainty of being next minute hurled neck and heels into the dust 
amid universal laughter, he deserves the title. 


His attempts at political construction were an utter failure, built on 
dreams and delusions, the work of a man blind to the moral forces which 
were moving the world. Yet he was something more than a mere party 
leader. He was the apostle of a creed which wrote itself in letters of 
blood. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that single-handed he built 
up out of the vague desires and feelings of the south that creed which gave 
to slavery the strength of a movement based on a quasi-religious convic- 
tion. This was done not by identifying himself with any one special 
measure, or series of measures, but by the increasing persistency with 
which he kept before his own mind and before his followers one creed 
and one purpose. As Malebranche saw all things in God, so for the 
last twenty years of his life Calhoun saw all things in southern slavery. 
And itis only just to his memory and to those who worked with him to say 
that through all this he was scrupulously abstaining from and protesting 
against the use of the baser weapons of political warfare, while his 
opponents were constantly yielding to the temptations of compromise, of 
expediency, and even of corruption, and thus letting slip the advantage 
which they might have drawn from the essential moral superiority of their 
position. A more dexterous politician might have scored political victories 
which Calhoun missed. He could never have bequeathed to his followers 
that earnest conviction and devoted enthusiasm which did so much to re- 
deem the inherent selfishness and brutality of the southern cause. 

It is only when Calhoun’s career is looked at as a whole and in detail 
that this can be understood, and therein, I think, lies the justification for 
the large scale of this book. Calhoun’s mind and work cannot be judged by 
samples. Of the ordinary autobiographical interest which we look for in 
letters we find little here. There is little of conscious self-revelation ; the 
formation of opinions has to be traced out by inference rather than 
learnt by direct avowal. Yet, steadily unfolding themselves, we see the 
definite mind, the inflexible purpose, the reserved, self-restrained, and some- 
what ungenial temper of the Ulsterman. That he was not only upright but 
thoroughly affectionate in all his domestic relations is evident. Yet 
the letter in which he discloses himself as a lover to his future mother- 
in-law, who was also his kinswoman by marriage, is curious in its reserve 
and formality. Unlike Lord Clive he wonders not at his own moderation, 
but at his own enthusiasm. ‘ This language does not correspond with 
my former opinion upon this subject. I formerly thought that it would 
be impossible for me to be strongly agitated in an affair of this kind.’ 
Yet to most readers the agitation will seem well under control, the 
language temperate and discreet enough to find a place in ‘ Elegant 
Extracts.’ ‘The contrariety of emotions it’ (a letter from his future 
mother-in-law) ‘ produced quickly subsided into the most agreeable feelings 
on reading its contents.’ 


x2 
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It is, indeed, impossible not to see that Calhoun’s influence over the 
southern planters was largely due to his freedom from their most 
characteristic failings, boisterousness of speech, class pride, and love of 
pleasure. There was in Calhoun a certain element of arrogance. But 
it was intellectual arrogance, begotten of strong conviction, and had no- 
thing in common with the contempt felt by landholding and slaveholding 
planters, reared in traditions of wealth, leisure, and outdoor life, for 
Yankee traders and citydwellers. The southern planter might treatcountry 
life after the manner of Falkland or after the manner of Tony Lumpkin. 
He might enjoy foreign travel and bring the resources of literature and 
art into his own home; or he might be a gambler and a cock-fighter. 
Calhoun’s tastes were equally remote from either phase of southern 
life. All that he had in common with the ordinary southerner, over and 
above his party creed, was a keen interest in the abstract philosophy of 
politics, an interest which was a tradition at least in Virginia from the 
days of the revolution. He was undoubtedly one of those who had gained 
a concentration and effectiveness by his remoteness from the ordinary 
distractions of life. The gain was all the greater because the sphere in 
which he lived was one where such distractions operated strongly. 
As with Parnell, sympathy of conviction on one central point, unlike- 
ness of tastes and mental habits in all others, were the secret of his in- 
fluence over a party. 

The letters written in the early part of Calhoun’s political career, 
those, for instance, when he was secretary of war in Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, are chiefly remarkable for their definite practical adherence to the 
special administrative questions with which they deal. At a later date, 
when Monroe had just died, Calhoun in a private letter sums up the 
character of his chief. The popular conception of Monroe regards him 
as little better than a respectable nonentity, living on the successes of 
Jefferson and Madison and on the shattered and demoralised condition of 
the old Federal party. Calhoun’s estimate was much higher and probably 
on the whole sounder. Brilliancy and flexibility of intellect counted for 
very little with Calhoun, industry, definiteness, and political honesty fora 
great deal. 


I shall ever hold the memory of the deceased in gratitude and reverence. 
It is now almost twenty years since our acquaintance commenced, during a 
considerable portion of which time I had ample opportunity, as chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Relations, while he was secretary of state, and as 
secretary of war under him during seven years of his administration, of forming 
a correct opinion of his character. Though not brilliant few men were his 
equals in wisdom, firmness, and devotion to his country. He had wonderful 
intellectual patience, and could above all men that I ever knew, when called 
on to decide on an important point, hold the subject immovably fixed under his 
attention till he had mastered it in all its relations. It was mainly to this 
admirable quality that he owed his highly accurate judgment. I have known 
many much more rapid in reaching the conclusion, but very few with a certainty 
so unerring (p. 298). 


That definite expression of judgment stands alone in this correspon- 
dence. There is no such estimate of Calhoun’s two great rivals, Clay and 
Webster. There are indeed many references to Clay, almost all indicative of 
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hostility and distrust. The nearest approach to a formal judgment upon 
Clay is in a letter written in 1844. 


Mr. Clay has been a great disturbing power in the harmonious and regular 
movements of our government, especially in the southern and western portions, 
where the influence of his personal character has been the most felt. He has 
done much to distract the South and to keep the West out of its true position. 


There are but few references to Webster, and nothing in the nature of 
a formal judgment on him. He, like Clay, was a ‘disturbing power,’ 
ever capable of producing new developements and unlooked-for combi- 
nations, and therefore repellent to one like Calhoun, who understood the 
action of mechanical forces in politics far better than he understood the 
working of public opinion or the possible complexities and vagaries of the 
public mind. Moreover both men would be distasteful to Calhoun, not 
only on political but on personal grounds. Clay was a gambler, Webster, 
to say the least, a spendthrift, and with such failings Calhoun had no 
sympathy. Nor was he in the least accessible to the personal charm of 
each man, a charm resting on brilliant oratory and even more on a genial 
and widely sympathetic nature, and in the eyes of admirers hardly im- 
paired by their patent inconsistencies and weaknesses. Yet it is certainly 
remarkable that in these letters we find no reference to the great nulli- 
fication battle between Webster and Haynes, a battle of which it was 
universally believed that though the hands were the hands of Haynes 
the voice was the voice of Calhoun. Calhoun, however, was not a man 


to turn readily to his friends for sympathy under defeat. Quickness in 
gauging public opinion was not among Calhoun’s gifts. Yet he can 
have hardly failed to see that the duel in the senate had brought nothing 
but harm to his own cause. 

There is in one of these letters, written in 1842, a very singular expo- 
sition of Calhoun’s career as a party man down to that time. 


I have for the last sixteen or seventeen years had no other object in view but 
to restore the old state rights, republican doctrines of ’98, and have acted under 
the solemn belief that on the restoration the existence of our free popular 
institutions depended. With a view to their restoration I placed myself in 
opposition to Adams and Clay, after the latter had elected the former president, 
and carrying with him all England in support of Mr. Clay’s American system. 
The first step in the restoration was to overthrow that system, and for that 
purpose it was necessary to expel them from power. With those views I 
supported General Jackson, and after he was elected separated from him for the 
same motives when I found that he took a stand in reference to the high pro- 
tective tariff, and some other subjects, that would defeat the object that I had in 
view, and threw myself on the state, in support of the doctrines for which I 
contended. With the same view, after nullification and the compromise act 
had settled the tariff controversy by a full surrender on the part of Clay and his 
friends of the protective principle, I used the whigs to bring down the power 
and influence of the executive and force back the party in power to 
the old doctrines, which they professed, but had almost entirely departed 
from in practice. That done, and when Mr. Van Buren and his administration 
fell prostrate in 1837, and when the whigs rushed forward to seize the reins of 
government and re-establish their old system, I interposed to prevent it, and 
sustained the administration at its utmost need. After their fall, in spite of my 
aid, pursuing the same object which had so long governed me, I joined my old 
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friends, from whom I had separated, and led on the contest a second time for the 
expulsion of the whigs—that is, the federalists—from power. The recent elec- 
tions amply prove that the work has been effectually done (pp. 519-20). 


Hammond, to whom the letter was written, was one of Calhoun’s most 
trusted lieutenants, one to whom he could unbosom himself fully and 
freely. Yet even so it is a singular piece of autobiography, singular and 
characteristic for a certain quiet arrogance in the claim to influence, and 
equally so for indifference to the possibility of being misunderstood. It 
is probable that Calhoun somewhat overrates his own constructive power, 
and that he was toa greater extent than he knew availing himself of 
combinations created for him by circumstances. The attempt to 
reconcile apparent changes of attitude with a persistent unity of purpose 
is one which popular statesmen have often made, and seldom with success. 
Calhoun can hardly be called a popular statesman. Yetin his case, and 
it is the highest tribute to his character, the plea was accepted with un- 
questioning confidence. For friend and foe alike he was the most 
consistent and the most honest of contemporary politicians. That was, 
no doubt, partly due to the fact that the one mastering purpose of his life 
proclaimed itself so persistently and so loudly. It was also due to another 
and a more honourable cause. Calhoun is best known as the chief of a 
hopeless cause, the champion of southern slavery. But it must never be 
forgotten that he was also the upholder of political purity, the persistent 
opponent of the ‘spoils system.’ Epigrammatic catch-words, such as 
form a large part of the stock in trade of an American politician, were 
articles that Calhoun dealt in but sparingly. Almost the only one that 
appears in these pages is his denunciation of ‘ the attractive cohesion of 
plunder’ as a party bond. This undoubtedly it was which made a 
convenient, and otherwise natural, alliance with Benton and the remnants 
of the old Jacksonian party an impossibility. 

A passage in one of his letters written in 1847, when, in the opinion 
of his adherents, there was still a chance of his becoming president, is 
worth quoting. 


Many of them, you among the others, overestimate the chance of my ele. 
vation by not taking the proper view of the nature of the difficulty in my way. 
It may be all summed up in one—that I am not in favour of the spoils policy 
(pp. 782-3). 


He has not gone unrewarded. Of all the leading American statesmen 
of that generation he perhaps alone has left a name untarnished by the 
slightest suspicion of corruption or intrigue. There are two passages in 
the letters of Calhoun’s correspondents which show the working of the 
same temper which animates their leader. The election of Polk to the 
presidency is usually looked on as the triumph of mediocrity, the 
inauguration of the reign of the ‘available’ man. No doubt it was so. 
Yet it is clear that there was a better side to the character of Polk, not 
perhaps as it really existed, but as it presented itself to some of his 
supporters. One of Calhoun’s correspondents writes just before the 
election, ‘ He’ (Polk) ‘ will look to integrity solely for office, and none will 
be removed except for deficiency in those points.’ And another writes 
after the election— 
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Should Colonel Polk close up his ears to all evil counsellors, reduce the 
expenditures, bring down the tariff to those expenditures, keep the patronage 
for principles and not for partisans, hold the appointing power as a trustee for 
wise and virtuous ends; divorce the treasury and the banks; divorce the 
patronage from party and throw reform chiefly on retrenchment—then his 
election will be a blessing. 


This prosaic Curio of American politics proved as great a disappointment 
as his prototype. To have seen in him a possible administrative reformer 
may have shown a great inability to judge of character. But the 
aspirations thus expressed at least show that the spirit which Calhoun 
represented and kept alive was not simply that of a greedy and arrogant 
oligarchy. 

On another important point Calhoun showed not only independence, 
but a clearness of vision with which he cannot always be credited. He 
persistently opposed the Mexican war. He plainly saw, as his letters 
show, that southern politicians could press their claims on the slavery 
question more effectively if their hands were clean in the matter of 
aggression. He at least was determined to purge himself from Hosea 
Biglow’s charge of ‘ stealin’ bigger pens to cram with slaves.’ 

Closely bound up with the spoils system was the evil of machine-made 
politics, and that too found an opponent in Calhoun. A leading Virginian 
politician, Seddon, describes Calhoun’s attitude. 


With the noble boldness which has ever characterised your public career 
you had struck a heavy blow against the wretched system of parity organisations 
and packed conventions, by which public opinion had been so long, at the will of 
selfish cliques of interested partisans, either manufactured or smothered (p. 923). 


On one point, indeed, Calhoun found himself forced into an attitude of 
inconsistency. He found, as every responsible member of the democratic 
party from Jefferson onward found when he came to face the responsi- 
bilities of office, that the party theory of state rights had to be modified 
in practice. In 1824 he writes— 


I am accused of advocating the power of congress to incorporate a national 
bank; but those who make the accusation, and who profess to admire Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Jefferson, seem to forget that I had the weight of their authority 
with me. The former approved the bill which I contributed to pass, and the 
latter approved of one which extended a branch of the United States Bank to 
New Orleans. Must I then be judged more rigidly than those old republican 
veterans ? (p. 221.) It is, again, objected to me that I am a friend to the 
system of internal improvements, and that I assert a power in congress to make 
roads and canals. Here I may again cover myself by the same authority. 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe have again and again approved of 
bills making appropriation for internal improvements (p. 222). 


When a politician of Calhoun’s temper, stubbornly independent and 
self-reliant, can only plead the example of others, he is practically 
admitting the charge against him. 

The progress of abolitionism on the one hand, of that pro-slavery 
sentiment of which Calhoun was the chief exponent and in a measure the 
creator on the other, can be clearly traced in these letters. The earliest 
definite reference is in a letter of Calhoun in 1834. He criticises a 
scheme for the extension and development of the Liberian project and 
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for emancipating the slaves in the district of Washington. Already he 
shows that morbid suspicion and dread of any attempt at reform which 
were among the worst features of the slave system. 


Such a move, should it be made, as itis certainly contemplated, can only be 
considered as the commencement of the work of immediate emancipation over 
the whole of the south (p. 327). 


There is a remarkable letter in 1845 from Hammond. He points out 


that there are arguments in favour of slavery which have never been 
adequately urged. 


There are many views of the matter not yet fully treated. Among them is 
to deprive the abolitionists of the claptrap of the ‘golden rule of Christ,’ 
‘the law of nature and natural rights,’ and to make them enure to our cause 
—to show that the ‘compact’ between master and slave is just and to the 


advantage of the latter, &c., trace ‘southern decay’ to other causes than 
slavery (pp. 1048-9). 


It was something gained to have forced the defenders of slavery from 
the sic volo sic jubeo attitude into the field of argument. 

It shows a strange blindness tothe signs of the times when we find one 
of Calhoun’s southern allies, Conner, writing in 1845 that the feeling for 
abolition was growing weaker in the north, that they are beginning to 
perceive ‘ that it is philanthropy misapplied to interfere with the subject of 
slavery.’ Calhoun at least indulged himself with no such delusions. More 
and more as time goes on do his letters betray a sense of despondency 
and pessimism, begotten, no doubt, partly of natural temper and inherited 
religious tradition, and intensified by defeat and personal disappointment. 
That feeling was shared by Calhoun’s ally Hammond. Within a few 
months of Calhoun’s death Hammond writes thus :— 


I know that the value of ‘the union is now ¢aleulated hourly in every 
corner in the south. I have thought this myself for twenty years, but where I 
met one five years ago who agreed with me I now meet fifty (p. 1198). 


Another correspondent of Calhoun, William Duval, writes at just the 
same time in a strain which shows how the issue was fast passing beyond 
the control of responsible statesmen like Calhoun, Duval begins by 
stating that ‘his mind and {blood are ‘cool and temperate.’ He then 
proceeds to illustrate his interpretation of these qualities. 


For one Iam ready to meet the worst that can now occur. My native 

state, Virginia, has stood forward nobly, and under her lead the south will rally in 
spite of the traitors that have stolen into her confidence and now like scorpions are 
stinging her bosom. Virginia has an immense store of arms, and she will dis. 
tribute them to sustain the south. When the time shall come (and I fear it is 
near) I will return to my native state, and leave nothing undone to procure 
1,200 stand of arms for a corps that I will raise and command in this state, and 
hold ready to march to any point where their services may be required. 
Tf our slaves must wrongfully be taken from us, we will try and settle them 
in the north ; we will give them freedom and let them conquer our enemies, and 
give them their cities and country that they may win by their arms. The 
coloured race will have much to encourage them in this attempt toward freedom, 
@ country they can call their own, wealth and honour the result. 

Able leaders, discipline, and arms will carry that destruction and ruin to our 
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enemies that they are preparing for us. The fancied security of the north may 
be shattered by a voleano—one which they little dream they are preparing for 
themselves (pp. 1191-2). 


Nothing shows more fully how complete the breach really was, how 
hopeless was any scheme of compromise, than the wrath with which Ham- 
mond denounces the cowardice and treachery of Virginia in that the 
majority of its public men were willing to accept the Wilmot proviso. 

As might be expected from Calhoun’s concentrated temper and ab- 
sorption in a single subject, there is little in these letters of interest out- 
side the struggle and development of parties. One of the few exceptions is 


& letter written by King, the American minister at Paris, in the autumn 
of 1844, 


The king of the French has returned from his visit to Queen Victoria. He 
is much elated with the reception he met with, which was, no doubt, flattering. 
But all this billing and cooing of the sovereigns cannot change the character of 
their people, nor eradicate the deep-rooted hostility which they entertain to- 
wards each other. Louis Philippe manifests, I fear, too anxious a desire to 
maintain peace with his haughty neighbours. "Tis certainly his true policy, 
but may be pressed too far. The French are a proud and sensitive people ; and 
any manifestation cn his part of truckling to England would arouse a spirit in 
the nation which would probably prove fatal to his dynasty. I regret that he 
is not as popular as he desires to be, for France was never more prosperous than 
under his wise and pacific policy, and I sincerely wish that his reign may be 
long. He is emphatically a man suited to the times; for having been taught in 
the school of adversity he has a just appreciation of men and things, which 
peculiarly fits him for the high destiny to which he has been called. I converse 
with him often and freely; and my intercourse with him has been all that I 
could desire. Mr. Guizot is able and adroit. He has a strong leaning towards 
England, whose government is his beau idéal. He is also represented by those 
who profess to know him well to be deceptive and false. Had this character of 
the prime minister been furnished me on my arrival, I should have reduced his 
conversation relative to Texas to writing, and submitted it to him for correction, 
so as to bind him to his declarations beyond the possibility of cavil or denial. 
His enemies say he will not hesitate to lie, whenever he thinks he can gain by 
so doing. He is probably at this very time one of the most unpopular men in 
France ; yet, sustained by the king, he will command a decided majority of the 
chambers, and for the present is secure in his position (pp. 989-90). 


It is like hearing a voice from the dead when we read a letter written 
in 1848 by Gallatin, the contemporary of Jefferson and Madison. At the 
age of seventy-nine he discusses the settlement of Mexico, with no pro- 
lixity and with all the clearness and force which made him a formidable 
rival to Hamilton. 

There is a remarkable passage in a letter written in 1847 by Bowie, a 
distinguished South Carolina lawyer. 


IT have often of late years been reminded of a prophecy, uttered to me by the 
late Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, some thirty-five years ago. .. . I wasindulging 
in a little enthusiastic admiration both of you and Mr. Clay, and predicting 
that you would both fill the presidential office. Mr. Grundy, agreeing with my 
encomium, said in very nearly these words: ‘I think you will find yourself 
mistaken; neither Mr. Calhoun nor Mr. Clay will ever be president of the 
United States; and I now predict further that after the last revolutionary 
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character who is qualified for the station shall have filled the office a first-rate 


statesman will never attain it ; such 9 man will never sell himself to a party, and 
can therefore never be elected.’ 


It may be doubted whether that prophecy would have been fulfilled if 
the mental gifts of Webster, Clay, or one may even say Van Buren, had 
been combined with the moral fibre of Calhoun. 

We are perpetually reminded throughout these letters that with all 
Calhoun’s intensity of conviction he lacked that confidence and hopeful- 
ness which are part of the needful equipment of a democratic statesman. 
It is a truism that men retain the ethos of hereditary creed after they 
have emancipated themselves from its formal trading. The Calvinism of 
his Ulster forefathers had rooted itself deeply in Calhoun’s nature. It 
influenced him as the hereditary Calvinism of New England influenced 
such men as Timothy Pickering. They saw in the triumph of the demo- 
cratic party the ruin of their country. They were by temper fatalists, and 
fatalism easily became pessimism. So it was with Calhoun. There is a 
significant passage in a letter written by him in 1744 to his daughter 


Mrs. Clemson, with more of self-revelation than was natural or customary 
with Calhoun. 


You must not suppose that in contending againsi corruption and interest 
I am impelled by the hope of success. Had that been the case I would long 
since have retired from the conflict. Far higher motives impel me, a sense 
of duty—to do our best for our country, and leave the rest to Providence. I 
hold the duties of life to be greater than life itself, and that in performing them 
manfully, even against hope, our labour is not lost, but will be productive of 
good in after times. Indeed, I regard this life very much as a struggle against 
evil, and that to him who acts on proper principle the reward is in the 
struggle, more than in victory itself, although that greatly enhances it. So 
strong is my faith in this belief, my dear daughter, that no appreciation of my 
efforts, either by the present or after times, is necessary to sustain me in 
struggling to do my duty, in resisting wrong, especially where our country is 
concerned, although I put a high value on renown. You will thus see that in 
struggling against the downward tendency of our country it is not because I 
do not take a just view of human nature, as you suppose, but because I am 


actuated by higher motives than what you attribute to me. But enough of 
this (pp. 744-5). 


There, perhaps, lies the true secret of a failure which one is at first 
tempted to attribute to the inherent weakness of Calhoun’s cause and to 
his inability to measure social and economical forces. For one who can 
write in that strain a democracy, young, ardent, and full of hope, has no 
prize. He may kindle enthusiasm in individual followers; he may inter- 
vene effectively as a restraining or a disturbing power ; as a party leader 
cr as a constructive statesman he is foredoomed to defeat. 


Joun A. Dove. 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertrigen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurten 
Frieden von 1871. Von Aurrep Stern. III. (Berlin: Hertz. 1901.) 


In this volume Dr. Stern has brought the narrative to the eve of the 
revolution of 1830. The interest, therefore, chiefly turns on eastern 
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affairs. English readers especially will find the careful account of Russia, 
which occupies the first hundred pages, of considerable use. It contains 
@ discussion on many circumstances and events, e.g. the accession of 
Nicholas I and the conspiracy of the Decabrists, on which information is 
not so easily attainable as on western affairs. Criticism could only be 
attempted by those who have a full knowledge of Russia and Russian 
authorities. In addition to the other sources of information on diplomatic 
history which the author used in the former volumes he has now been 
able to consult the Foreign Office papers preserved in the English Record 
Office. Some of the most important results of his researches he has 
already published both in foreign periodicals and in the English 
Historical Review for April 1900. It does not seem that besides this he 
has been able to add much to what was previously known regarding 
either eastern or Portuguese affairs. The ‘ Wellington Despatches’ and 
Mr. Lane-Poole’s ‘Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’ have already 
thrown a clear light on this period of British policy. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Stern was not able to use the English records for the earlier 
volumes, for, so far as my observation goes, during the period of Castle- 
reagh’s ministry they are of much higher value. So long as the traditions 
of the Great Alliance continued there was a much livelier and more open 
intercourse between British and foreign diplomatists than was the case 
when Canning’s influence had become predominant and parliamentary 
discussions were less full and open. For obvious reasons also in this 
period, when Russia becomes the protagonist on the European stage, the 
Vienna papers are of less importance, for Metternich was to a great 
extent reduced to the position of a helpless and inactive speculator. 

The period covered in this volume is not one which offers much that is 
attractive to the historian. It lacks unity. The affairs with which 
diplomatists were chiefly occupied, especially the settlement of Greece, were 
not of vital concern to most of the European states. The account of 
military events—the battle of Navarino and the Russo-Turkish war—is 
adequate and painstaking, but is lacking in vigour ; but the account of the 
work done by the men of various race who gave their services to the 
Greeks shows the author’s strict fairness and thoroughness. 

Of the chapters dealing with individual countries the most interesting 
is that on the reign of Charles X; the reports of ambassadors add 
something to the picture of France at this period. That on Germany calls 
for little comment ; we need only say that an important place is taken by 
such matters as the misdeeds of the elector of Hesse and the duke of 
Brunswick, which perhaps receive more attention than they deserve. I 
cannot but think that the chapter might have been omitted without much 
loss, and these and other similar subjects dealt with in immediate con- 
nexion with the revolution of 18380, for it is their result then which 
would alone justify their mention in a general history of Europe. These 
short isolated chapters show some want of skill in arrangement of the 
matter. The interest in the history of England is, of course, solely that of 
catholic emancipation. The difficult subject is satisfactorily dealt with, 
though Dr. Stern does not go behind the orthodox whig point of view or 
succeed in bringing before his readers the fundamental difficulties of 
Irish government. There is, however, no foreign historian who avoids so 
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successfully as he does the blunders and traps which are so frequent, 
especially in dealing with ecclesiastical affairs. The only oversight I 
have noted lies in the sentence, ‘ But without justification had the extor- 
tions by which the “ middlemen” filled their pockets been branded as 
Folterrent,’ an obvious but mistaken explanation of the term ‘ rack- 
rent,’ J. W. Heapram. 


Professor Valentin Letelier’s voluminous work entitled La Evolu- 
cion de la Historia (Santiago de Chile: Poblete Garin, 1900) is an 
expansion of a prizeessay. The author has read an enormous number 
of standard historical works, but they are mostly cited in French transla- 
tions when they do not happen to have been written in that language or in 
Spanish. He begins with tradition, myths, and legends, but he omits all 
allusion to one of the best examples of this primitive form of history, the 
Serb national gongs, which are our authorities for much that has occurred 
in south-eastern Europe and which still live in the mouths of the people. 
Again, in some parts of southern Europe the present religious ceremonial 
has been obviously engrafted on the old pagan worship. In dealing 
with chronicles he thinks that it is as easy to describe what happened 
centuries ago as to narrate a contemporary event beyond the writer's 
personal ken, forgetting how hard it is to understand the spirit of 
a remote age. There is nothing new in his attacks on purely personal 
history, which, as he says, lacks philosophic insight and does not seek 
the causes of phenomena. But he fully realises that history even now 
is not an exact science. More interesting is his remark that ‘for the 
medieval chroniclers astrology was the philosophy of history,’ so that 
there was a germ of scientific research in even their wild theories of 
comets and other portents, and he ingeniously points out that an accurate 
chronology led to an accurate geography. The difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy evidence owing to personal, party, or patriotic bias is 
discussed, nor will it be lessened for the future historian. Besides, the 
historian who has had no experience of affairs is scarcely competent to 
criticise prime ministers. Having seen a good deal of Chilian politics the 
author is exempt from this defect, and the passage (ii. 278) in which he 
describes the errors of a future historian who based his account of public 
life in Chile upon the Corrupt Practices Act is very humorous and throws 
incidentally, as do many others of his casual remarks, a flood of light on 
South American history. Yet his ideal historian is one who passes his 
whole life in a library and ‘ often is in absolute ignorance of what takes 
place outside.’ More scientific is the protest against the old theory that 
uneventful countries have no history. In a work containing 899 pages 
there are naturally mistakes, and also obvious misprints. Professor 
Letelier confounds Valerius Flaccus (i. 180) with Verrius Flaccus and 
Louis XI with Louis IX (i. 254); while the chief authority for the life of 
Apollonius of Tyana is not Vopiscus (ibid.), although that historian ex- 
pressed admiration for him, but Philostratus. The remark about great 
events and small causes was made by Aristotle centuries before Zurita 
(ii. 470), and the Tudors are confused with the Stuarts (ii. 471). The 
author apologises for his ‘ignorance of the language’ in which he writes, 
but his worst fault is his repetition and prolixity. If he had written a 
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quarter of what he has laid before us, he would have produced a better 
book and still have omitted nothing of material importance. W. M. 


Properly to appreciate the purport and value of M. C. Seignobos’s 
course of lectures on La Méthode Historique appliquée aux Sciences Sociales 
(Paris: Alcan, 1901), one must grasp very precisely the meaning of the 
‘social sciences’ in France. They constitute, by M. Seignobos’s definition, 
a residual group comprising (1) statistics, including demography, (2) the 
economic sciences, (3) the history of economic doctrines and experiments. 
To the procedure of these sciences M. Seignobos essays to apply the 
fundamental maxim of all science: ‘On doit isoler les faits pour les 
constater, les rapprocher pour les comprendre.’ As might be expected 
the writer is far more successful in formulating a scientific method for the 
former half of the prescription than for the latter. The verification of a 
single datum, though demanding a disciplined skill, is chiefly a matter of 
honesty, regularity, and patience ; the construction of an historical process 
or a climate of thought out of a collection of data demands qualities to 
which the most experienced legislator of the schools can contribute little 
more than a negative guidance. M. Seignobos, if he cannot inspire, 
offers useful advice. The historian just now is in his opinion chiefly 
threatened by two perils—the seduction of biological analogies and the 
exorbitant claims of ‘social science.’ Against the first peril his 
counsel to the student is resolutely to refuse to have dealings with 
abstractions, above all to avoid trifling with the seductive term ‘the 
organism.’ Against the second he emphasises the futility of all overhasty 
attempts to find a single key to the progress of humanity—in religion, in 
scientific discovery, above all in an economic interpretation of history. 
And here it must be confessed that in confining economic factors to con- 
ditions of history, and sharply distinguishing them from causes, he has 
come perilously near to one of those abstractions against which he so 
eloquently and justly protests. Every student of history will learn much 
by reading this manual and more by criticising it. — W. G. P.S. 


Dr. O. Schurtz’s Urgeschichte der Kultur (Leipzig: Bibliographisches 
Institut, 1900) is a good example of the modern wuvre de vulgarisation. 
Dr. Schurtz has a well-deserved reputation as a student of the history of 
civilisation; and it is no small gain when a man of his learning and 
judgment can be persuaded to sit down and write a readable summary of 
his subject for the use of the general public ; it is a notable symptom also 
when a German publisher finds it worth while to produce a genuinely 
scientific work in the style and with the accessories which appear in this 
instance. Naturally, over so large a field, the author cannot be speaking 
in all cases at first hand; and it is perhaps to be regretted that he has not 
provided either a few references at the foot of the page, or a select 
bibliography, which would have indicated both his own sources and, at the 
same time, the next steps to take, fora reader who was really interested in 
the subject. It would also have been serviceable to have indicated rather 
more clearly the sections in which serious controversy has been or is being 
maintained. The ‘general reader’ who attacks Dr. Schurtz’s book at all 
will in all probability know enough to be surprised at the dogmatic treat- 
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ment of some of the more disputable questions. But these are minor 
criticisms. The plan and the execution of the book are excellent, and 
though the form is popular the treatment is thorough, and accurate 
wherever we have tested it; there is much that is suggestive, and not a 
little that is new. J. L. M, 


The recent interest shown by the Italians in the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic is responsible for a Biblioteca Italo-Albanese, of which a small 
treatise, L’Albania, by Professor A. Galanti (Roma: Societa editrice 
Dante Alighieri, 1901), is the first volume. The author deals with the 
geography, creeds, and customs of the country, and then gives a slight 
but accurate and clear sketch of its history from the Peloponnesian war 
down to the proceedings of the Albanian league. There are, as he says, 
no national archives, though much lies buried in those of Venice; and 
Albania has had but three national heroes—Pyrrhus, Skanderbeg, and 
Ali Pasha of Janina. But many conquerors— Romans, Normans, 
Bulgarians, Serbs, Angevins, and Turks—have annexed that turbulent 
land, or at least held its ports, though none of them could destroy the 
lawless independence of the native chiefs. Durazzo, of which there is 
more left than the author implies, is in itself an epitome of classical and 
medieval history, and we have seen many an old inscription on its walls. 
Nor are the Albanian colonies in southern Italy without interest, while 
that strange race can boast of having given Crispi and Seismit-Doda to 
Italian politics, Clement XII to the papacy, and Mehemet Ali to Egypt. 
We miss any allusion to Skanderbeg’s house, and the lane still called 


after him, in Rome. Gibbon’s phrase remains true, that ‘a country in 
sight of Italy is less known than the wilds of America.’ There are some 
grotesque blunders in the bibliography. Thus one of Mr. Tozer’s 
admirable books is ascribed to the ‘Rev. Henry Fanshaw,’ Mrs. Blunt’s 
identity is effectually coneealed under the name of ‘ Daughter,’ and 
Freeman’s work on historical geography appears with a strange title; 
Gibbon and Finlay are cited in the old editions. W. M. 


In Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1901), a supplementary volume to the series of ‘Rulers of India,’ Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith has compiled a capital popular account of the ancient 
Indian empire under the renowned pietist Asoka. He was the grandson 
of Chandragupta, who by his sword freed his country from the sway of 
Macedonia and became the first ruler over a united India. Of the history 
of the thirty-eight years’ reign of Asoka (probably 272-244 B.c.) we ate 
but poorly informed, and a sanguinary though successful campaign 
against the kingdom of Kalinga in his ninth year is practically the only 
event recorded. In this war, so an inscription states, ‘one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons were thence carried away captive, one hundred 
thousand were there slain, and many times that number perished.’ From 
the same source we learn that the suffering entailed by this campaign led 
Asoka to eschew military glory and to adopt the Buddhist ‘ Law of Piety,’ 
and all that we know of the rest of his reign is concerned with his care for 
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the internal administration of his empire and his zeal for Buddhism, which 
through his endeavours grew from a local sect into a world religion. 
Apart from the inscriptions, the interpretation of which is‘ often obscure, 
the only other native sources upon which Mr. Smith could draw are the 
grotesque and contradictory legends of Buddhist monks. Like all legends 
they are rich in that verisimilitude of detail which to a less critical writer 
might have suggested a large degree of genuineness. In them Asoka 
appears as @ cruel monarch whose sudden conversion was due to his 
clerical advisers, to whom also the credit for the subsequent missionary 
enterprises is ascribed. Mr. Smith includes translations of the inscrip- 
tions and of some of the legends. From the former he has prepared an 
instructive chapter on the culture, life, and government of India in the 
middle of the third century s.c. The inscriptions reflect a period of 
great internal tranquillity, which is truly remarkable in view of the 
widespread and, to many of his subjects, doubtless irksome reforms which 
Asoka endeavoured to carry out, and it speaks well for the administrative 
abilities of this king that an empire as large as British India (with the 
exclusion of Burma) should have been so well kept in hand. A. 


There is always a peculiar fascination in the attempt to put us in 
personal contact with the historical figures of the ancient world. In J/ 
Cranio di Plinio (privately printed, 1901) Signor M. E. Cannizzaro has told 
the story of the recent discovery, at the mouth of the Sarno, of a Roman 
building containing the skeletons of seventy fugitives from the destruction 
of Pompeii. One, which lay apart from the rest, evidently belonged to an 
official of some importance, and its skull showed high intellectual deve- 
lopment. Did it belong to the elder Pliny? Signor Cannizzaro inge- 
niously shows how much there is in the various features of the remains 
which would be consistent with the story of his uncle’s death as told by 
the younger Pliny. Unfortunately there is one thing wanting, and that is 
the existence of any evidence which gives the smallest clue to the real 
identity of the person in question. All the rest is imagination. 

G. MoN. R. 


In a paper entitled Un Passo dubio di Ennodio (extracted from the Atti 
del vol. 81 dell’ Accademia Pontaniana, Naples, 1901) Signor M. Schipa 
discusses the troublesome question as to the meaning of the statement of 
Ennodius that Theodoric received the Alamans intra Italiae terminos 
sine detrimento Romanae possessionis and, rejecting Galanti’s opinion 
that Rhaetia is meant, and that of Mommsen in favour of Pannonia, 
pronounces for Noricum, which is said by Eugippius to have been stripped 
of its Roman possessors under Odoacer. The chronological difficulty, 
however, which the author brings against Mommsen’s opinion is not 
wholly removed by this solution; and Signor Schipa should not call 
the defeat of the Alamans ‘ the battle of Tolbiac.’ E. W. B. 


Owain Lawgoch—Yeuain de Galles: Some Facts and Suggestions, by 
Edward Owen, is a tirage a part from the Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion for the Session 1899-1900, and deserves warm 
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praise as giving for the first time a full and authentic setting to the history 
of Sir Owen of Wales, the Welsh knight who fought for the Valois kings 
against Edward III, whose exploits and death by treachery are well known 
from Froissart’s highly coloured and picturesque narrative. Froissart 
tells us in his vague fashion that Owen was the son of a prince of Wales 
whom Edward III had put to death and deprived of his inheritance. 
But this was obviously wrong, and few of us have suspected that it 
contained even a basis of truth. Yetso long back as 1827 Miss Angharad 
Llwyd, a Welsh antiquary, so little known that even the comprehensive 
hospitality of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ has found no place 
for her life, stumbled on a pedigree in a Hengwrt manuscript, which set 
forth Sir Owen’s descent with the utmost precision. It showed that he 
was the son of a knight named Thomas, who was himself the son of 
Rhodri, the younger son of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, and brother therefore 
of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and his perjured brother David. Furthermore 
it identified him with the rebel Owen Lawgoch, Owen with the bloody 
hand, whose treason is briefly noticed in the ‘ Record of Carnarvon.’ Yet 
later writers passed this statement by in utter scepticism. Documents 
were published from time to time, such as the post mortem inquest of 
Owen himself, a calendar of which was published so long ago as 1808, in 
which his genealogy is clearly stated. Yet no use was made of these, 
either by the older or by the more recent writers, notably not by Mr. 
Kingsford in his article on Owen in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
More facts came out in certain of the recent Record Office Calendars, the 
significance of some of which was briefly indicated in this Review. It 
was, however, reserved for Mr. Edward Owen to show with almost complete 
conclusiveness that Miss Llwyd was right after all, and that Sir Owen was 
formidable to Edward III because he was the great-nephew of Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd. This work he has done with admirable thoroughness, 
ransacking the records, printed and unprinted, and publishing in extenso 
those bearing on his hero. Itis an extremely scholarly and successful piece 
of investigation, and that the more so since Mr. Owen’s record work 
has been corroborated by Mr. J. H. Davies’s fruitful examination of some 
Welsh literary sources of great interest. It is true that Mr. Owen does 
not always quite make the most of his materials, and that here and there 
he goes wrong, as when he talks of ‘Saintogne’ for Saintonge and imagines 
that Kervyn’s uncritical edition of Froissart, valuable mainly for its copious- 
ness and its indices, can be mentioned in the same breath as that of Siméon 
Luce. But these are small things and quite beside the root of the matter. 
To have restored for this Welsh hero his place in his country’s history is a 
much greater service towards the advancement of serious Welsh historical 
learning than any number of volumes of facile and eloquent generalisations 
on the Celtic spirit and genius. It is by minute and original work like 
that of Messrs. Owen and Davies that real progress in this long neglected 
but mest fascinating subject can alone be made. T. F. T. 


Mr. A. G. Bradley’s volume on Owen Glyndwr in the series of 
‘Heroes of the Nations’ (London: Putnam 1901) deserves warm com- 
mendation for the clearness, brightness, and intelligence with which 
the rather complicated and dry details of the story are worked up into a 
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readable and attractive narrative. It is not given to every one to make 
Welsh history interesting, especially medieval Welsh history, and 
Mr. Bradley has succeeded exceedingly well in this primary duty of a 
popular writer. His book does not claim to be more than a popularisa- 
tion, and Mr. Bradley speaks very modestly as to his special qualifications 
for the task. But he has very nearly attained complete success. It was 
probably wise from his point of view to eke out the story of his hero 
with a summary of all Welsh history before and after Glyndwr’s own 
days. Unluckily these summaries, though useful to the general reader, 
bring out rather more clearly than the central biography some grave 
limitations to Mr. Bradley’s medieval scholarship. In treating of Owen’s 
life Mr. Bradley had always Mr. J. H. Wylie’s excellent and elaborate 
‘History of Henry IV’ to fall back upon, and with such a safe guide 
there was no great room for error, save in an occasional Welsh detail 
of the sort that has sometimes been outside Mr. Wylie’s ken, especially 
in his first volume. But even here Mr. Bradley writes rather too hastily 
for absolute precision. A careful revision of proofs by a competent 
medievalist would have saved Mr. Bradley from many an error which, 
insignificant enough for the most part in itself, makes up with its fellows 
a rather bad cumulative case against the writer. But even from the 
scholarly point of view Mr. Bradley deserves much credit. He has con- 
sulted a good many sources and most modern works, and he even went 
to the Record Office to read for himself the transcript there found of the 
famous document in which the Welsh chieftain made his submission 
to the antipope, a document, by the bye, which ought to be published 
inextenso. Moreover Mr. Bradley knows Wales well, and his picturesque 
descriptions and good and useful photographs brighten up the narrative 
very considerably. Inany future medieval work Mr. Bradley will be wise 
to be both a little more careful in his details and a little more critical 
in his use of authorities. Pennant’s ‘ Tourin Wales’ is an excellent work 
of its kind, and the ‘Iolo MSS.’ certainly did not all spring from the brain 
of Edward Williams. But it is not scholarly to follow Pennant as 
one would follow Adam of Usk or even Mr. Wylie. And the details of 
Glendower’s Glamorganshire campaigns, that are only vouched for by 
Iolo Morganwg, cannot be altogether accepted as proved to be true. If 
a personal remark may be permitted, I may point out that, though 
Mr. Bradley speaks very handsomely of the use he has made of a popular 
lecture by the present writer on Glendower’s career, he does not seem to 
have come across the article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ of 
which that lecture was a rough summary. Moreover he credits the same 
writer with the map of the period which is the work of Mr. Tait. 
%. F. &. 

Dr. Gustav Bauch’s little book on Die Anfiinge des Humanismus in 
Ingolstadt (Miinchen : Oldenbourg, 1901) is on a smaller scale than his 
similar work on Leipzig. The university of Ingolstadt was not actually 
founded till 1472, and, as Dr. Bauch barely pursues his investigations into 
the sixteenth century, there is not scope for a big volume. It consists 
mainly of notices of the more eminent among the early scholars at 
Ingolstadt, among whom Conrad Celtis stands out as the leading figure, 


In fact the book had its origin in an attempt to examine carefully into 
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Celtis’s correspondence and early history; and Celtis, therefore, fills a 
large part of it. Dr. Bauch develops carefully Celtis’s attitude towards 
humanism and the encyclopedic learning that he set up as its aim, and 
incidentally casts much light on the early history of the university, 
though he disclaims any intention of competing with Prantl. He has 
an interesting chapter on the gradual change of the text-books used by 
the arts faculty; and he notes in detail the eastward movement that 
followed Celtis’s migration to Vienna. The book will be of great value 
to students of university history and of humanism, for it abounds in 
facts and minutiae which are the fruits of Dr. Bauch’s research; but 
it is unfortunately not provided with an index. P. 8. A. 


Previous instalments of Dr. Paul Fredericq’s Corpus Documentorum 
Inquisitionis Haereticae Pravitatis Neerlandicae have been already noticed 
in this Review. It is only necessary here to point out that his fourth 
volume (Gent: Vuylsteke, 1900) covers the years from 1514 to 1525, that 
it contains much more hitherto unprinted matter, derived from the archives 
at Brussels and Amsterdam, the episcopal registers of Tournay and other 
sees, than its predecessors, and that the interest attaching to it is there- 
fore greater. It is an indispensable aid to the study of the religious 
history of the Netherlands, a sort of Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monuments,’ 
compiled with a less polemical purpose and more regard for historical 
accuracy. A. F. P. 


Herr Karl Benrath’s monograph on Julia Gonzaga (Halle : Verein fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, 1900) is an elaborately careful study of one of the 
lesser, but not least interesting, lights of the Italian ‘ protestant ’ move-’ 
ment. The author is somewhat inclined to lengthy discursions upon all the 
people with whom his heroine came into contact, thus rather distracting the 
reader’s attention from the main subject ; but he has succeeded in drawing 
a lifelike picture of the circumstances and surroundings of aristocratic 
society of the middle part of the sixteenth century. Julia Gonzaga 
(1513-1566) was a member of a junior branch of the house of Mantua. 
She was the wife of Vespasiano Colonna, and was left a widow at the age of 
sixteen. Endowed with extraordinary beauty and intellectual gifts, painted 
by Titian and by Sebastian del Piombo, and praised by Bernardo Tasso in 
laudatory verses, she, with her stepdaughter Isabella Colonna, held at her 
castle of Fondi a little court which became a favourite resort of literary 
men. The chief of her admirers was the brilliant and gallant young cardinal 
Ippolyto de’ Medici, who made no secret of his adoration for her, and who 
finally died in her arms. From Fondi she was driven by an attack of the 
corsair Chaireddin Barbarossa, who was said to have received an order from 
his master at Constantinople to bring him the most beautiful woman in 
Italy as a prize. Julia took refuge at Naples, where she fell under the 
influence of Valdes, who wrote his ‘ Alfabeto Christiano’ to resolve the 
religious problems raised in her mind by the preaching of Bernardo 
Ochino, and who dedicated to her his biblical translations. She became 
one of that little circle of his followers at Naples who clung to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, without ever pursuing it to its logical 
consequences, and without wishing to cut themselves off from communion 
with the church. The introduction of the Spanish form of the Inquisition 
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into Naples made her position very dangerous, and she was further com- 
mitted by a correspondence with Pietro Carnasecchi. She was summoned 
to appear before the Inquisition, and only her somewhat premature death 
saved her-from its severest judgment. Pius V, who himself examined 
her papers, remarked that if he had seen them before her death he would 
have had her burned. K. D. V. 


The abbé V. Dubarat, the editor of ‘ Le Bréviaire de Lescar de 1541,’ 
has just brought out a handsome folio reproduction of Le Missel de 
Bayonne de 1543 (Paris: Picard, [1901]). To this he has prefixed a 
history of the diocese from its origin, the whole forming a volume of more 
than 600 pages, the introduction being much longer than the Missal. 
The work is usefully illustrated; the history with plans, seals, &c., the 
Missal with careful copies of the old letters and woodcuts. W. W. 


La Réforme en Bourgogne (Paris: Fischbacher, 1901), by the late 
M. F. Naef, edited by M. Claparéde—both names familiar to students of 
Huguenot history—describes the failure of protestantism to make any 
appeal to the people of Burgundy, in spite of its proximity to Geneva 
and protestant Switzerland. From La France Protestante, the Bulletin 
de la Société de ’ Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, and from more 
recondite sources, such as local registers, M. Naef has probably collected 
most of what there is to be found about the history of the various 
reformed churches in the province. It amounts to very little. At 
Dijon, Autun, Macon, Bourg, and Pont de Veyle these churches have 
left traces of their existence, but for the great majority of congre- 
gations M. Naef could find little more than the occasional name of a 
minister, or allusion to a recantation. It is obvious that the existence 
of the reformed churches in Burgundy was precarious even under 
Henry IV, and that most of them died a natural death before the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes put a violent end to the rest. The 
fragmentary nature of the records throws no light on what doctrine these 
reformed churches adopted, though presumably it was akin to Calvinism, 
nor on the particular circumstances which caused their decay. A. F. P. 


In a notice of M. F. Funck-Brentano’s L’Affaire du Collier in this 
Review (vol. xvi. p. 821) it was observed that the author would have made 
his book more complete if he had added an account of the escape and 
death of Madame de la Motte. He has done more than this in his 
present volume, La Mort de la Reine (les Swites de l’ Affaire dw Collier), 
d’aprés de Nouveaux Documents recueillis en partie par A. Bégis 
(Paris: Hachette, 1901), which not only contains the story of Madame 
de la Motte to her wretched end in 1791, but also relates the sufferings 
and execution of Marie Antoinette, and all that can be discovered about 
the after-lives and deaths of the other principal persons concerned in the 
Affaire, of the cardinal Rohan, Madame d’Oliva, Joseph Balsamo or 
Cagliostro, and the count La Motte. Of these the count had the longest 
life, for he lived to 1830. He was employed in the police after the 
Restoration, was received in some respectable houses, as Victor Hugo 
notes in a passage in ‘Les Misérables’ which is quoted here, and was’ 
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called by himself La Motte-Valois and by others La Motte-Collier. He 
attempted to levy blackmail on the government by threatening to pub- 
lish his memoirs, and actually received a small pension. M. Funck- 
Brentano begins his short preface with the remark made by Napoleon on 
the Affaire, ‘ Peut-étre,’ disait-il, ‘la mort de la reine date-t-elle de la, 
and he brings forward many illustrations of the use which the revolu- 
tionists made of the alleged guilt of the queen in exciting the people 
against her. His book, though necessarily less interesting than its pre- 
decessors, is pleasant to read, and has some value for students of the 
period. It contains several engravings, and among them one after 
David's painful sketch of the queen on her way to the scaffold. W. H. 


A critical examination of the use made of their authorities by the more 
important historians of the French Revolution and of the value of those 
authorities would be most useful, and it is to be regretted that such an 
examination is not attempted by Signor A. Poggiolini, since he has so well 
executed the more modest task undertaken in his Ammiratori e Giudici 
della Rivoluzione Francese ; Thiers, Michelet, Blanc, Sybel, Taine, Tocque- 
ville, Sorel (Firenze: Seeber, 1901). He has given in little more than 
200 pages an admirable summary of the views and of the general con- 
clusions as to the character and tendencies of the Revolution expressed by 
the authors mentioned on the title-page. On facts and on the historians’ 
treatment of them he touches not at all or only incidentally. In a 
last chapter, after some sensible criticisms of Michelet and Louis 
Blanc, he points out how vain are, and must remain, the attempts of 
M. Aulard and of the school to which he belongs again to throw around 
the revolutionary legend the halo which has been irrevocably dissipated by 
the attacks of Sybel and Taine, and by the more impartial researches 
and sober judgment of Tocqueville and Sorel. Tosay, as M. Aulard does, 
that to understand the Revolution we must love it is to confess that it 
cannot be loved unless misunderstood. The apologists of the men of 
the Revolution lament and condemn their crimes and errors; can they 
justify the presumption and self-confidence which sought to create a new 
heaven and a new earth? If the existing political and social organisa- 
tion, the result of centuries of evolution, of the efforts of countless 
generations, was altogether unjust, illogical, and unendurable, could it be 
so easy to bring into being in a few weeks or months a state which should 
realise every aspiration for justice, symmetry, and happiness ? B. 


The editor of the comte A. de la Garde Chambonas’s Souvenirs 
du Congrés de Vienne (Paris: Vivien, 1901) deprecates too vigorous a 
judgment on a writer whose ‘ unparalleled benevolence on no occasion 
allows the note of criticism to break the gamut of praise.’ He could not 
have better prepared us for these prolix commentaries, overflowing with 
a human-kindness which is perfectly satisfied with Metternich, sees in 
Talleyrand only the amiable sides of a not wholly flawless character, 
touches the moral foibles of Alexander with the finger-tips, and is only 
moved to mild sarcasm by the eccentricities of the British embassy. 
After Varnhagen and others there is nothing new about these reminis- 
cences of a congress where it is foolish to suggest that little work was done, 
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but where its workers were few and the name of the idlers was legion— 
except perhaps the casual autobiographical sketch, given by Tettenborn 
to the author at a restaurant, a lifelike page or two dedicated to the 
tragic memory of the duke of Reichstadt, and at the close of the book a 
striking contrast (which, of course, has nothing to do with the congress of 
Vienna) between Alexander Ypsilanti and Capo d’ Istria. As for the duke 
of Reichstadt, it is sufficient to note that, according to this writer, ‘ the 
emperor Francis, convinced that truth ought to be the basis of all 
education, and especially of that of a prince, desired that his grandson 
should be kept in ignorance of nothing.’ It is a curious coincidence, of 
which M. Rostand should be made aware, that the retreat at Baden to 
which Marie Louise and her son withdrew in order to escape from the fétes 
at the congress was called the Vale of St. Helena. At Schénbrunn La Garde 
was introduced to the ill-fated child by the prince de Ligne, from whom as 
his kinsman and special patron the count received much kindness at Vienna, 
and of whom he has a great deal, though apparently little that is new, to 
say. ll the old stories, however, duly reappear, together with what 
is here guaranteed as the true version of the old gentleman’s remark, made 
shortly before his death, viz. that he had no intention of providing the 
society of the congress, which had exhausted every other form of excitement, 
with the spectacle of a field-marshal’s funeral. The current form of the 
story makes him say that he was about to furnish ‘ces rois’ with this 
spectacle—‘ wne philosophie fort désirable sans doute, mais qui n’était 
pas la sienne.’ As is observed in this volume, and as the celebrated 
printer Isabey (who figures largely in it) found when he had become the 
hero of a legendary game at leapfrog in which he was said to have tumbled 
over the emperor Napoleon—nothing has so assured an existence as a 
story once set in circulation. A. W. W. 


The Letters of John Richard Green which Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
edited (London: Macmillan, 1901) may be here mentioned for the light 
they throw on the writer’s successive schemes of production and for the 
instructive criticism they contain of his own powers and failings as an 
historian. His first scheme, the history of the Angevin kings, seems never to 
have advanced beyond the stage of notebooks ; but a great deal is told us of 
the steps by which the ‘ Short History of the English People’ was slowly 
evolved, and of the relation which the larger ‘ History’ was intended to 
bear to that work. Outside his own books there is much that deserves 
comment. Whether sound or unsound, natural or eccentric, Green’s 
views of historical problems are always interesting. He had also a gift 
for letter-writing, which he carefully cultivated, and he maintained a 
vigour and a vivacity in his letters which even constant illness could 
seldom quench. Looking back after a quarter of a century it is strange 
to recall that but for his discouragement at the criticism passed upon the 

Short History,’ added to the anxiety of health, he would probably have 
anticipated the foundation of an Historical Review by a number of 
years. C. 


Students of colonial history will cordially welcome Mr. H. P. Biggar’s 
monograph on The Early Trading Companies of New France (Toronto: 
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University Library, 1901). Some idea of the research of which it is the out- 
come may be gathered from the fact that the examination of the sources 
contains almost as many pages as does the actual text of the narrative. 
A work of this kind could only be usefully criticised by one who had 
himself examined the French archives. It is enough here to point out 
that Mr. Biggar has evolved order,out of the confusing alternations of 
monopolies, withdrawals, and freedom of trade which puzzle the reader 
of early Canadian history. The conclusion that New France suffered 
‘from the two evils of no colonists and excessive governmental control’ 
may not be new, but it has probably never before been based upon such 
solid foundations. Mr. Biggar’s researches throw much light on the 
negotiations which led up to the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. It has 
been generally stated in histories of Canada that the restoration of 
Quebec by Charles I was in return for the payment of the remaining 
portion of his wife’s dowry. In fact, however, Quebec would have been 
restored in any case, as having been taken since the signing of peace at 
Susa on 29 April 1629. The settlement in question was made about 
Port Royal. It may be noted that by a misprint the surrender of Quebec 
is misdated in the table of contents as 20 July 1627 instead of 20 July 
1629. H. E. E. 


In the collection of the forty-five essays and reviews which make up Pro- 
fessor W. J. Ashley’s Surveys Historic and Economic(London : Longmans, 
1900) the compiler has anticipated the loving labours of his future bio- 
grapher, and has enabled the reader to appreciate the consistency of his 
position and the wide range of his studies. Two out of the eight sections 
into which the volume is divided, entitled respectively ‘ Medieval Agrarian ’ 
and ‘ Medieval Urban,’ consist mainly of reviews, all eminently conscien- 
tious, but some few, perhaps, of too slight a character to demand reprinting 
(e.g. those on Mr. Jenks’s ‘ Lawand Politics in the Middle Ages’ and Mrs. 
Green’s ‘ Town Life in the Fifteenth Century’), while four pages is a scant 
allowance for such a work as Professor Maitland’s ‘ Domesday Book and 
Beyond.’ Characterising them broadly, one may say that the writing in 
the first section is more decisive, in the second more receptively impar- 
tial. Professor Ashley has his own very definite view of the servile 
origin of the manor. He does not appear to have engaged himself to any 
‘ one theory of the origin of the town. The section devoted to the 

economic relations between England and the American colonies deserves, 
from its intrinsic interest and its clear presentation, to be read with care, 
and the argument is carried a step further by a paper on American 
. smuggling, in which the writer replies to the criticism urged by Mr. A. 
H. Johnson in the Economic Journal. The conclusion of the matter, as 
Professor Ashley reads the evidence, is that, with the exception of the 
molasses business, ‘the great bulk of American import trade was strictly 
legal, because the colonials had no interest that it should be otherwise.’ 
Another section, headed ‘ Industrial Organisation,’ contains a lecture on 
the ‘ Economic Atmosphere of America,’ which those who were fortunate 
enough to hear it either in Oxford or in London will be glad to read and 
weigh at their leisure. The preliminary addresses on the ‘Study of 
Kconomic History’ may be taken as defining Professor Ashley’s own 
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position. If one is inclined to resent the tone of anifation, verging on 
contempt, which he adopts towards the ‘ pure economist,’ one is pleased 
to find that the ‘pure historian’ doesnot escape the lash. ‘The 
historian and the economist may expel natute with the fork of the 
seminary or the deductive method; but Nemesis stands very near the 
shoulder of “pure economics” or ‘pure history,” and in America it 


usually calls itself “ Sociology.” ’ W. G. P. 8. 


Mr. William Warrand Carlile’s work on The Evolution of Modern 
Money (London: Macmillan, 1901) cannot properly be described as a 
history, nor yet as a theoretical treatise. It contains historical chapters, 
but even these are not always purely historical, but often slide into 
discussions of economic theory. So far as the historical part of the book 
goes Mr. Carlile maintains the thesis that the first place in the monetary 
circulation in Europe from 1252 (?)—the terminus a quo is not clearly 
marked—has always been taken by gold. That metal has been ‘the 
principal medium of foreign trade and the true though not the popular 
standard of values.’ The official recognition of gold by England in 1816, 
and the official demonetisation of silver by the Latin union in 1873, are, 
therefore, the very reverse of revolutionary. The change from silver to 
gold had taken place in England as early as the reign of Edward III, and 
in Italy as early as the close of the thirteenth century. Such a conten- 
tion would be very important if it could be proved ; but we do not think 
that Mr. Carlile, although he brings a good deal of miscellaneous reading 
and natural acuteness to bear upon monetary questions, has gone near to 
proving it. He can show, of course, that gold was frequently used in the 
middle ages, that it is stipulated for in many contracts and international 
treaties, and that gold marabotins circulated freely in southern France. 
But a standard? It is here that Mr. Carlile seems to us to break down. 
He has not, in fact, appreciated in the least degree the vast amount of 
learning which would be required to establish such a contention. And 
does not the abortive attempt of the French government to fix a gold 
standard in 1577 in itself militate against his theory ? D. 


The Swiss Heraldic Society has recently commenced the publication 
at Ziirich (as an appendix to its quarterly periodical, the Archives 
Héraldiques Suisses, or the Schweizer Archiv fiir Heraldik) of a most 
useful work to which the attention of historical students may here 
be drawn. It is entitled Genealogisches Handbuch zur Schweizer 
Geschichte, and is intended to give, in two volumes, the genealogies of 
all the feudal families which have had anything to do with Swiss 
history. The first volume will contain the genealogies of the greater 
dynasties (as yet fourteen—that is, those of the kings of Burgundy, 
888-1032, the Habsburgs, Lenzburgs, Kyburgs, Ziiringen, Gruyéres, 
Toggenburgs, and Rapperswils—have appeared), while the second will be 
devoted to the minor and local houses. Each name in each genealogical 
table has a reference number to the notes appended to each table, in 
which the bibliography for the main facts of the life of the particular 
person is given. This feature is, of course, especially valuable in 
the case of the less known members of each family, while in this 
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way a vast amount of information, hitherto widely scattered, is con- 
veniently brought together. The second volume will be even more 
prized, as the materials for the minor feudal families are often hard of 
access to students, while now it will be quite easy to establish the 
identity of a local magnate mentioned in a document, and this will help 
in immediately dating that document. We shall look forward to the 
speedy conclusion of this undertaking, which involves a far greater 
amount of labour than might at first sight be realised. Beautifully 
executed reproductions of the seals of the more important personages 
concerned enhance the value of this work. W. A. B.C. 


The Time Table of Modern History (a.p. 400-1870), compiled and 
arranged by M. Morison (Westminster: Constable, 1901), provides the 
historical student with a very useful conspectus of parallel dates. 
Printed in atlas quarto form, the extension of the columns across every 
two opposite pages enables as many as fourteen different countries to be 
dealt with separately, and the eye can readily take in at a glance the 
events which were happening in each of them at any particular date. 
An average of ten pages is devoted to each century. The work is freer 
from errors and misprints than some of those in use, though we have 
noticed ‘ Donatim ’ of Constantine (p. 19), Nantes for Mantes (p. 32), and 
‘ De Clericis Laicos ’ (p. 52). The entries might often with advantage be 
a little fullerand more specific, and occasionally they are misleading, as 
when we are told under 1354 that ‘ Berthold Schwarz, a German monk, 
invented gunpowder about this time.’ The assertion under the year 1000 
that the end of the world was then expected is an indication that the 
compiler is not fully abreast of the results of modern research. But with 
these reservations the ‘Time Table’ is a praiseworthy piece of work, 
which the student will find a valuable companion if he uses it to orientate 
himself, not as a catena of facts which may be accepted without further 
inquiry. A good index, twenty-five genealogical tables, and numerous 
tables of reigning families add to its usefulness ; and by arrangement with 
the Clarendon Press the publishers have been enabled to furnish it with 
the unusual feature of a complete series of maps of Europe. These are 
taken from the ‘ Oxford Historical Atlas,’ and are the best that have been 
done on this scale. We observe that the slip by which in two of the 


earlier maps Tolosa (Toulouse) found its way into the Pyrenees is not 
here corrected. J.T. 


Mr. G. P. Gooch’s Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899) 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1901) marks a new and fruitful departure 
in the sphere of manuals. Its origin, as the compiler explains, was 
due to Lord Acton’s suggestion, proceeding from the conviction that 
‘history embraces ideas as much as events.’ On the left-hand page 
stand the annals of politics; on each right-hand page the annals of 
culture (in its widest sense), grouped under black-letter heads. By 
a system of numbering each paragraph a student is enabled, with the 
aid of an almost complete index, to trace the chronological sequence of 
the development of a people on a department of art, literature, and science. 
The scheme is one of admirable economy, and, if the contents sometimes 
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challenge criticism or suggestion, we have every reason to be grateful 
that the start has been made. The framework is there; there is no 
reason why each succeeding edition should not be better than the last. 
A work covering so large a field, as the compiler very justly observes, 
would properly require a committee of specialists; and he gratefully 
acknowledges the valuable expert assistance he has received. The work 
will gain in value if the principle admitted be formally adopted for the 
future. It should embody the contributions of a large staff of specialists, 
each confining himself to the department and to the period with which 
he is intimately acquainted. Whatever may be urged as to the drawbacks 
of the application of the division of labour to the writing of history, there 
can be none in the preparation of a manual such as this under the super- 
vision of a really competent editor with a just sense of proportion. A 
few errors will certainly have crept in. For instance, Bentham’s 
‘Principles of Morals and Legislation’ is entered under the two dates of 
1780 and 1789; but the error is easy to understand. There must be 
omissions ; every reader would, no doubt, be ready to add suggestions. We 
note a few which can hardly have been deliberate. If North finds a place 
among great translators, why not Florio and Skelton? The publication 
of Hobbes’s ‘ De Cive ’ (1642) is not mentioned ; but Bramhall’s work of the 
same date is (why is not its title given?) The author of ‘ Sandford and 
Merton ’ surely claimsa place. If Lord Monboddo, why not Lord Kames ? 
Students of primitive religion will look in vain for the name of Mann- 
hardt, although they will find that of Frazer (but notin the index). Legal 
historians will ask a place for Otto Gierke. Numismatics seem rather 
neglected. The discovery of Bacchylides is mentioned, but not that of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Athenian Polity.’ The names of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Bret 
Harte, and A. H. Clough do not seem to occur. There will be much to 
be added. As we near the end of the nineteenth century the standard of 
admission seems to grow alarmingly lax. Are we, indeed, living in an 
age in which culture-makers pullulate, or has the triumph of a sixpenny 
edition come to be accepted as the test of the epoch-maker? We shrink 
from the delicate task of the elimination of the unfit, but perhaps in the 
brief interval which will elapse before a second edition is called for some 
of the reputations signalised in the first will have sunk into oblivion. 
Again, we are not sure how far it is either possible or expedient to 
epitomise a work of philosophy or literature, or to explain the meaning 
and value of a scientific discovery within the limits of a handbook. In 
this edition Mr. Gooch’s practice has vacillated. Before the next he 
ought to adopt a consistent policy. Certainly in philosophy the attempt 
is of very little use. Neither Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ nor 
Lotze’s ‘ Microcosmus’ can be effectively epitonrised in three lines. One 
more point: in such a manual dates are all-important. In the case of a 
work the publication of which extended over a number of years the 
extreme dates should be given. We learn that the first volume of Gibbon 
appeared in 1776, but nothing is said of the rest of the work. Grote’s 
‘History ’ is assigned to 1846, but its publication was not completed till 
1856. W.G. P. 5S. 











Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. | 


Palaeographical notes: by L. Travse [criticism of the results of recent work, specially 
on the discrimination between the productions of the Insular and Continental 
schools in Carolingian times].—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

The manuscripts of the abbey of Grandmont: by C. CoupErc [who prints a fifteenth- 
century cataloguej.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, xii. 4. 

The canons of Sardica: by. J. Frrepricx [who holds them to be a forgery eomposed 
at Rome not long before 417, probably by an African, and modelled inter alia 
upon a rescript of the emperor Gratian]. SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil. Cl.) 
1901. 3. 

The Greek Acts of SS. Dasius, Gaius, and Zoticus, martyrs of Nicomedia.—Anal. 
Bolland. xx. 3. 

The date of Moses of Khoren: by F. C. Conyseanre [arguing as against Carriére in 
favour of the traditional date, namely the fifth century].—Byz. Zft. x. 3, 4. 

John Malalas and Tzetzes: by E. Pazrzia [who notes that Tzetzes always cites 
Malalas as John of Antioch}.—Byz. Zft. x. 3, 4. 

On the * Martyrologium Hieronymianum :’ by L. Ducuesnyz [in reply to B. Krusch].— 
Anal. Bolland. xx. 3. 

The oldest manuscript of the ‘ Aenigmata Bonifatii’ [Paris MS. Lat. 13046]: by L, 
Travse and E. Dimmier.—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

The narrative of the building of Hagia Sophia: by T. Precer [fixing the date of this 
diegesis before 850].—Byz. Zft. x. 3, 4, 

An encomium on St. Theodorus Siceotes by Nicephorus the sceuophylax : printed by 
C. Krrcn.—Anal. Bolland. xx. 3. 

A supposed conciliar address of Hadrian II: by H. Scurors. II. [The writer decides 
that it is not a spoken address but a written statement drawn up possibly by 
Anastasius the librarian].—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 2, 3. 

On the date of the first four books of the Continuator of Theophanes: by E: W. 
Brooks [who regards them as anterior to the death of Constaniine Porphyrogen- 
netos].—Byz. Zft. x. 3, 4. 

On the oldest Lives of St. Adadbert: by M. Perupacu.—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

Theopylaktos’ Book against the Latins: by J. Drasexe [discussing the schism between 
the churches].—Byz. Zft. x. 3, 4. 

Papal bulls in favour of the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem [1184-1475] : 
printed by J. G. C. Joostrna.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., i. 3. 

The four papal letters in the collection of letters of St. Hildegard: by P. von WixTER- 
FELD [who shows that the first three are forgeries].—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

On the life and writings of Albertus Magnus: by P. pz Lo#. I.—Anal. Bolland. xx. 3. 

A Valenciennes chronicle: by V. Fris [on its value as a source for the history of the 
struggle between Edward III and Philip of Valois].—Bull. Comm. roy. Histoire, 5th 
ser. xi. 3. 
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A lament in dialogue on the fall of Constantinople: printed from two manuscripts 
by K. Krnumsacner.—SB. Akad. Wiss. Miinchen. 1901. 3. 

On the biography of Costantino Lascaris: by V. Lasate, with letters [1469-1494].— 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 1, 2. 

Letters and documents relative to Philibert of Chalon, prince of Orange [1502-1530. 
The correspondence belongs chiefly to the years 1527 to 1529, and comprises 
many letters to and from the emperor Charles V, making an important contribution 
to the Italian history of this period].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxix. 1-5. 

Two letters of Charles IX and of Francis duke of Anjou to the sultan of Turkey 
(Jan. 1569/1570 and 1578]: printed by E. BLocnet.—Rev. hist. Ixxvii. 2. Nov. 
New documents relating to the exchange of the chief Turkish prisoners iaken at 
Lepanto: by M. Rost. [The exchange was urged by Venice and the pope, but resisted 
by Philip II until the Turkish capture of Goletta.J—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 

1, 2 (continued from xxi.). 

Unpublished docwments concerning the occupation of Ostend by the troops of the United 
Provinces and of England [1584-1604]: by E. Viretinck [giving details as to the 
state of the town, and to hostile acts committed by the garrison].—Bull. Comm, 
roy. Hist., 5th ser., xi. 2. 

Notes of an anonymous Florentine traveller in the East and West Indies [probably 
written for Christina, wife of the grand duke Ferdinand I]: printed by D. 

Catetxaccr.—Arch. stor. Ital. 1901. 3. 





The Roman senate, 4.v. 65: by P. and J. Wirrems.—Le Musée Belge. 1901. 2. 

The history of millenarianism down to the time of St. Augustine: by V. Exmont.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixx. 2. Oct. 

The religious policy of Constantine: by C. Carassat (with especial reference to the 
property and buildings of the Christian church.]—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 1, 2. 
On the chronology of the first four Frankish synods of the eighth century : by B. Szrr. 

Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 3, 4. 

The coronation of Charles the Great: by the late E. Sackur [who argues that Leo III 
crowned Charles emperor with the object of providing for the execution of criminal 
judicature in Rome, and in particular for trying the faction of the civic nobility 
opposed to the pope on the charge of majestas.|—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 3. 

The marriage of the emperor Theophilos ; by E. W. Brooks [who fixes it on 12 May, 
821].—Byz. Zft. x. 3, 4. 

On a recent theory as to the origin of the royal house of Savoy: by F. Lasruzzr [at- 
tacking G. de Manteyer’s ‘ Les Origines de la Maison de Savoie en Bourgogne ’].— 
Arch. stor. Ital. 1901. 3. 

The considerations which induced Edward III to assume the title King of France: by 
W. I. Lows [showing by a survey of diplomatic and political history from 1323 to 
1338 that Edward’s action was largely defensive].—Rep. Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1900. 1. 

The travels of Tassin Gaudin, a chevalier of Beauce in the fifteenth century: by 
H. Srer [who prints an order of Henry VI releasing him from imprisonment, 1425]. 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 4. 

The Hussites and the council of Basle in 1431-2: by L. Horman. V.—Cesky Cas. 
Histor. Nov. 

Milan and an abortive alliance against the Turks: by F. Fossatt [to prove that the 
failure of the proposed league after the Turkish capture of Otranto in 1450 was not 
due to the resistance of Milan], with documents.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxi. 

On the biography of Justus Calvinus Veteracastrensis [who assumed the name of his 
patron Baronius on his conversion to the Roman church in 1602]: by G. Buscx- 
BELL, With some correspondence.—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 2, 3. 

Russia and the papacy: by P. Prertine. III. [in continuation of the history of the 
False Demetrius}].—Russk. Star. Sept.—Nov. 

Contributions to the history of the thirty years’ war: edited from the remains of 
Anton Gindely by J. Himn [1623-1627. One section is on the English marriage 

negotiations with Spain and France].—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. Ixxxix. 1. 
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The Roman curia and the adoption of the title of King of Prussia by the elector 
Frederick III of Brandenburg [1701]: by W. Frrepenssure [from materials in the 
Vatican archives].—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 3. 

Austria; France, and Bavaria in the war of the Spanish succession: by C. F. Preuss. 
IIl.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iv. 4. 

The embassy of the count de Castellane to Constantinople [1741-1747]: by F. Rovsszav. 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixx.2. Oct. 

The last campaign of marshal de Rochambeau [1792]: by A. pE GannreRs.—Rev. 
Quest. hist. lxx. 2. Oct. (continued from 1. July and concluded). 

The French expedition to Egypt in 1798 {in connexion with Captain de La Jonquiére’s 
book].—Edinb. Rev. 398. Oct. 

The battle of Dresden, from unpublished materials: by the comte M. Le Bicvus pr 
Germiny.—Rev, Quest. hist. Ixx.2. Oct. 

The causes of the Crimean war [from notes of conversations with marshal Canrobert] : 
by G. Barst.—Rev. générale de Belgique. Oct. 

A minute of the prince of Prussia on Russian policy [July 1855]: printed by T. 
Scuremann.—Hist, Zft. lxxxvii. 3. 

The empress Frederick [¢ 5 Aug. 1901]. - Quart. Rev. 388. Oct. 


France 


Four charters granted to the abbey of St. Remigius at Sens [835-853]: by A. 
Wermincuorr.—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

Judicial institutions in the Angevin region of France in the eleventh century: by L. 
Haren [from diplomatic materials].—Rev. hist. lxxvii. 2. Nov. 

The month of ‘deloir’ [found in charters of the thirteenth century]: by A. Tomas 
[who decides that it always means December, and never August].—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, Ixii. 4. 

Le’ Livre royal de Jean de Chavenges: described, from a Barrois MS., recently 
purchased from the earl of Ashburnham by the French government for the 
Condé Museum at Chantilly, by L.Det1ste.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 4. 

welling in the time of Brantéme.—Quart. Rev. 388. Oct. 

rief discourse on the life of madame Claude du Chastel, lady of La 
Mussaye: by G. Vatite and P. Parrovru [giving first a supplement to the 
introduction, which controverts the doubts expressed by Mariéjol in the ‘Revue 
Critique’ as to the authenticity of these memoirs by supplying further details as to 
the history of the manuscript with a facsimile, and secondly additional original 
documents, including four wills successively drawn up by Charlotte Gouyon].— 
Ann. de Bretagne, xvii. 1 (continued from xv. 4). 

The dismissal of Margaret of Valois from the court of Henry III and her recon 
cilation with the king of Navarre [August 1583-April 1584), from unpublished 
materials: by the comte BacuEnautt pe PucnEsse.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixx. 2. 

i Oct. 

i The rising of the protestants at Vols in Vivarais [1653]: by A. pe Cazenove.—Bull. 

Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. 1.11. Nov. 

The shipping and commerce of Nantes [1661-1715]: by E. Gasory [the first part of 
an elaborate treatise based largely on the records of the ministry of marine, 

i which aims at showing how, at the end of the seventeenth century, Nantes was 

| the first French port and one of the most important cities of the world].—Ann. de 

] Bretagne, xvii. 1. 

Anacharsis Cloots: by H. Baviic.— Révol. Franc. xxi. 2, 4,5. Aug., Oct., Nov. 

An unpublished letter of madame Elisabeth [5 March 1787]: printed by L. 
Prncaup.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixx. 2. Oct. 

A letter of Napoleon Bonaparte [8 Sept. 1793] to lieutenant-colonel Gassendi 

| [reprinted from the Société Bourguignonne de Géographie et d’Histoire, xxvii. 1901]. 

Révol. Frang. xxi. 5. Nov. 

Jean Léchelle, general in chief of the army of the west, and the events in La Vendé 

in October 1793, from unpublished materials; by F. Caevatien.—Rev. Quest. hist- 

Ixx. 2. Oct. 
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Grégoire and vandalism: by J. Guittaume [quoting part of the report on the inscrip- 
tions on public monuments of 21 nivése, an II, in which Grégoire for the first time 
employed the word ‘vandalisme.’ Lakanal’s claim is discredited].— Révol. Frang. 
xxi. 2,3. Aug., Sept. 

The royalist conspiracy in the Haute-Garonne in the years IV and V: by J. ADHER.— 
Révol. Frang. xxi. 3. Sept. 

The 18th fructidor at Marseilles and in the Bouches-du-Rhéne: by A. Bernarv.— 
Révol. Frang. xxi. 3. Sept. 

Napoleon and Corneille [a curious note of Napoleon’s]: reprinted from the ‘ Inter 
médiaire des Chercheurs et des Curieux,’ 20 July, 1901, by F. A. AvLarp.—Révol. 
Frang. xxi. 3. Sept. 

The Jesuits in 1814: by A. Marutez. [When the secular clergy at Montpellier and 
Béziers took the lead in petitioning Louis XVIII to restore the Jesuits, Aubernon, 


the prefect of the Hérault, feared that they might spread Russian influence in 
France].—Reéyvol. Frang. xxi. 5. Nov. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The charter of Lewis the Pious to Fulda [817]: by M. Taneu [who restores the text].— 
N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

St. Ulric and Wiborada the recluse: by A. ScurépER [who examines the forms in 
which the story has come down, and argues that it does not belong to the period of 
St. Ulric’s boyhood at St. Gall, before 909, but to the time after abbat Solomon’s 
death in 919].—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 2, 3. 

The foundation of the bishopric of Prague: by W. Scuutre [who maintains that Otto 
the Great was the founder, and that the boundaries he assigned to the diocese are 
preserved in the diploma of 29 April 1086].—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 2, 3. 

The early royal charters for the bishopric of Worms and the establishment of the 
bishop’s princely power: by J. Lecunen. I [tracing the whole series of spurious 
charters to a forger connected with the chancery of bishop Hildibald of Worms, 
978-992].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 3. 

Contributions to the criticism of the sources for German history in the eleventh 
century: by H. Bresstav. I: Herman of Reichenau and the ‘Chronicon 
Suevicum universale;’ with an excursus on the extract prefixed to the latter from 
Bede’s Chronicle.—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

On imperial documents of the year 1176: by F. Gittersoce.—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

On the buried treasure of the ‘ Sachsenspiegel,’ i. 35: by K. Zeumer [who interprets 
the royal right as referring to buried treasure in the literal sense, not to minerals}].— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 3. 

Extracts from Erfurt manuscripts: by O. Hotper-Eacrr. I: Pieces relative to the 
burning of Erfurt in 1472. II: A letter on the establishment of the anniversary 
of St. Dagobert at St. Petersberge [1265].—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

A list of the duke of Carinthia’s possessions in Carniola and the Windish March 
(1311]: printed by A. Dopscu.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 3. 

Lewis the Bavarian’s style in the chancery of John XXII: by J. von Privax- 
Harttoune [who collects evidence of the changes in describing Lewis as the contest 
went on].—Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 2, 3. 

On the acquisition of Tirol by the house of Habsburg: by F. Witne~m.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 3. 


On the documents relating to the deposition of Adolf of Nassau: by H. Orro.—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. iv. 4. 

On the so-called Reformation of the emperor Sigismund: by C. Koruye [who 
describes a manuscript of part of it newly found at Lucerne, and examines the 
question of the date of the work, upholding the year 1438 against Frensdorff’s 
arguments for a later date].—N. Arch. xxvii. 1. 

The election of Maximilian I as king of the Romans: by A. Bacumann [who expands 
his criticism of Ulmann’s view that Frederick was hostile to his son’s promotion]. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr. iv. 4. 


The battle of Alerheim [1645] ; by S. Rreztzn.—SB, Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. 
Cl.) 1901. 4. 
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General von Seydlitz at the battle of Kunersdorf: by R. Koser [who holds that 
Seydlitz was wounded before the cavalry charge began).—Hist. Zft. lxxxvii. 3. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Recent literature on king Alfred.—Church Qu. Rev. 105. Oct. 

King Alfred: by F. York Powreu.—N. Amer. Rev. clxxiii. 4. Oct. 

Anglo-Saxon feudalism: by G. B. Avams [criticising some of the conclusions of F. W. 
Maitland’s ‘ Domesday Book and Beyond ’].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 1. Oct. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the house of lords: by T. Beven. II.—Law Qu. Rev. 68. 
Oct. (continued from 66. April). 

Relics of the English martyrs [of the Roman church]: by B. Camm.—Dublin Rev., 
N.S., 40. Oct. 

John Gambold, Moravian bishop [1711-1771].—Church Qu. Rev. 105. Oct. 

The origins of modern Scotland [in connexion with works by Sir H. Craik, H. G. 
Graham, and others}.—Quart. Rev. 388. Oct. 


Italy 


Bibliography of recent works on medieval Italian history [1898]: by C. Crroiza, con- 
tinued.—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., i. 2. 

Explorations at Aufidena: by G. pe Petra.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvi. 3. 

The origin and development of the handwriting of Monte Cassino: by N. Ropottco.— 
Arch. stor. Ital. 1901. 2. 

The Pisan house in the middle ages: by C. Lurt [tracing the development of Pisan 
domestic architecture from the Roman].—Arch. stor. Ital. 1901. 2, 3. 

The history of Caltagirone from the Mussulman domination down to the eighteenth 
century: by G. Parpr. I.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N. S., xxvi. 1, 2. 

The cartulary of S. Maria Nova: by P. Frpetxz, continued [982-1200].—Arch. R. 
Soc. Rom. xxiv. 1. 2. 

The organisation of the Norman administration in Sicily; by A. Garvurt. [The 
conclusion is that Frankish law influenced the new feudal régime, but that other- 
wise the Normans followed the Roman administrative system, modified by 
Byzantine law subsequently to Heraclius].—Arch. stor.Ita!. 1901. 2. 

The foundation charter of the palace chapel at Palermo[1140]: by G. Savacnone [who 
gives reasons for holding that the purple diploma in gold letters still preserved 
among the chapel muniments is a forgery written after 1148. The text is here 
printed, with a confirmation by Frederick II].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 1, 2. 

A purple diploma in golden letters granted by Roger II to the house of Pierleoni: by 
P. Keur (from the Barberini library].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 1, 2. 

Documents illustrating the period of the Hohenstaufen [1155-1259]: printed and 
discussed by P. Scuerrer-Borcnorst {all relating to Italy and Sicily].—N. Arch. 
xxvii. 1. 


The civil statutes of Venice previous to 1242: printed by E. Besta and R. Prepetui.— 
N. Arch. Ven., N.S., i. 2. 

Statutes of Cadore framed by the lords of Camino in 1235: by G. AnpRIcH [of interest 
as bearing on the condition of an agricultural community. The origin is mainly 
Lombardic].—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., i. 2. 

The Chronicles of Viterbo written by Fra Francesco d’Andrea: by P. Earpr [continued 
to 1242, with an introduction].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 1, 2. 

The account-book of a Florentine inquisitor [1322-9]: by R. Davmsonn [containing 
several references to the case of Cecco d’Ascoli, also to those of Guido Tarlati, 
bishop of Arezzo, Castruccio, and the followers of Louis of Bavaria; with interest- 
ing details on the ceremony of condemnation and its results].—Arch. stor. Ital. 
1901. 2. 

Unpublished capitoli of the city of Palermo [1327-1351]: printed by R. SavacNone.— 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 1, 2. 


Niccold Spinelli da Giovinazezo; by G. Romano. VIII: 1384-1392.—Arch, stor. Napol. 
xxvi. 3. 
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The criminal sentences of the Milanese podesté [1385-1429]: by E. Veraa [a 
valuable study of Milanese justice, derived not from the statutes but from the 
actual sentences].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxi. 

On the use of the‘ tocco’ in Florentine law: by G. Bonoxts. [It was introduced in 
1474, when the officers of the Mercanzia ‘touched ’ debtors with a wand, requiring 
their appearance, instead of arresting them. Hence the phrase ‘ Guarda la gamba’ 
common in Florentine literature.]—Arch. stor. Ital. 1901. 3. 

Lazzaro Bonamico and the university of Padua in the first half of the sixteenth 
century : by G. Marancont, continued.—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., i. 2. 

Pier Luigi Farnese [son of Paul IIIj: by F. pe Navenne. I.—Rev. hist. lxxvii. 2. 
Nov. 

The Iter Italicum of A. von Buchell, continued [containing numerous drawings of 
Roman buildings].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 1, 2. 

The government of the city of Naples and the defence by the principino di Canosa of 
the transactions of 1799: by G. Bexrrant, with documents.—Arch. stor. Napol. 
xxvi. 3. 

Naples during the Terror [1799-1800]: by M. p’Ayata.—Nuova Antologia, 16 Oct., 
1 Nov. 

Political parties in Sicily in 1848 and their aims: by 3. Cutanamonte. I.—Arch. stor. 

Sicil., N.S., xxvi. 1, 2. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Note on a French chronicle of Flanders of the end of the fourteenth century: by 
H. Prrenne. [The manuscript which is preserved at the university of Ghent is 
important for the history of Flanders at the time of the battle of Roosebeke.]— 
Bull. Soc. d’Hist. et d’Arch. de Gand. 1901. 6. 

* Vita venerabilis Ioannis Brinckerinck’ [+1419]: printed from a manuscript at 
Brussels by D. A. Brinkertnx.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., i. 3. 

On the reformation in Overijsel: by J. pz Hutiv.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., 
i. 8. 

Remi Drieux, bishop of Bruges: by A. pe Scurevet [dealing with the part he took 
against the duke of Alba].—Rev. d’Hist. eccl. 1901. 4. 

Jean Richardot [president of the privy council of the Netherlands, 1597-1609]: by 
V. Brants.—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. des Lettres). 1901. 8. 

The constitution of Belgium (with regard to foreign relations]: by K. E. Descamps.— 

Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. des Lettres). 1901. 5. 
























Russia 

The genealogy of the Basmanovs [frequently mentioned in Russian history from 
1514 onwards].—Russk. Star. Nov. 

Criminal cases of the seventeenth century: by M. Pomtauovsxr.—Istorich. Viestn. 
Sept. 

Sedition at Tambov in 1695: by S. Vvepensx1.—Istorich. Viestn. Oct. 


Letter of Catherine II to count Bruce (found in the University Library of Amster- 
dam].—Russk. Star. Sept. 


The memoirs of general Levenstern, continued.—Russk. Star. Nov. 






Spain and Portugal 


Two Visigothic manuscripts [1055 and 1059] from the library of Ferdinard the Great, 
king of Castile and Leon: described by M. Fénorrx.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 4. 
Gleanings from Spanish and Portuguese archives: by R. J. H. Gorruem [additions to 
E. N. Adler’s list of autos de fé in No. 51].—Jew. Quart. Rev. 53. Oct. 
On the last years of Philip II of Spain: by B. Srisen (dealing with his resignation 
of the Netherlands to his daughter and his secret instructions to his son, in con- 
nexion with contemporary Dutch pamphlets].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxii. 3. 
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America and Colonies 


The Jesuit relations: by C. W. Cousy [a criticism first of the value of the relations 
themselves, next.of the series of relations and allied documents edited by R. G. 
Thwaites].—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 1. Oct. 

The growth of revolutionary parties and methods in New York [1765-1774]: by C. 
Becker [a history of the organisation known as the Sons of Liberty].—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. vii. 1. Oct. 

Letters on the nullification movement in South Carolina, 1830-1834 [a further instal- 
ment of the Hayne correspondence].— Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 1. Oct. 

The Monroe doctrine and the doctrine of permanent interest: by A. B. Hart [showing 
the limitations with which the Monroe doctrine was originally stated and discussing 
the limits within which it is still applicable to American foreign relations].—Amer. 
Hist. Rey. vii. 1. Oct. 





